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ABSTRACT 


VISIONS IN THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


Jason Tron 


In this paper I will examine three vision narratives from the book of Genesis (chapters 15, 
28 and 37), all of which originated in Israel, the northern kingdom, and were later redacted in 
Judah, the southern kingdom. When these three vision narratives are read synchronically, they 
portray northern Israelite theology, which underlies the book of Genesis. The land is promised to 
the patriarchs and their descendants in this book, and the leadership is given to the house of 
Joseph. 

I will engage with three major vision narratives -- Genesis 15, Genesis 28, and Genesis 
37. Those three narratives originated in the northern kingdom of Israel and point to the 
hegemony of the house of Joseph over Israel. 

My introduction will review the northern kingdom of Israel. The kingdom is mentioned 
in Assyrian texts from the first half of the first millennium BCE. Next, I will review the 
Pentateuchal scholarship from the last century (and more), showing the development from 
classical source criticism through form criticism and the revised source criticism model, which I 
will use in my own methodology to show northern priority. I will also review some of the 
religious and cultural phenomena from the Ancient Near East which influenced Israel and which 
underlie some of the vision narratives in the book of Genesis, primarily to show that prophetic 
dreams occurred in ANE mythology and had their Sitz im Leben in cultural phenomena such as 


dreams, prophecies, magic, and divination -- all cultural phenomena that were known in the 


world of the ANE which surrounded ancient Israel. Next, I will review the form-critical 


methodology to explain what it is that a form critic does. 


In the first chapter, I will offer a form-critical analysis of Abraham’s vision in Genesis 
15, while also looking at the intertextual connections both to the larger Abraham cycle and to the 
other parts of the book, including the two other vision narratives and even other parts of the 


Bible. 


In the next chapter I will offer a form-critical analysis of Genesis 28 and show 
connections to other parts of the Bible. Finally, I will analyze Genesis 37, again from a form- 


critical perspective, and examine its connections to the two previous vision narratives in Genesis. 


In the last chapter I will talk about intertextual connections among the three narratives 
and how they were viewed by some of the authors of the later parts of the Bible. These three 
dream/Vvision narratives are connected through intertextual imagery. Each is a celestial vision: 
Abraham sees stars in the sky that symbolize the people of Israel; Jacob sees a ladder which 
reaches the sky; and Joseph sees the moon and the stars bowing down to him. Ultimately the land 
is promised to Abraham and Jacob, and the stars that Abraham sees in his vision representing 


Israel will eventually bow down before Joseph, as the kingship of Israel is promised to him. 
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Introduction 


A. Thesis 


In Genesis 15 Abraham falls into a deep sleep; while asleep, he receives a revelation from 
God in which God makes him a promise. It can be inferred that this revelation, coming as it does 
while he is asleep, was a dream, but the first sentence in this chapter identifies it explicitly as also 
a vision. In some of the Genesis stories (as well as some of the ANE mythological stories) the 
dream is considered a reliable means of communication with the deity.! 

The experience of receiving a revelation in a dream that can be understood as a vision 
will repeat itself in Genesis 28 when Jacob in Beth El has another dream in which God makes him 
a promise. In Genesis 37, Joseph dreams that God promises that he will rule over his brothers. 
This dream — although it appears in symbols — is ultimately also a vision from God. 

Many scholars think that these three chapters of the Bible are not related to the northern 
kingdom. Genesis 15 is considered by some scholars to point to the kingdom of Judah.” Abraham 
is regarded as a Southern patriarch (Gen 18), the boundaries of the promised land in this story are 
considered the boundaries of the united Kingdom of David and Solomon. 

Genesis 28 is considered to be of Judean origin with some northern Israelite expansions.? 
Mainly the appearance of the two names of God: Elohim and YHWH in this chapter indicate that 


some of the verses belong to the southern author from Judah. 





' In later times dreams were not considered as a legitimate message from God, for instance in 
Zechariah 10:2 where it says “dreamers speak lies.” 

? Antony F. Campbell and Mark A. O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1993), 100. 

3 Julius Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuch und der Historischen Biicher des Alten 
Testaments (Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 1899), 30; John Skinner, Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Genesis, ICC (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910), 375; Gerhard Von Rad, Genesis: A 
Commentary, rev. ed., OTL (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1972), 283. 


Genesis 37 is considered by some to be related to J udah,* and some consider it to be of 
northern origin,” or both.© Some of the doublets in this chapter (such as the brother who saves 
Joseph from the pit: was it Judah or Reuben: verse 22 and verse 26) make a good case for splitting 
the chapter into two sources. 

I do not agree. Close attention to the details in these chapters, and their relation to the 
historical circumstances, backed by the archeological evidence, will show that all these narratives 
originated in northern Israel. For example, the buildings excavated in Megiddo point to the 
northern kings of Israel as great monarchs; they do not support the idea, as previously thought, 
that Megiddo was built and fortified by King Solomon.’ 

I will engage with three major vision narratives, Genesis 15, Genesis 28, and Genesis 37. 
Those three narratives, as I will show, originated in the northern kingdom of Israel, and point to 
the hegemony of the house of Joseph over Israel. 

Oppenheim explains that the complete loss of all documentary evidence on leather or 
parchment pertaining to the development which led to the formation of the corpus now called the 
Old Testament, compels modern scholars to rely on reconstructions for essential phases of the 
history of these texts.® 

According to source critics, there are four sources for the Pentateuch: J the Yahwist, E the 
Elohist, D the Deuteronomist, and P the Priestly sources. Three of these sources are believed to 


inform the book of Genesis. J, from the kingdom of Judah, believed to be the earliest of the 


4 Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 120. 

> Herman Gunkel, Genesis, trans. Mark E. Biddle (Macon: Mercer University Press, 1997), 313. 

® Von Rad, Genesis, 433. 

7 Tsrael Finkelstein and Neil Asher Silberman, The Bible Unearthed: Archaeology’s New Vision of 
Ancient Israel and the Origin of Its Sacred Texts (New York: Free Press, 2001), 133. 

8’ Adolf Leo Oppenheim and Erica Reiner, Ancient Mesopotamia: Portrait of a Dead Civilization, 
rev. ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993), 229. 


sources, and E, believed also to be an early source, but from the kingdom of Israel, combined with 
the post-exilic P, are all sources which can be found in the book of Genesis. The vision narratives 
of Genesis, likewise, are attributed to these three sources. Some scholars attribute Genesis 15 to J 
and E.? Campbell and O'Brien attribute Genesis 28 to the J source and also present Joseph's 
dreams in chapter 37 as later than the J source.'° 

I do not agree. I claim that all these vision narratives point to E, because their intent and 
their geographical setting point to northern Israel. 

In the introduction I will speak of this thesis and review the Pentateuchal research. I will 
also review the evidence for the existence of northern Israel, and finally I will review some of the 
Ancient Near Eastern religious and cultural phenomena that influenced northern Israel, mainly to 
show that communication with the gods through dreams was a widespread cultural phenomenon 
that appears not only in the book of Genesis but also in the ANE mythology. Next, I will 
introduce my methodology: form criticism. Using their genre, form, setting, and intent, I will 
explain Genesis 15 in my first chapter, Genesis 28 in my second, and Genesis 37 in my third. In 
the last chapter, through their intertextuality, I will explain the connections among the three vision 


narratives. 





° Skinner, Genesis, 276. 
m Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 112, 120. 


B. Northern Israel 
According to Shamai Gelander, in recent years the question of the historical authenticity 
of the biblical historiography has arisen repeatedly. Among those who deny that there is any 
authenticity we mainly find the “minimalists,” who in absence of any substantial non-Israelite or 
archeological evidence tend to assume that the history of the period of the monarchy in Israel is 
mainly a late literary invention.!! 
For instance, Thomas Thompson argues that texts should be read within their context, 


these contexts are historical. !? 


This scholar maintains that in the history of the land of Israel there 
is no more room for an historical united monarchy and for the kings presented in the stories of 
Saul, David and Solomon: the early period in which the traditions have set their narratives in on 
imaginings of long ago.'° 

Thompson also claims that both David and Josiah are reflected in the image of John 
Hyrcanus, and Solomon is a Hebrew-speaking Alexander. The stories of the golden age of the 
united monarchy reflect the fantasy and ambitions of Jerusalem and the Maccabees.'* Thompson 
objects to the historicity of the united kingdom. 

Thompson had reached these conclusions following the discovery of archeological 
evidence. This scholar claims that according to the Bible in I Kgs 9:15 Solomon fortified the 
walls of Jerusalem, Hazor, Megiddo and Gezer. This description was linked to a gateway and 


fortification excavated at the ancient site of Hazor in Eastern Galilee. A near contemporary gate 


had been excavated in Megiddo. Gezer was excavated in the early 20" century by the British. In a 


'! Shamai Gelander, From Two Kingdoms to One Nation: Israel and Judah: Studies in Division 
and Unification, Studia Semitica Neerlandica 56 (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2011), 5. 

2 Thomas L. Thompson, The Mythic Past: Biblical Archaeology and the Myth of Israel, Nachdr. 
(New York, NY: Basic Books, 2000), 392. 

'3 Thompson, The Mythic Past, 206. 

'4 Thompson, The Mythic Past,207. 


dig that took place in 1967, it was obvious that this is a Solomonic gate, contemporary with those 
excavated at Megiddo and Hazor.'> The association of those findings with the age of Solomon is 
now considered to be obsolete. While I don’t disagree with this conclusion, Thompson took those 
too far. 

Thompson also doubts the consensus understanding of the interpretation of the Tel Dan 
from 1993 as belonging to “The House of David.”!© He understands m2 not as referring to the 
royal dynasty but to a temple of a god like 28 n°2 and the name 717 he understands as “Beloved” 


meaning the site at Tel Dan is a temple of a beloved god who is unknown.!” 


I do not know of any example in which the combination: Beit and a name of a god (as a 
geographical location of a place of worship ), comes with an adjective that describes the god of 
the place (Beit El'®, Beit Dagon’, Beit Shemesh”’, Beit Yareach’!), so it seems that the 
explanation by which the combination “Beit David” as the house of a beloved god (where the 
name of the god is missing,) is more of a wishful thinking than an explanation that matches The 
context of the inscription (historical and logical. ) By adapting the interpretation of Beit David as 
“house of the beloved...” Thompson seems to ignore the historical circumstances of the wars 
between Israel and Judah with Aram which are mentioned in the Tel Dan inscription and in the 
bible (II Kings chapters 8 and 9; II Chron 22:5 ), the explicit mention in the Tel Dan inscription 


of the slain of the King of Israel in conjunction with a person whose name ends with the suffix 17°, 


'S Thompson, The Mythic Past, 203. 

‘6 See: Thompson, The Mythic Past, 203. 

'’ Thompson, The Mythic Past, 203-204. 

'8 Genesis 13:3. 

'9 Joshua 15:41. 

20 Joshua 15:10. 

?1 Yareach was the Canaanite moon god and the town of Beit Yareach was named after the 
Canaanite moon god. 


belonging to “ the house of David,” and was killed by author of the Tel Dan inscription, leads any 
person with minimal reason to the obvious conclusion that Thompson is ignoring all the 
circumstances in which the “Beit David” is mentioned in the Tel Dan inscription, in order to 
prove his point that is totally out of context both historical and literary. 

Therefore, it is necessary to start this work by claiming that the evidence for the existence 
of a pre-exilic northern Israel cannot be disputed. Tammi Schneider explains that the discoveries 
and descriptions of cuneiform documents in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries revolutionized 
the study and understanding of the Hebrew Bible. Archeological findings revealed ancient 
witnesses to many of the events described in the Bible.”” Israel Finkelstein points out that the 
Egyptian campaign of Pharaoh Shishak took place in the tenth century BCE against a territorial 
entity that was centered in the Gibeon-Beth El Plateau.”° 

According to Jeffrey Kuan, the anti-Assyrian coalition of the 850’s is described in an 
Assyrian inscription which provides evidence that Israel and Aram Damascus were in close 
cooperation.”4 The coalition broke in the 840’s, triggered mainly because of dynastic changes in 
Aram Damascus, leading Jehu to inaugurate a new pro-Assyrian policy for Israel.*° Shalmaneser 
III (858- 824) focused his military efforts to the west and to the north.*° Shalmaneser III claimed 
to defeat the Israel- Aram coalition. The coalition was led by the Aram Damascus king Adad idri 


and Irhleni of Hamath, to which Ahab also belonged. Shalmaneser claimed to defeat the coalition, 





2? Tammi Schneider, "Through Assyria’s Eyes: Israel’s Relationship with Judah." Expedition 44, 
no. 3 (2002): 9. 

3 Israel Finkelstein, The Forgotten Kingdom: The Archeology and History of Ancient Israel 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2013), 44. 

4 Jeffrey Kah-Jin Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions and Syria-Palestine: 
Israelite/Judean-Tyrian-Damascene Political and Commercial Relations in the Ninth-Eighth Centuries 
BCE. Bible and literature 1. (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2016), xxi. 

°5 Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, XX1. 

6 Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 5. 


which is very unlikely, according to Kuan, since he never established any presence west of the 
Orontes.”’ In the anti-Assyrian coalition Israel participated with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
soldiers.?® The Black Obelisk described the Shalmaneser III campaign to the west. The figure of 
Jehu, king of Israel is depicted bowing before Shalmaneser III. The text describes the tribute of 
Jehu king of the house of Omri. Kuan understands the phrase Bit- Humri (usually understood as 
house of Omri) as citizen of a region.”? Israel, under Jehu, submitted politically to Assyria. Jehu 
was able to receive Assyrian support and sanction for his personal coup. He was also able to 
receive help from the Assyrians to deal with the Arameans.°° 

Israel under Jeroboam II continued its expansion (788-748 BCE). Israel began to expand 
during the reign of Joash.*! Joash won the Gilead and Transjordan territories from Damascus (I 
Chron 5:17).** The territorial expansion in the time of Jeroboam II can be found in a biblical 
testimony in Amos 6:13—14. During that time the Assyrian empire had political and commercial 
influence in the region.*° 

The Assyrian King Adad-Nirari II (800-743 BCE) noted that Jehoash, king of Samaria, 
paid him tribute.*4 The Assyrian king, Tiglath Pileser III (745-727 BCE), mentions in one of his 
inscriptions that he carried off northern Israelite peoples to Assyria. In another inscription, the 
Assyrian king mentions that Pekah, one of the last kings of northern Israel, was removed and 


Hosea was installed on the throne of the House of Omri.*° Elsewhere, Tiglath Pileser III mentions 





7 Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 6. 

°8 Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 34. 

>? See: Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 57 footnote 167; 62-63. 
3° Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 67. 

3! Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 121. 

>? Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 122. 

33 Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, 209. 

+4 Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 10. 

35 Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 10. 


Menahem, king of Samaria.*° Tiglath Pileser III also mentions Jehoahaz, king of Judah, in a 
tribute list.°” A Babylonian record mentions that the Assyrian king, Shalmaneser V (726-722 
BCE), demolished Samaria.*® The notorious Assyrian king, Sargon II, (722-705 BCE) claims 
responsibility for the defeat and exile of the house of Omri.*? Sargon mentions Judah twice. Judah 
is associated with Hamath and not Beit Omri.*° In another inscription Judah is mentioned in the 
context of the suppression of a revolt by Ashdod.*! Schneider concludes that the Assyrian records 
conform generally to what the biblical text provides.” 

Besides the Assyrian records, archeological evidence points to the existence of the pre- 
exilic northern kingdom, Israel. In the early twentieth century, the ancient city of Samaria was 
excavated for the first time, west of the Arab village of Sebastia. Archeological findings of the 
kings of Israel were discovered. A building attributed to Omri, the founder of Samaria, was found 
carved inside the rock of the mountain. There were no archeological remnants prior to Omri, 
leading to the conclusion that Omri founded the city. 

Sixty-three ostraca, with ancient Hebrew written on them, were found in the citadel; they 
were invoices for receiving wine and oil. The invoices identify the names of the people who paid 
tribute in wine or oil, the years they were sent to the king, the names of the tax collectors, and the 
names of the places from which the shipment originated.*? Zehava Beilin explains that it was 


customary in the Ancient Near East to make payment of the tribute tax to the king in wine.“ 


36 Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 10. 

37 Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 11. 

38 Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 12. 

>? Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 12. 

4° Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 13. 

“| Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 14. 

*” Schneider, “Through Assyria’s Eyes,” 12. 

4 Zehava Beilin, “qmw OA MapPY2 yn yw) Ww? 7p,” [Old wine and bathing oil in the footsteps of 

the Samaria ostraca], Beit Mikra: Journal for the Study of the Bible and Its World 1 & 2 (1959): 59. 

“ Beilin, 15. 


Beilin explains that the most plausible date for these ostraca is the time of Jeroboam II.** Both 
seals found in Samaria and Megiddo were stamped with a lion: the one from Megiddo mentions 
the name of “Shema servant of Jeroboam,” thus enabling her to date the ostraca to Jeroboam II.*° 

The Samaria ostraca show that the technology of writing was spreading from the northern 
kingdom, as evidenced by artifacts found in such remote places as Kuntillet ‘Ajrud in 
northeastern Sinai. The findings of jars in Kuntillet ‘Ajrud with the inscription of “YHWH 
Shomron and his Ashera” is clear and undisputed evidence that a trading route existed from the 
north to the south. Shomron is, of course, Samaria in Hebrew. The spread of writing in the north 
facilitated the compilation of southern texts.*” 

The northern written material made its way into Judah and eventually was incorporated 
into the Hebrew Bible. Israel Finkelstein explains that the Judean author of the book of Kings (a 
book with a very clear and strong Judean ideology) must have had access to a record of northern 
Israelite kings that specified their years of reign and additional pieces of information about their 
origins and deaths. Finkelstein emphasizes that the information included in the short Biblical 
accounts in the book of Kings is generally accurate, since it is supported by Assyrian texts.** The 
claim that northern Israelites fled to Judah after the destruction of the northern kingdom is 
supported by the archaeology. During that period, Jerusalem had grown from a town to a city.” 
Finkelstein explains that the northern traditions needed to be absorbed and not ignored.~ Israelite 
traditions were incorporated into the Hebrew Bible. One example of a northern Israelite tradition 


that had made its way into the Bible is the Jacob cycle. Finkelstein explains that the Jacob 


4 Beilin, 21. 

46 Beilin, 21. 

47 Finkelstein, The Forgotten Kingdom, 139. 
48 Finkelstein, The Forgotten Kingdom, 5. 

” Finkelstein, The Forgotten Kingdom, 154. 
»° Finkelstein, The Forgotten Kingdom, 157. 
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tradition could have reached Judah orally or in a written form. Both written texts and oral 
traditions were probably brought to Judah by Israelite refugees after the fall of Israel in 720 BCE. 
Finkelstein supports this argument by explaining that estimates of demographic growth in 
Judah from the ninth-to-late-eighth/early-seventh centuries BCE indicated that in the late 
monarchic times, Israelite groups made up a significant part of the population of the southern 
kingdom. The northern Israelite traditions were incorporated into the Judean canon either because 
they supported the Judean ideology or because of political needs in Judah to absorb the significant 
Israelite population. Finkelstein explains that in the book of Samuel negative northern traditions 
about the founder of the Davidic dynasty were incorporated but were given a twist to clear David 
of all wrongdoing.>! To summarize this section, northern Israel did exist, and left behind 
monuments as well as written documents, thus its existence and influence on the Hebrew Bible 


cannot be ignored. 





>! Finkelstein, The Forgotten Kingdom, 3. 
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C. Pentateuchal Research 
1. Julius Wellhausen 

In this section, I will survey the development of Pentateuchal research beginning with 
Julius Wellhausen and into the twenty-first century. I am beginning with Wellhausen, but in order 
to understand Wellhausen it is necessary to review early nineteenth-century scholars starting with 
de Wette. A good way to approach these scholars’ thinking, as Ernest Nicolson has pointed out, is 
to organize the issues under the categories of divine names, differences in styles, and narrative 
duplication.> 

Wilhelm de Wette (1780-1849) marked a crucial point in modern, pre-Wellhausen 
Pentateuchal research. De Wette proposed that Deuteronomy was the law book for the 
reformations instituted by Josiah. The proposed date for the reform of 621 BCE became accepted 
as a reliable reference point for constructing a chronology of the Pentateuchal sources.™* 

Campbell and O'Brien explain that the earlier source hypothesis claimed that some texts of 
substantial length, with narrative continuity and purpose, were combined to form a single text. 
The principal advocates of the early source hypothesis were John Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1834) 
and Karl Davis Ilgen (1763-1834). Eichhorn distinguished two sources, an Elohist and a Yahwist; 
whereas Ilgen identified two Elohist sources and one Yahwist.** In addition, there was the 
fragmentary hypothesis, which was based on the diversity of the material and the difficulty of 
tracing continuity within the documents, leading to the notion of independent fragments or 


traditions.°> According to Campbell and O’Brien, a leading advocate for this hypothesis was 





>? Ernest Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century: The Legacy of Julius Wellhausen 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 61. 

>3 Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 3. 

4 Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 2. 

5 Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 3. 
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Alexander Geddes (1737-1808). These two theories were bridged by the supplementary 
hypothesis initiated by Georg Heinrich August Ewald (1803-1875). This hypothesis envisaged a 
basic Elohistic document supplemented by Yahwistic fragments. Following further analysis and 
refinement of the hypothesis, a consensus emerged that there were three parallel sources, two 
Elohistic (P and E) and one Yahwistic. With the addition of Deuteronomy, a fourth source 
hypothesis emerged. This constitutes classic source criticism. 

At this point, the focus shifted toward the dating of the sources.*° Campbell and O'Brien 
explain that initially all sources were judged to predate Deuteronomy. The Elohistic source, which 
was later designated the P source because of its evident Priestly interests, was regarded as the 
earliest, or foundational work.>’ However, some scholars (Eduard Reuss, Karl Heinrich Graf, 
Abraham Kuenen, and Julius Wellhausen) came to recognize that the Priestly document was the 
latest. This proposal was made by Reuss in 1813. The subsequent investigations of Graf, Kunen, 
and Wellhausen led to the replacement of the earlier chronology. Wellhausen, in particular, was 
responsible for detailing the arguments in favor of the late date of P.*8 Jan Christian Gertz 
explains that Wellhausen was interested in understanding the history of Israel and its religion. In 
order to do so, he identified four sources within the Pentateuch.*? He accepted J as earlier than E, 
and he primarily referred to J and E as JE. J shows the least trace of classical prophecy, whereas 
this influence is easily recognized in E. E has a more refined notion of the deity than J, which 


readily describes God in anthropomorphic terms, as in the garden story (Gen. 2—3). J was 


°° Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 4. 

>’ Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 5. 

2 Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 5. 

°° Jan Christian Gertz, “Source Criticism in the Primeval History of Genesis: An Outdated 
Paradigm for the Study of the Pentateuch,” in The Pentateuch: International Perspectives on Current 
Research, ed. Thomas B. Dozeman, Konrad Schmid, and Baruch J. Schwartz. Forschungen zum alten 
testament 78 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 170. 
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generally dated to the tenth or ninth century BCE, E to the eighth century.’ Konrad Schmid 


noticed that for Wellhausen, JE was not a united document but a complex literary unit.*! 


For Wellhausen, the Yahwistic source was corrupt, and the Priestly source was intact. 
Wellhausen understood there to have originally been six books that as a whole he called the 
Hexateuch.® According to Wellhausen, the Priestly code ran, as to its historical thread, parallel to 
the Yahwistic history.“ Wellhausen argued that the Yahwistic source was originally a pure 
history book ( historical narratives without judicial material ), and Deuteronomy, when it was first 
discovered, was a pure law book.® The historical introduction in Deuteronomy (chapters 1-4 and 
5—11) was added later, as well as the appendix in chapter 28. 

Tzemah Yoreh points out that according to Wellhausen, in the context of the E source, 
there are no pre-patriarchal narratives and no Isaac cycle.°’ Exodus 3 marks a turning point, where 
according to Wellhausen, E begins to use YHWH instead of Elohim.*®® Classical source criticism 
viewed E as later than J, because of the reduced anthropomorphism in E (as exemplified by its 
revelation of God in dreams), in comparison to J.°? Wellhausen claimed that J and E were 


combined by a redactor, whom he designated the "Jehowist." Wellhausen pointed to two 


distinctive layers of J material in the primeval history. He accepted the view that J was earlier 





6° Campbell and O'Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 3. 

®! Konrad Schmid, “Has European Scholarship Abandoned the Documentary Hypothesis? Some 
Reminders on its History and Remarks on its Current Status,” in Dozeman, Schmid, and Schwartz, 
Pentateuch, 25. 

® Julius Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Ancient Israel (New York: Meridian Books, 
1957), 295. 

3 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 295. 

4 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 293. 

6 In Van Seters model they both come from the same time period, and I will address this point 
later. 

6 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 345. 

67 Tzemah Yoreh, First Book of God, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Bd. 402 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 1. 

68 Yoreh, First Book of God, 5. 
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than E, and this soon became the majority view.’? Wellhausen dated J and E to the monarchical 
period, before the appearance of the book of Deuteronomy, which he ascribed to the seventh 
century.’! J is dated to 840 BCE, E is dated to 700 BCE, and P is dated between 500 and 450 
BCE.” In regard to the combination of the sources, J and E were first united, then JE was edited 
by a Deuteronomist redactor who incorporated Deuteronomy into it. A later redactor worked P 
into JED. Nicholson explained that those who supported the document theory, like Wellhausen 
himself, were aware that they were dealing in probabilities and not certainties.’? Wellhausen had a 
low assessment of the significance of the pre-compositional stage.” It is also interesting to note 
that Wellhausen himself sees in the “so-called” book of the covenant, the main Yahwistic law 
(Exodus 20).”° 

According to Thomas Dozeman, Wellhausen doubted that a modern researcher could 
recover the history of the patriarchal period or trace the stories back to their origin. The 
researchers’° in Form Criticism, and especially Tradition History in the early- to mid-twentieth 
century disagreed. They were confident that the oral traditions of the ancestors were historical and 
that it was possible to recover their history, especially when the literature of the Pentateuch was 
combined with broader study of archaeology and was compared to recently discovered Ancient 


Near Eastern literature from the second millennium BCE.”’ 


™ Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 10. 

™ Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 14. 

® Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 21. 

® Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 26. 

™ Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 24. 

 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 29. Later the covenant law was viewed as not part of any of the 
classical sources of the Pentateuch. 

76 Such as Herman Gunkel and his school. 

™ Thomas B. Dozeman, The Pentateuch: Introducing the Torah, Introducing Israel’s Scriptures 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2017), 549. 
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2. Herman Gunkel 

Herman Gunkel represents an important milestone in the development of Pentateuchal 
research. His work emerged as a refinement to Wellhausen's theory regarding the sources of the 
Pentateuch and is recognized as the foundation of Form Criticism. Gunkel's concerns were 
directed against Wellhausen's handling of Genesis 1.’ Gunkel viewed Genesis as a collection of 
popular tales and not as a unified book.’? Wellhausen drew a sharp contrast between the nature of 
this chapter and that of the creation-paradise narrative in chapters 2—3.8° Gunkel found evidence 
that points to a connection between ancient Mesopotamia and the first chapter of Genesis. He 
asserted that the climatic conditions in the beginning, in which water covered the face of the earth, 
is more reflective of Babylonia than the land of Israel. In Genesis 1, water is the force of chaos, 
which God overcomes in creating the world. In Babylonia, water is a threat on an annual basis. 
Gunkel thought that although Genesis 1 is a relatively late literary composition, it reflects a much 
more ancient Babylonian geography.*! In the second chapter of Genesis, rather than a danger, 
water is necessary for crops to grow: it is the creation, and the gift of God. Thus, Genesis 2 points 
to an Israelite compositional background. Gunkel argued that the ancient Babylonian myth found 
its way to ancient Israel, where it became an oral tradition.*? 

John van Seters describes Gunkel as trying to go behind the literary authors of the text to a 


stage in which the stories were in the form of oral tradition.8? Gunkel argued that J and E 





78 Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 33. 
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Testamentum, ed. Craig A. Evans, Joel N. Lohr, and David L. Petersen, (Boston: Leiden, 2012), 3. 
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83 John Van Seters, Abraham in History and Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1975), 
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belonged to the same general period, and that J was the earlier of the two.** According to Schmid, 
Gunkel viewed J and E not as individual writers but as schools of narrators.*° Gunkel applied 
Form Criticism in his study of Genesis and found a great variety of genres: myths (Genesis 1—11); 
stories about individual patriarchs; ethnological legends (which explain the origin of relationships 
between different tribes or peoples); etiological stories (explaining some custom or institution); 
and cultic legends (telling of the foundation of a particular sanctuary). Gunkel believed the 
authors of the Pentateuchal sources drew from an already existing mass of older material.°° He 
thought that many of the stories were joined together at the oral stage—in contradiction to 
Wellhausen, who believed that only single stories were transmitted orally. According to Gunkel's 


t.87 He also drew attention to a 


theory, one such cycle was the set of stories about Abraham and Lo 
Jacob-Esau-Laban cycle in Genesis 25—33, which arose from the combination of two originally 
separate and smaller cycles, one concerning Jacob and Esau, the other concerning Jacob and 
Laban.** These two smaller cycles were combined into a larger cycle or narrative, which was 
passed along orally as well. Gunkel also regarded the Joseph narrative in Genesis 37—50 as a 
cycle. Here the legends have been much more artistically and skillfully woven together than in the 
former cycles, so he argued that the Joseph narratives are more of a novella than a cycle of 
legends.*? In this context it is interesting to point out that Nahum Sarna claimed that the 


Pentateuchal narrative cannot be dismissed as late folkloristic legends but must be treated as 


historical documents.” 
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According to Nicholson, in the years after Gunkel, a further investigation of the sources of 
the Pentateuch found evidence for more and more layers of materials. J and E were referred to 
now not as single authors, but as schools of scribes.?! Rudolf Smend (1851-1913) defended the 
unity of E. He agreed that J was not homogenous and claimed that it contained two documents, 
which he marked J1 and J2. Sigmund Mowinckel (1884—1966) argued that the E material 
emerged gradually as the result of traditio-historical processes based upon the material in J: J 
itself was the work of an author who belonged to the scribal circles attached to the Temple and 
the court in Jerusalem. The work on J was completed around 800 BCE.” The material that the 
author collected and employed continued to develop in the course of its transition. Mowinckel 
understood the Elohist as the person who revised the work of J by incorporating into it earlier 
material that had developed orally. Mowinckel dates J to the century between the years 950-850 
BCE.” Hugo Gressman understood J and E as the work of collectors, dating J to 850 BCE and E 
to 750 BCE.” He concluded that the stories about Moses were legends not based in any history. 
With regard to P, he argued that P contains ancient materials, but it is more the work of a single 
author. Schmid describes Gressman as following Wellhausen when he suggested that JE should 


be regarded as collectors or redactors and not the work of single authors.”° 





°! Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 43. 
°? Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 49. 
°3 Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 44. 
*4 Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 54. 
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3. Albrecht Alt 
Albrecht Alt provided a new understanding of pre-monarchic Israel as a confederation of 
tribes.”° Alt suggested that the original purpose of the legends was the legitimization of 
sanctuaries (the mention of God or gods in Genesis indicates where sanctuaries should be built).”’ 


These gods were local Canaanite deities whom the Israelites worshiped during and after their 


settlement. 


4. Gerhard von Rad 

Gerhard von Rad saw the Hexateuch as an elaboration of a basic form, a “creed” of God's 
redemptive activity. The task he set himself was that of uncovering the earliest formulation of this 
creed and its contents. He drew attention to Deuteronomy 26:5, "°AX 7219 °27xX" (my father was a 
fugitive Aramean ) This verse reveals its antiquity as an ancient creed.”® According to von Rad, 
the Yahwist’s handiwork is discernible in Genesis 15 through its emphasis on the divine promise 
to Abraham.” The Yahwist used the Joseph narrative as a means of describing Israel's growth to 
nationhood in Egypt, and it forms a bridge from the patriarchal period to that of Exodus. Von Rad 
placed the Yahwist in the time of Solomon or a little later. mm According to von Rad, the Yahwist 
was a collector of countless old traditions.'°! He dated the Elohist one or two centuries after the 
Yahwist (whom he dates to 950).'°? Von Rad explained that the Yahwist concerns himself with 


men to whom the living God has been revealed, and who therefore have become the objects of 


°° Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 55. 
°7 Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 56. 
°8 Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 64. 
°° Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the Twentieth Century, 69. 
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divine address and divine act.!°3 With regard to the Elohist, von Rad thought that his work arose 
in prophetic circles, since the author of E is concerned with the prophet and his office.!°* Von Rad 
argued in 1934 that P comprises two separate narratives, which he designated P(A) and P(B).!° 

Von Rad explains that the Yahwist wrote in a period different from that of the 
Deuteronomist. He viewed the Yahwist as closer in time to the amphictyony (12" century BCE, 
modeled after the ancient Greek amphictyony). Only circumstantial evidence exists in the Bible 
itself, and there is no archaeological evidence for such an amphictyony: therefore this hypothesis 
is not accepted by most scholars today. Van Rad claimed that the Yahwist wrote in the time of 
Solomon or a little later. A great change took place from the time of the amphictyony to the time 
of the Yahwist.!°° Thus, Van Rad concluded that the Yahwist was a collector of countless old 
traditions who wrote down these narratives. !°7 

Von Rad views the Patriarchs as connected to Shechem (Gen33:18), Beth El (Gen28:11- 
22; 35:3-6), and Penuel (Gen32:22-33) — the Jacob stories are clearly rooted in the central land 
of Israel.'!°’Abraham stories cannot be clearly pinpointed, but some belong to the south (Mamre: 
Gen 18.) Von Rad explains that the semi nomadic ancestors of what later became Israel gradually 
settled in the land of Israel. They transferred the traditions which they had brought with them to 
the sanctuaries. Their religion was probably a cult of ancestral gods that was mixed with ancient 
Canaanite traditions.!°° As for the Yahwist, Von Rad describes him as a breath of fresh air from 


the free-thinking era of Solomon.!!° 
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5. Martin Noth 

Bernhard Andersen explains that Martin Noth’s purpose was to trace the history of 
Pentateuchal traditions from their earliest formulations in the pre-literary period down to the time 
of their composition in successive literary stages, which finally resulted in the whole Pentateuch 
as we have received it.'!' Noth claims a theological uniqueness for J and P.'!? He hypothesizes an 
underlying, common source from which E had sprung, that he calls G, for Grundlage.'!? J was 
expanded through the incorporation of E.!'* In the conclusion to his hypothesis, Noth explains 
that the expansion of the J narrative, with numerous E elements, is in the literary framework of 
P.!'5 Anderson explains that Noth proposed a Grundlage (G) as the basic source from which J and 
E drew their versions. Noth suggested that the Redactor (R) used the Yahwist as the basis for the 
Pentateuchal tradition and supplemented it with material from E. Campbell and O'Brien explain 
that in Noth's judgment, the Priestly source was used as the basis for the compilation of the 
Pentateuch.!'® Noth argued that the literary sources must have been derived from a common given 
tradition. According to Noth, this tradition was shaped in the pre-monarchic era.''’ Noth thought 
that the P narrative is not oriented toward an impending occupation of the land; rather, its real 


goal was reached with the presentation of the regulations established at Sinai.!!® In Noth’s model, 
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J is the literary basis of the combined JE narrative.!!? P, according to Noth, forms the literary 


basis and the framework of the Pentateuch. !7° 


6. Later Dating of the J Source 

Until the late 1970s, most scholars agreed with Wellhausen that the first written source of 
the Pentateuch was the J or Yahwist source. Von Rad, as noted above, went further and placed the 
Yahwist source in the time of Solomon. There was also a consensus that an early form of 
Deuteronomy was composed in the seventh century BCE. The Priestly document was written 
separately, in the post-exilic period.'?! Yehezkel Kaufmann, however, argued against later dating 
of the Priestly source.!?? The new documentary hypothesis disputed P as a separate document in 
light of the studies on the Elohistic portion.!?? Another question was whether the non-P parts of 
the primeval history were part of J.!** The consensus was that non-P primeval history was a 
reliable source for the theology of the J document.'”> Sandmel argued for Haggadic expressions or 
revisions on earlier traditions. The pro-Judean elements in Genesis were late Judean expressions, 
and not remnants of an early Yahwistic source.!*° According to David Carr, in the 1970s there 
was an emerging crisis in Pentateuchal research.!*’ Classical source criticism was challenged 
because it was grounded on the assumption that the J material was the earliest. In the early 1970s 


many views were reassessed.!?8 For instance, Rainer Kessler examined cross references in the 
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non-Priestly material and reached the conclusion that they were late, secondary, additions to their 


contexts. ken 


7. John Van Seters 

Van Seters, in agreement with Kessler in a way, argued that the Yahwistic narrative was 
composed in the late exilic period.'°° The Abrahamic covenant in Genesis 15, which he regarded 
as a unity composed by the Yahwist, utilizes for its composition a variety of forms drawn from 
the royal court tradition, the cult prophetic narrative conventions, and legal spheres. The reference 
to Ur of the Chaldeans is taken as presupposing the period of Chaldean domination, that is, the 
neo-Babylonian period and specifically the reign of Nabonidus, who favored Ur and Haran. !3! 
Van Seters reviews the history of source criticism and explains that many scholars have felt that J 
was not a unity of sources but two independent ones, both of them prior to E. Van Seters 
mentions also that there has been very little agreement regarding the composition of the J 
source.!** He found evidence to connect J to the exilic and the post-exilic periods: for example, 
Second Isaiah has a clear reference to election through the forefathers. The Prophet views God’s 
call of Abraham as Israel’s election.'* Dozeman and Schmid clarify Van Seters’ thought by 
explaining that the Yahwist was a pre-Priestly composer, who worked during the exile. He was an 
author who combined the ancestral material in Genesis with the story of Moses in Exodus- 


Numbers, creating in the process a historiography of the origin of ancient Israel.!*+ Thomas 
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Christian ROmer explains that according to Van Seters, the Yahwist was a later expansion of the 
Deuteronomist work.'*> Rémer further notes van Seters’ theory that the Yahwist was a 
contemporary of the author of Second Isaiah and shared his universal perspective. 

Van Seters explains the Yahwist as an author who composed an extensive addition to D 
and to the Deuteronomistic history.'*° Van Seters refers to Rendtorff who suggested viewing the 
creation of the Pentateuch not as a collection of authors but as redactors.'3’ According to Van 
Seters, Gunkel placed the bulk of the patriarchal narratives in the period before historical Israel. 
The formation of the patriarchal narratives came to an end within this corpus. Gunkel pointed to 
many Mesopotamian collections, as a comparison in order to prove his point.!° 

Von Rad accepted much of Gunkel’s observations about the legends of Genesis. Von Rad 
rejects Gunkel’s characterization of J as a collection of folktales.'°? Van Seters sees J as part of 
Genesis as well as Exodus- Numbers. According to Van Seters it is no longer necessary to view P 
as the redactor who joined Genesis and Exodus. Van Seters, Rendtorff, and Schmid are three 
revisionists, all of whom have reservations regarding a classical documentary hypothesis.'*° Van 
Seters describes Rendtorff as questioning the Yhawist as a self-contained literary work, which 
von Rad has described as a sign author (single author who wrote the Judean narrative/ source ).'*! 
Rendtorff saw the J document/source more in terms of traditional blocks of a literary process 


extending through the period of monarchic Israel and Judah.'*? According to Van Seters Erhard 
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Blum rejected the use of the term Yahwistic; instead he assigned the same corpus of texts to the 
Deuteronomistic composition. This composition is responsible for Genesis 15 and Exodus 3-4.!* 
Van Seters viewed the Yahwist as a type of historian who used many sources in his 

work.'*+ He also borrowed from his wide Near Eastern environment. He carefully collected his 
stories about creation, the earliest humans, the great flood, the ziggurat of Babylon, the various 
stories about the patriarchs and the Joseph novella. All of these he combined using the larger 
thematic structures. '*° Van Seters understands him as a modifier of old stories for his own 
purposes. Van Seters claims that the Yahwist was influenced by Mesopotamia and Greece sources 
through the Phoenicians, from the eighth century BCE and onwards. Among the Mesopotamian 
traditions incorporated by the Yahwist, Van Seters points to the Babylonian king list traditions, 
and even earlier all the way back to the Sumerian king list, in which the royal dynasty of kings 
records- back to the beginnings, when kingship first descended from heaven.'*°According to Van 
Seters, the Yahwist lived and wrote his work in Babylon in the mid-6" century BCE.'*” Van 
Seters uses Exodus 3 to explain the basic way of the division of the non-P sources into two 
sources J and E, depending on how one understands the dialogue on the divine name. Van Seters 
views the Yahwist as more than just a redactor. The J source is a comprehensive unified work that 


uses traditions written or oral and reshapes them. The work was meant to be introductory to the 


national history of Dtr H. Van Seters objects to the tendency of many scholars to partition the text 
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into many layers without real justification for doing so.'*® Van Seters also claims that the Yahwist 
and the Deuteronomist invented speech to articulate their own understanding. !*” 
8. Hans Heinrich Schmid 

In 1975 Hans Heinrich Schmid presented a critique of the theory of an early pre-exilic 
Yahwist,!°° arguing that the texts that are ascribed to the J corpus must be viewed as later than 
previously thought. Van Seters explains that it was Schmid who made it clear that much of the 
material within what scholars thought of as the J source or corpus should be dated much later.'*! 
Schmid claimed that J is an exilic product and that it bears a close affiliation to Deuteronomistic 
literature.'°* Schmid concluded that the Yahwist’s narrative derives from the same milieu as the 
Deuteronomistic literature.!°? Nicholson points out that Schmid argued that the Yahwistic work, 
no less than the Deuteronomist's, was composed to meet the crisis of the fall of the Judean state 
and the exile that followed it.'** 

Schmid’s research focused on certain dilemmas, and on re-exposing the Pentateuchal 
research to a newer model of the origins of the Yahwist.!°> He was writing in the mid-1970’s, a 
hundred years after Wellhausen. Wellhausen published in the nineteenth century the first 


summary of Biblical criticism. Wellhausen himself developed the theory of the Hexateuch, a new 


documentary hypothesis, for which he gained wide recognition. In later times, new approaches to 
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Pentateuchal research appeared, and new hypotheses influenced the consensus. With regard to 
whether the Yahwist was exilic or post-exilic, Schmid presented the Yahwist’s work as proto- 
Deuteronomistic, Pentateuch redaction, or a Vorlage. The Yahwist was a theologian. MOS 
Schmid puts it, “We are talking about the classical documentary hypothesis which is no longer the 
last word in Pentateuchal criticism.”!°’ Schmid claimed that this was proven beyond question. 
One example is the question of the number of elements in the original layers, an issue about 
which there is great controversy. What are the original independent documents (with many 
complementary redactions)? What we are lacking, according to Schmid, are certain criteria to 
allocate functions in all those texts.!>® In the context of Exodus 3, the non-P must be J or E. It is 
often stated that J and E are not separate materials, but at the end, the text remains, and the image 
of the creation of the Pentateuch might not be completely true. Schmid concludes that the 
documentary hypothesis does not work—and the text is closer to his hypothesis. We will see, in 
reviewing the vision narratives in Genesis, further proof of Schmid’s work. 

According to Schmid, the Yahwist praises the agricultural setting, making it an important 
interest of the monarchy. If it is true that Solomon’s time is the earliest date possible for the 
Yahwist, then passages like Numbers 24:17, attributed to the Yahwist and dated to the tenth 
century BCE by classical source critics, are very problematic because it is doubtful whether such 
a historical perspective could have existed in the tenth century BCE. Jacob Milgrom, for instance, 
claimed that the image of the star in Balaam’s vision in Numbers 24:17 refers to David—the 


image here is that of a king.!°? For Schmid, a later historical perspective is apparent from this 
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passage, such as king Amaziah’s campaign against Edom (late ninth early eighth century BCE) 


that is mentioned in II Kings 14:7. 


Schmid explains that such passages give—at the most—only an indication about the 
originating period of the traditions of the text, but not the traditions of which the writer speaks. 
Schmid challenges the view that the Yahwist could have been a contemporary of Solomon.' 

Classical critical scholars have characterized the Yahwist corpus as prehistoric texts that 
are mythological, magical, and contain cult traditions. They claim the corpus is presented like 
chapters of a historical description, and that the Yahwist interpreted the course of events through 
the voice of God. Schmid claims that the identification of the Yahwist material with the time of 
Solomon does not fit the actual historical context. From a historical perspective, the time of 
Solomon was a time of growth in the canonization of Israelite tradition. Schmid claims that the 
book of Psalms demonstrates Canaanite monarchy and state ideology, as well as Canaanite divine 
concepts, which were attributed in later times to YHWH’s work in the world.'®! The book of 
Deuteronomy, on the other hand, presents an anti-Canaanite polemic that begins before the exilic 
period. Schmid argues that von Rad’s understanding about the time of Solomon is based upon a 
mistaken interpretation of his reading of Israeli Mizrahi authors. Von Rad dates the Yahwist to 
the time of Solomon because he identifies Solomon with a period of enlightenment, education, 
and liberation. Schmid argues against this, saying that “wisdom” has nothing to do with the 
“education” and “liberation” of the enlightenment, which von Rad associates with the time of 


Solomon. It is difficult to be certain of the dating of Pentateuchal sources: even von Rad himself 
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admitted that the period is so far away that we are dealing here with collations. As far as Schmid 
can see, the original J story does not have to be close to the time of David and Solomon and it is 
possible to consider a later date.!® 

For Schmid, the work of the Yahwist is in the time of the book of Deuteronomy and the 
Deuteronomistic School.!* The Yahwist should be understood as a single collector, an author and 
a theologian, and this source exhibits a process of interpretation and editing.'™ Its author does not 
belong to the ancient Pentateuchal tradition.!© There are a number of texts in the context of the 
Yahwist that must come from later periods, so, for Schmid, the conclusion of a later Yahwist is a 
partial one. Here, the question of the Elohist becomes relevant again.'® The theological rework of 
the patriarchal traditions was, no doubt, different from that of the Moses and the Exodus 
traditions. These are very different from the Sinai tradition, and the wanderings of Israel in the 
wilderness. !°7 

Thomas Christian R6mer asserts that there is a Deuteronomistic influence on the 
vocabulary and ideology of the texts attributed by classical source criticism to the Yahwist.'©* 
Martin Rose, favorably cited by Romer, theorized that the J source belonged to the second or third 
generation of the Deuteronomistic school, and considered the Yahwist’s work on Genesis to 


Numbers as a prologue and “theological amendment” to the Deuteronomistic History. 
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9. Zemah Yoreh and Richard Eliot Friedman 


Schmid’s thesis has been advanced by Zemah Yoreh and Richard Eliot Friedman. 
Friedman has his own form of the documentary hypothesis that supplements Schmid’s idea: J is 
an historical introduction to Deuteronomy, and extends into the Deuteronomistic History.!© In 
almost a similar way, Rolf Rendtorff suggests that the Pentateuch is a creation of the 
Deuteronomist redactor who combined originally independent traditions.'’° Rendtorff thinks that 
the patriarchal complex in Genesis 12—50 developed through several stages of theological editing 
and interpretation into the large tradition complex it is now.!”! 

Yoreh furthers Schmid’s initial idea and suggests an explanation by which J is a source of 
the Pentateuch as well as the editor of E. Yoreh claims that the Yahwist was a conservative editor, 
who left-in the text’s inconsistencies because he attributed holiness to the text he edited.!”” 
According to Yoreh, many scholars have dealt with the theology of the Elohistic source and all 
agree that the fear of Elohim is central to an understanding of E.'’? Yoreh claims that E is the first 


source of the Pentateuch and the Yahwist was E’s first supplementary redactor.!”4 
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10. Erhard Blum 

Blum suggested, contrary to Gunkel, that the patriarchal stories in Genesis are not just a 
mere cycle of stories but integrated narratives with themes of their own. Blum views the 
Pentateuch as a series of independent traditions that were united in later times. For Blum, the 
patriarchal narratives were developed from small units into larger narratives incorporated into the 
Pentateuch.!’> For Blum the Patriarchal stories developed gradually from separated traditions 
about Jacob and Joseph, and that those traditions were tied through editing with the Abraham/ Lot 
cycle of narratives and the Isaac stories without bringing into consideration the existence of J or 
E. For Blum, P was represented not as an independent source but as a redactional layer that 
reshaped the older traditions. Blum placed and dated the Jacob cycle to the northern kingdom in 
the ninth century and Abraham-Lot to Judah. Blum’s KD is a Deuteronomistic composition that 
includes all of Moses’ life from Exodus to Deuteronomy. Blum connected the patriarchs’ story to 
the Exodus on the D level, but later changed his mind and attributed this connection to the priestly 
layer, which he marks KP and dates to the first half of the fifth century BCE. Blum attributes 


Genesis 15 to KD which is a Deuteronomistic layer.'”° 
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11. The E Source in Relation to the J Source 


Nicholson, in his book that surveys modern Pentateuchal research, explains that a trend in 
recent research, contrary to Schmid, is to regard E either as a stage on the way to J, or as additions 
to J.'”7 One proponent of this view is Christoph Levin, who claims that it is misleading to 
question the J source, whose editorial shape is secured by redaction criticism. Levin claims that 
people who say “farewell to the Yahwist” are not sitting on the train, but rather are standing 
behind it.!78 Two and a half centuries of biblical research have shown that the literary nature of 
Genesis 6-8, as well as Exodus 14, can only be explained as a combination of previously 
independent narratives.'’? Levin claims that E should be abandoned: some of the texts that are 
attributed to E are in fact texts that the J editor used in his composition.!*° This is true for the 
stories on the founding of the cult sites in Genesis 28 and Exodus 3. Other E texts are late 
additions, mostly focused on the piety and behavior of the patriarchs.'*! So too are large parts of 
the Joseph stories, which were united into an addition with a distinct theological profile, which 
Levin calls the “righteousness addition.”'®* 

Independent of Schmid and Levin, Martin Rose attempts to show that the Yahwist wrote 


his narrative subsequent to the Deuteronomist History and as a prologue to it.!*? There are two 


possibilities: the first is the creation of a Deuteronomist redactor who combined originally 
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independent traditions, and a Priestly writer who added the primeval history. The second 
possibility is the pre-P Tetrateuch, composed as a “prologue” to the Deuteronomistic History.'** 
12. The P Source (in Relation to the Other Sources), David Carr and Modern European 

Scholarship 

Dozeman and Schmid explain that David Carr argues that the pre-Priestly Pentateuch has 
nothing to do with the J source of classical source criticism.'®° Carr explains that P was originally 
separated from the non-P material, and now they are combined.!*° P is clearly present in the book 
of Genesis, as an originally separated source in the primeval history, and less clearly preserved at 
the end of the Joseph story.'®” According to Carr, the basic non-P substratum of Genesis is a 
carefully composed whole.'®* He claims that the non-P primeval history appears to be an 
introduction designed to reflect on both positive and negative aspects of the present human 
condition.!*? Carr pictures the formation of the Pentateuch as the work of a redactor, who did not 
subtract from his sources, but expanded them without corruption.!”? According to Carr, when 
Ancient Near Eastern scribes combined originally separated texts into one text, they often 
preserved enough of the integrity of each of the original sources. One obvious example could be 


the insertion of a Babylonian flood story into the Gilgamesh epic.'”! 
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Carr says that according to Rendtorff, there is also a scholarly trend to identify a layer of 
material later than P. This layer is called the post-Priestly layer of composition.'”” Previously, this 
layer was assigned to the redaction that combined P with non-P material and was considered the 
final redaction of the Pentateuch.'?* From the 1980s onward, scholars have argued on various 
grounds for the post-Priestly origins of a variety of non-P texts. Some have argued that the non-P 
primeval history belongs to this layer, as does Gen 15, Ex 34:11—26, and Deut 34.!"4 

In European scholarship in recent years, the focus has been on the P source and the non-P 
material. From the non-P material, more and more texts are assigned by European scholars to 
post-P, indicating expansions and additions to the Pentateuch.!”> According to Reinhard Kratz, 
when looking at non-P and non-D texts, one can note that single parts of the narratives in the 
Pentateuch existed as independent narratives (e.g., primeval history, patriarchs, Moses). It is only 
in the second step that these traditions were integrated into a literary unity.!°° Kratz argues that 
the Priestly text cannot be understood by itself, without knowledge of the non-P material to which 
it refers.'°’ He reached a conclusion that contradicts today’s consensus, arguing for a pre-Priestly 
connection between the primeval history, the patriarchal narratives, and the Moses story. For 
Kratz, P could not have been the first one to have made this connection, as is often assumed 
today. 

According to Ronald Hendel, the non-Priestly components of the primeval history are 


assembled into one literary unit by a series of explicit cross-references. Hendel cites an 
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unpublished dissertation by Reiner Kessler, who argued that the cross-references are late, 
secondary additions that were added by a series of scribes who created a continuous non-P 
narrative from previously existing literary units. Hendel points to the linguistic integrity of the J 
source. In the J primeval history, humans were supposed to be farmers (Gen 3:23) in contrast to 
the Patriarchs, who were nomads.!?* Hendel asserts that Joseph Blenkinsopp argued that the J 
narrative is post-exilic and postdates P, primarily because a few nouns such as 15n are found 
elsewhere in exilic or post-exilic books (e.g. Ezek 13:18). Hendel argues that such lexical 
comparison is valid for relative dating only if there is a linguistic shift from an earlier to the later 
word meaning “to sew,” but actually, 1)n is the only Hebrew term with this meaning. There was 
no linguistic shift for this term. Hendel claims that the language of J is earlier than P.'”? Albert de 
Pury thinks that P was an independent literary work. He claims that various elements of P can be 
dismantled and reassembled. This view is in contrast to scholars—such as Rentdorff and van 
Seters—who consider P to be a redactional layer, reworking and reinterpreting an older text 
without suppressing it.?"° 

According to Jan Christian Gertz, texts that are ascribed to the Yahwist are generally 
considered to be multilayered.”°! Disunity also surrounds the extent and dating of the Yahwist’s 
work. Gertz explains the consensus that the pre-Priestly Tetrateuch created by the Yahwist 


comprised at least three sections: the primordial history in Gen 1—11; the Patriarchal cycles 
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(including the story of Joseph), and the Exodus narrative.” This scholar explains that the 
patriarchal narratives and the story of the Exodus were originally transmitted separately, including 
the Joseph novella.” He claims that the non-Priestly Joseph novella originally concluded with 
the reconciliation of the brothers at the grave of their father in the land of Canaan (Gen 50:1—5a, 
5b, 6—7a, 8a, 9-11, and 15—21).?"* He claims that P provides the earliest literary transition from 
the Patriarchs and Joseph to Moses.”°> 

Thomas Dozeman, Konrad Schmid and Jan Christian Gertz advocate a new hypothesis of 
Pentateuchal composition in which the Priestly author is the first historian to combine the original 
stories of the patriarchal ancestors and the Exodus.” Van Seters also points out that it was 
Konrad Schmid who was the first to suggest that it was the Priestly writer who made the 
connection between patriarchal stories and the Exodus story, and that P had no knowledge of the 
Joseph story.”°7 Dozeman sees a replacement in the sources J and E with an editorial rewriting of 
Pentateuchal material.””° 

Dozeman points to revisions of the documentary hypothesis that have influenced the 
interpretation of the Pentateuch, including the re-dating of the P source from the exile to the 
monarchy period and the limitation of the role of the redactors in the combination of the 
sources.””? Dozeman points to Richard Eliot Friedman who had sought to separate the J and E 


sources. The important literary criterion for separating J and E is the different approach to the 
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divine names Yahweh and Elohim, since each had a different idea of when the divine name was 
first revealed to humans. Other distinctions in content include sacred objects such as the ark in J 
(Num 10:33—36), and Moses staff in E (Ex 4:2-5:17). Terminology is also different in each 
source such as the mountain of God and Horeb in E and Sinai in J.7'° 

Van Seters responds to the methodology of current European scholars. This new 
methodology is a form of redaction criticism, as Van Seters explains it in his own words: “for 
some inexplicable reason the source P is retained, as well as the distinction between P and non-P. 
P is regarded as providing the basic form and shape of the Pentateuch with non-P considered as 
filler or post-P redactional expression.””!! 

13. Konrad Schmid 

Konrad Schmid offers a very interesting perspective on Genesis. According to this 
scholar, classical source critics viewed the texts in Genesis as elements of narrative threads that 
extended beyond the book of Genesis and the Pentateuchal scope (J,E and P).”!? On the level of 
the final form of the Pentateuch, Schmid points out that Genesis serves as a prologue to what 
follows in Exodus through Deuteronomy.?'? Schmid claims that the function of Genesis in the 
Pentateuch is not to serve as an introduction to the Moses story.”!4 Genesis deals with themes that 
have no counterpart in the Exodus-Deuteronomy section. For Schmid, P establishes the main 


thread along with other older independent texts that have been arranged.”!> For Schmid, the 


promise of the land to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as an oath is a topic binding the Pentateuch 
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together. The texts putting forward the notion of the land promise to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as 
an oath seem to presuppose P and D. Josh 24:2-4 looks back to Gen 11-12 which introduces a 
new idea, according to Schmid looking back to Genesis 11-12, contrary to the presentation of 
Abraham in Genesis with a reference to his and his father’s idolatry in Mesopotamia. The location 
of Josh 24 in Shechem probably refers to Gen12:6, 8. Joseph and Joshua are paralleled by their 
age of 110 years (Gen 50:22; Josh 24:29). Schmid’s point is that the Genesis texts he 
mentioned—12:6, 8; 11:27-32 and Gen 50:26—show any awareness of Joshua 24. Schmid sees 
here a different layer taken up later by Joshua 24.7!° 

For Schmid, Genesis 15 includes the most prominent bridge between Genesis and Exodus. 
Gen 15:13-16 previews Israel’s four hundred years of slavery in Egypt.”!” For Schmid, the 
inclusion of Genesis 15 within the Deuteronomistic writings is not convincing. He also has a 
problem with the idea that Genesis 15 introduces E. In Genesis 15 the name YHWH is often 
being used while Elohim never appears. Schmid has classified this chapter as a separated 
Deuteronomistic text. Schmid has reservations about this classification. He explained that the 
specific notion of covenant in Genesis 15 hardly fits Deuteronomistic ideas. Schmid tends to 
associate this text with P. He sees in this text a re-reading of Genesis 17 (P). Verses 14 and 15 in 
Genesis 15 use an image that occurs especially in P texts”!’. Schmid’s conclusion is that 
Genesis 15 has explicit links that presuppose P. 

Konrad Schmid explains Gunkel’s method of literary criticism. Gunkel considered the 
literary history of the Old Testament as a history of its genres.”!? Schmid maintains that the 


earliest texts of the Old Testament probably came from the early monarchical period, although 
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their oral prehistory may be earlier.?”° Schmid points to similarities between the oracles of 
salvation in Second Isaiah and the neo-Assyrian prophecies nearly a hundred years earlier. 
Schmid concludes that in monarchical Judah there were prophecies of salvation of the neo- 
Assyrian type. These strongly influenced the prophecies of Second Isaiah.”*! Schmid describes 
the influence of Blum’s work on the Patriarchs regarding the literary beginnings of the 
Pentateuch, which he describes as “sources within a limited literary horizon” which only in the 
exilic/early post-exilic period were within a comprehensible context. Schmid points to a strand of 
research that is no longer accepted which he calls “farewell to the Yahwist,” a movement that 
seeks to explain the composition of the Pentateuch without a pre- priestly master narrative.’”” 

Schmid explains that the northern kingdom developed more rapidly and was a more 
prominent kingdom.””3 Schmid assumes that writing developed first in the north. In both 
kingdoms it probably took place in the sanctuaries, or in the royal residence, during the Omride 
period in the capital of Samaria.”** Schmid also claims that the Jacob traditions were handed on or 
cultivated at Beth El in the pre- Assyrian period. Schmid doubts the story of Jeroboam I 
establishing the two temples at Dan and Beth El. Schmid claims that Beth El was a disputed 
territory between Israel and Judah. The territory of Benjamin was disputed during the reigns of 
Rehoboam to Asa including Beth El. (I Kgs 14: 30; 15: 17, 16, a0) 2 


For Schmid, the time of twins Esau and Jacob refers to a period before 587 BCE.””6 
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Schmid claims that the Assyrian dominance in the Levant is dated from the ascent of the Assyrian 
king Tiglath- Pileser Ill in 745 BCE. The political and intellectual-spiritual situation in Israel and 
Judah was fundamentally altered. Schmid explains that Assyrian’s tribute policy was an important 
factor in the political history of Israel and Judah in the eighth and seventh centuries BCE. 
Financing the army and building imperial centers required regular annual campaign marches into 
the periphery of the empire.”?” King Manasseh of Judah proved himself a loyal vassal to Assyria, 
and as a result ruled for fifty-five years.”** Schmid suggests that during the reign of Josiah, Judah 
expanded its territory to northern Israel, including Beth El and incorporated traditions handed on 
including the Jacob cycle and the narratives of the Judges.””° 

For Schmid, by the end of the seventh century BC, in the historical context of the fall of 
the neo-Assyrian empire, anti-Assyrian content had translated the loyalty demanded by Assyria to 
Israel’s relationship with God. Schmid points back to the book of Deuteronomy, which can be 
understood as a subservice reception of Neo-Assyrian covenantal theology.”°” Schmid claims that 
none of Abraham’s narratives outside of Genesis can be dated before the exile.”*! 

According to Schmid, prophecy was not a phenomenon limited to Israel. Prophecies of 
judgment are not unique to Israel; in fact, comparable phenomena are known from neo-Assyria 
(seventh century). Under Ashurbanipal (668- 631/627?) loyal positive vassals of his father 
Esarhaddon (680-669 BCE) were collected and assembled to legitimize the rule of 


Ashurbanipal.?* 
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For Schmid, the linkage of the Abraham- Lot cycle with Jacob, as well as the 
incorporation of the Joseph novella, is dated to the exilic period.”** The core of the story of the 
patriarchs as it now stands, can be distinguished within the Jacob narratives (Genesis 25-34), but 
Abraham (Genesis 13, 18, 19) and Isaac (Genesis 26) each had their own independent tradition. 
The Jacob narrative (Genesis 37-50) is another building block with its own character. For Schmid 
an overarching patriarchal narrative containing Genesis 12-50 would first be created in the exilic 
period. Schmid explains this as a redactive work in the exilic times that joined the different 
patriarchal cycles and the Joseph narratives. The unit can be held together by a genealogical 
linking of Abraham and Jacob and Jacob and Joseph.”*4 Schmid claims that the working together 
of Genesis and Exodus is signaled in the context of Genesis 15, Exodus 3-4 and Joshua 24. 
Genesis 15—13-—26, is the only text in the patriarchal narratives that contains an explicit allusion 
forward to the Exodus event (to this we must add Genesis 50 which provides the frame.)**> 

Gen 12:10-20 might allude to the Exodus**® so does Joshua 24 which Schmid sees in the 
light of the exodus. Genesis 15 is considered by Schmid as post-Priestly because the language is 
influenced by the priestly document.?>” 

14. Menahem Haran and Moshe Weinfeld 

Menahem Haran and Moshe Weinfeld show that the Priestly material was not spun out of 

thin air in the exilic or post-exilic period, but embodies more ancient traditions, especially law.7** 


In 1981, Israel Knohl argued that Leviticus 23 was an H revision of an earlier P synopsis of the 
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themes and obligations of the festival.”*? As a result of Knohl’s additional work, it was clear that 
much of Leviticus 17—26 and similar material represented a layer of legal composition that 
bridged independent Priestly instruction and non-Priestly legal materials, such as the Covenant 
Code (Ex 20:22-23:33) and especially Deuteronomy.””° 
15. Marvin Sweeney and the Premise of the E Source Priority 

Mavin Sweeney explains that the E source is characterized by a reserved understanding of 
the relationship between God and human beings. God is represented by angels, burning bushes, 
dreams, and visions. Elements of Jacob’s vision of God at Beth El (Genesis 28) are assigned to 
the E source. Sweeney suggests that J is a later source, which makes E the fundamental source of 
the Pentateuch. E was composed in the north and was brought to Judah following the destruction 
of northern Israel in 722 BCE. Sweeney supports this hypothesis by referring to mid-eighth- 
century prophets associated with the northern kingdom of Israel, who appear to know elements of 
the Pentateuchal texts. Hosea cites Pentateuchal narratives concerning Jacob, the Exodus, and the 
wilderness wanderings in chapter 12 and the Ten Commandments in chapter 4. Amos cites the 
covenant code in chapter 2, and the Exodus tradition in various points in his book. Sweeney also 
claims that much of the Pentateuchal narrative presupposes the northern Kingdom of Israel; both 
Jacob and Joseph appear to be northern Israelite ancestral figures. Jacob appears especially at 
northern Israelite sites. He founds the northern sanctuary at Beth El as a result of his visionary 
experience of God in Genesis 28. Sweeney claims that the Joseph narrative also appears to be a 
northern Israelite narrative that was edited by a Judean redactor. According to Sweeney the 


formal synchronic literary structure of Genesis is designed to lead the reader from creation to a 
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focus on the nation of Israel.7*! 


Another interesting point is that Dozeman claims that Levitical 
priests composed the E source with a special focus on Shechem, the capital of the north (Gen 
33:18-19.)°4* The Genesis passage, although it provides some conclusion for Jacob’s journey back 
to Canaan and points to the centrality of Shechem as a cult place of the north, it does not show 


any signs of priestly themes. In the following I will show that E is related more to the state 
ideology of northern Israel than to priestly concerns. 

16. Conclusion 

To conclude this section, I would like to point to a few features that scholars have 

observed and that we can use in order to explain the visions in Genesis. Von Rad pointed out that 
the Elohistic work arose in prophetic circles; therefore, we might find resemblances between the 
vision narratives in Genesis and the prophetic visions. The shift in source criticism in the late 
twentieth century dates the Judean source to the late monarchic/exilic period. Schmid viewed J as 
an exilic product that was composed as a prologue to the Deuteronomistic books. Carr pictured 
the formation of the Pentateuch as the work of a redactor who did not alter the ancient sources. If 
we adopt this hypothesis, we can understand some of the very different world views of Genesis. 
On the other hand there is the Judean centered literature, such as the books of Former Prophets 
section (as well as other books in the Bible). Sweeney points out that the reduced 
anthropomorphism is a mark of the Elohistic source, therefore we may understand the dreams in 
which God reveals himself to men in Genesis as Elohistic narratives. He notes that some of the 
Pentateuchal traditions are known in northern Israel in the eighth century BCE by northern 


prophets from the circle from which, according to von Rad, the Elohistic narratives arose. 
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D. Ancient Near East Background 


Ancient Israel drew from its surrounding cultures of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Ugarit. All 
of these contributed to the formation of Israelite visionary narratives, as we see them in the Hebrew 
Bible (in this work, specifically in Genesis). My purpose here is to show that the prophetic dream 
is a widespread phenomenon in the Ancient Near East that appears in its mythological texts. Dreams 
also appear in the context of prophecy, sacred places, and are connected to phenomena of 
divination, magic etc. 

In Mesopotamia, many types of divination occur. If the message is perceived as direct 
divine revelation, one speaks of inspired or inductive divination as in the case of dreams and 
prophecies. On the other hand, if the sign is perceived on the basis of human activity, thanks to 
constant observation, and to the evaluation of phenomena in nature and in society, this is a 
question of deductive or technical divination.”*? The Mesopotamian temple served as a home for a 
particular deity.”“+ The ancient Mesopotamian temples were complex, highly organized and 
heavily staffed organizations.**° Many types of religious personnel served in ancient 
Mesopotamian society, including priests, cult personnel, diviners and “magicians.” Tammi 
Schneider points out that the priests justified their leadership on religious grounds.”“° Since 
humans existed to serve the gods, the responsibility of the diviner was to learn what the gods 


wanted. The ancient Mesopotamians believed that gods disclosed their intentions through signs 
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involving natural phenomena and world events that needed to be interpreted through prolonged 
observation and study. This was accomplished by means of omens.747 
1. Mesopotamian Myth 
My goal here is to show that in the Ancient Near Eastern mythological text, 
communication with the gods was through dreams, a literary phenomenon that is similar to what 
we find in Genesis when the patriarchs communicate with God through dream revelations 
(Genesis 28, 37). 
2. Atra-Hasis 
Atra-Hasis is the story of the Babylonian flood. This myth is a worldwide "prehistory" that 
begins with the creation of humanity and ends with the rescue of humanity from the flood. The 
god Enki wants to save Atra-Hasis from the disaster and reveals the up-and-coming disaster to the 
hero through a divine revelation in a dream,”* and also advises him to build a ship to save himself 
and his family.*” 
3. Gilgamesh 
In the epic of Gilgamesh, the hero who is part human and part divine, communicates with 
the gods through dreams. Sweeney points out that in the epic of Gilgamesh, the hero receives a 
symbolic dream that is interpreted by the hero’s mother. The hero dreams that he will be 
challenged and his mother tells him that this dream is a signal of divine approval.?°° 
Gilgamesh prepares to receive the dream by digging a canal to the west and scattering 


incense offerings, which were typically employed to welcome dream daemons. Gilgamesh 
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invokes a mountain which he and Enkidu will later ascend. The mountain responds by sending a 
dream in the form of a wind that puts Gilgamesh into deep sleep while he huddles on the ground 
with his chin touching his knees (resembles Elijah in I Kings 18) in what appears to be a trance.”>! 
Another interesting point is that in the Sumerian version of Gilgamesh, the hero’s mother warns 
him from the beginning about Enkidu. 7” 

Among the dream incidents in the epic of Gilgamesh, there are two parallel dreams of 
Gilgamesh that occurred before he met his friend Enkidu. The dreams are introduced for the sole 
purpose of preparing the listener for the arrival of Enkidu.”™ 

In the epic of Gilgamesh, Enkidu dreams a dream, Enkidu sees and hears the great gods 
deliberate in their heavenly assembly and decide that he is to die. This dream incident represents 
an ingenious shortcut of the poet in linking together the various strands of his story.7™4 

4. Magic 

Magic is to a large extent a traditional activity.**° Divination is a magical phenomenon 
practiced in the Ancient Near East including ancient Israel.**° Ancient Israel was a “magic” 
society like those around it.?°’ Divination was used to enquire into cases of illness, to decide 
whether or not to undertake a military campaign, or to take a journey, to enquire into certain 
features of pregnancy, to allay fears in pressing situations, to determine the cause of present 


misery. Israelite divination corresponded broadly in the range of its uses to the utilization of 
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divination in Mesopotamia and elsewhere in the Near Eastern environment. The “urim and 
thummim” symbolized the entire practices of cultic divination.” 

Historically, magic was the pre-eminent intellectual and spiritual activity of throughout 
the Mesopotamian civilization as well as that of Egypt. Cryer gives an example of one of the 
Pharaoh’s essential functions, which is that of a medicine man whose magic ensured good 
crops.”°’ Cryer explains that the Bible used divination to bestow divine authority upon figures 
such as Joseph and David to illustrate God’s concern for his chosen leaders such as Jacob and 
David.? According to Schneider, the goal of the magician and sorcerer was to influence humans’ 
success on earth.”°! Schneider explains that magic was almost a normative rather than a 
descriptive term, Ancient Mesopotamia had no categories considered “magic” that could clearly 
be distinguished from anything viewed as religious. Magic was simply regarded as something 
normal and was not disapproved. 

5. Divination 

Divination may be characterized as the use of technical expertise in the interpretation of 
natural or induced phenomena, the most common technique being the examination of animal 
livers.** Beginning from the old Babylonian period, much can be found in the Akkadian corpus, 
which contains elaborate divinatory texts. Divinatory disciplines reached the peak of their 
4 


development in the neo-Assyrian period and continued until the end of the cuneiform culture.” 


Cryer explains that dream interpretation is a popular variety of divination. Other kinds of 
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divination were astrology, examination of birth anomalies, and interpretation of oil patterns.” 


Many signs are transient phenomena, such as a solar eclipse, a snake appearing in a house, the 
shape and physiognomic characteristics in the liver of slaughtered sheep.” Such signs can be 
understood as divine messages sent at specific points of time. On the other hand, other signs 
represent permanent characteristics, such as the month in which the foundation was laid for 
building a house, the location of human settlements, the length of the fingers or the shape of the 
head. These are not messages sent at a certain moment but rather are permanent marks of fate 
assigned to the house, place or person concerned.”°’ Divination per se would not require faith in 
the gods as persons. The signs could be conceived as part of the dynamic of the world in which 
people lived.7° 

Divination was important in political life. Divination science involved secret knowledge. 
As such it was an instrument of power.” The first evidence for heavenly divination goes back to 
the old Babylonian period, to omens, especially those that involved eclipses of the moon.?” 
Schneider explains that examining the liver of an animal to determine the future or to discern 
what deities wanted from humans appears to the modern world to be a trivial superstition. But in 


Babylonia it was an intellectual effort, one that was sustained over many centuries.””! 
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6. Bard Priests 

Bardi is a Mesopotamian diviner usually translated as “seer.””’* There are two types of 
oracle priests: Bard and Sailu. These two types are mentioned side by side not only in religious 
texts, but also in certain documents of daily life such as private letters from Assyria and 
Babylon.?” 

In Mesopotamia, Bari priests were experts in the interpretation of symbolism that 
occurred in dreams.””4 The Bardi was held to be a cultic functionary who mediated between gods 
and humans.”’> Sweeney explains that Mesopotamian Bardi priests were visionary diviners who 
were trained to read signs in the world at large in order to discern the will of the gods. Such signs 
could be read in the entrails of sacrificed animals, seen in the movement of the stars and planets, 
and read from oil patterns on water, and smoke patterns from sacrificial altars.””° 

The technique of divination based on the interpretation of monstrous births, whether 
human or animal, was widely used in the old Babylonian period and later. Two separate series of 


omens were collected. One deals with animal anomalies and the other with human mutations.?”” 
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7. Balaam 

Sweeney points to the Transjordan text from Deir Allah, dated between the ninth century 
and the early eighth century BCE. It is an Aramean text that describes Balaam bar Beor, and his 
vision—a vision of the defeat of Israel in the Transjordan region.”’° Balaam is identified as an 
exemplar of the Mesopotamian Bari — priest, or oracular diviner — and reports his dream vision in 
typical fashion with both a report of the dream and its interpretation.””? Meindert Dijkstra dates 
the Balaam texts to 700s BCE.”*° An earthquake between 880-770 BCE destroyed the building on 
which the Balaam inscription was plastered. The earthquake was felt on both sides of the Jordan 
Valley in the time of King Uziah and the prophet Amos in about 760 BCE. The narrative of 


Balaam itself could be much older: in it the gods appear to Balaam as messengers of El. 


8. Dreams 

In the written records of the civilization of the Ancient Near East, reference to dreams 
occurs on several clearly distinct literary levels, each subject to its own rigid and consistent 
stylistic conventions.”*! 

Sumerian gods may experience dreams, and consequently are in need of interpreters.7°* 
The goddess Gatumdug is qualified for her task of interpreting dreams, but human priests perform 
the same function.7°? 


The god Thammuz addresses his sister asking her to tell him the “meaning” of his 


dream.”** The interpretation of “symbolic” dreams by means of divinatory techniques which aim 
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to make the deity convey his message through another medium is but one of the many functions 
of the diviner priest called Saliu, “He who asks questions.”?°> 

The Akkadian phrase tabrit musi is interpreted as nocturnal vision. It is used as a poetic 
synonym for dream. The Akkadian word Mas is used for a “message dream.” In Mesopotamia, 
evil dreams were often conceived of as inflicted upon a man by his god when he turned away 
from him or also by his enemies who took advantage of his defenselessness caused by the wrath 
of his protective deity.*°° There are several deities which are described as the gods of dreams, 
including the Sumerian god Mamu, which means “god dream.””?°7 

In the Ancient Near East, dream experiences were recorded on three clearly differentiated 
planes: dreams as revelations of the deity which may or may not require interpretation; dreams 
which reflect symptomatically the state of mind, the spiritual and bodily “health” of the dreamer, 
which are only mentioned but never recorded; and, thirdly, mantic dreams in which forthcoming 
events are prognosticated.”** Oppenheim explains that dreams of revelations always contain a 
message and occur only under critical circumstances and then as a privilege to the leader of the 
social group.”8? Such message dreams are nearly always recorded in royal inscriptions, and these 
make up the bulk of what is preserved of Egyptian and Mesopotamian texts.”? Oppenheim would 
like to propose that the incubation dream experienced in a sanctuary in a sacred locality—whether 
91 


the dream is sought or sent-should be considered the prototype of most of the dreams.” 


Obviously, says Oppenheim, spontaneous revelations of the deity in dreams were reserved in the 
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Ancient Near East to persons of the male sex.””” In the Near East, theophany is the prototype of 
the “message dreams” in which the deity appears and addresses the sleeping person.” “Message 
dreams” were spread out over the Ancient Near East where they served as legitimation of 
monarchies in question, or for projects undertaken by the various monarchies.7** Cryer claims that 
dream interpretation became popular in the course of the first millennium. 

Cryer suggests that dream interpretation may have been fulfilled by a female office in 
Sumerian times.””° In Mesopotamia, dream interpretation was considered to be an “academic 
discipline.”°° Oppenheim distinguished between a message dream containing unambiguous 
content and the symbolic dream which requires interpretation by the Oman collection.””” 

9. Prophecy 

The parallels between prophecy and dreams in the Ancient Near East and the Hebrew 
Bible are so many and so striking that we simply cannot disregard them.?”* Biblical dreams are a 
manifestation of similar phenomena within a much greater cultural context.*”? Weinfeld claims 
that the basic form as well as basic motifs of classical prophecy are rooted in Ancient Near 
Eastern literature.*°° What we find in these different contexts are strongly related phenomena 
within connected cultures, showing us that prophecy was a widespread phenomenon in various 


Ancient Near Eastern cultures.>?! 
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Schneider states that there is prophecy in the religions of both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
prophetic texts reveal the existence of “inspired” prophecy in the Ancient Near East. In the 
Assyrian context, the prophecies are closely linked to the cult of Ishtar and the Assyrian royal 
ideology, mythology and iconography.*°* According to Schneider, “prophecy” can be defined as 
“the passing of allegedly divine messages by a human intermediary to a third party.”°°? The 
“prophets” drew upon inspiration through ecstasy, dreams, or “inner illuminations.” 

The kings of Mesopotamia apparently never went into battle without prior consultation 
with higher powers.°“ Prophecies from the time of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal were not meant 
for the distant future but concerned some contemporary national crisis.*°> Van der Toorn notes 
that prophecy accompanied with an ecstatic nature appeared in Assyria where it served a role in 
royal propaganda.*”° Unlike Assyria, the prophets in Israel were predominantly male.>”” 

Kaiser defined the term prophet in the Hebrew Bible “x’21” by comparing it to the 
Akkadian nabi “cry, announce.” He explains that depending on whether the Hebrew noun form is 
understood as active or passive, the translation “speaker” or else “one called” is obtained. For 
Kaiser there is a tendency for the passive interpretation with the support of the Akkadian nabium 
“one who is called.” °° Kaiser argues, based on Numbers 12:6-9, that the dream was regarded as 
being of a lesser quality of revelation than was revelation by word.*”” 
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The old Babylonian gods granted prophetic revelations only in the sanctuary. Dreams may 
accrue in other places, but prophecy, properly speaking, is confined to the temple.*!? Neo- 
Assyrian prophecies and old Babylonian prophecies relate to victory of the king over his 
enemies.*!! The phenomena provided political support to the king (in Neo-Assyria and in 
Mari).?!? In Mari the prophecies included promises of protection against enemy weapons.?!? As a 
phenomenon, prophecy is cross-cultural. >'4 In the context of the Ancient Near East prophecy, the 
path from a spoken word to the written record may be long and twisted.*!> Nissinen also finds 
parallels between the ESnunna oracles and the Bible, specifically he refers to revelations of divine 
counsel to the pious. 

10. Egypt 

In Egypt, the gods appeared to humans in dreams, often appearing in human or animal 
forms.*'© Sweeney points out that the key element of divine interaction with humans is through 
divine speech, conceived as well-crafted prophecies. 

In the context of ancient Egyptian myths, Sweeney points out that Horus ruled as a 
mythological king of Egypt. This deity manifested itself to Thotmuse IV (1401-1391 BCE) while 
he slept by the great sphinx of Egypt.*!” 

Sweeney also notes an analogous dream vision reported by the third dynasty Pharaoh 


Djoser (2650- 2600 BCE). The creation god, Khanin, appeared to him in a dream.?!® The god 
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granted Pharaoh precious stones and raw hard stones, so that the Pharaoh could build temples and 
shrines. The god promised the proper flow of the Nile, divine support, prosperity, and food during 
his reign. 

Ancient Egyptians understood that the gods sometimes spoke to them in dreams. When 
Pharaoh Tanutamon (664-656 BCE), in the twenty-fifth dynasty, dreamed of two serpents, his 
advisors identified them as two goddesses, who were granting him rule over upper and lower 
Egypt. Sweeney explains that the key element of divine interaction with human beings was 
through divine speech conceived as well-crafted prophecy that represents the speech of the 
gods.3 

In Egypt the primary form of divination was the oracle.**? This phenomenon spread over 
millennia. The oracles of the most revered deities were correspondingly represented.*?! Temples 
were off-limits to the people and connecting with the deity was enabled only during the course of 
the procession of the god’s image outside the temple.*”” 

Egyptians never collected omens as in Mesopotamia, with the exception of dream Omnia. 
There is one Egyptian dream omen from the nineteenth dynasty (1309-1080).°**? Dreams 
experienced by “the sons of Seth” and “the sons of Horus” represented an analogy of mankind. In 


a dream book from the second century AD, the dreams have been organized topically and feature 


such activities as sitting, having sexual relations, etc. 
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11. Ugarit 

Sweeney points out that in the Ugarit texts, the gods often interacted with humans through 
dreams.*** One Ugarit example of a dream vision can be found in the mythological texts of 
Aghat.*”° In this text, Danel is a sage portrayed as the ruler of Rapha (Danel the sage is cited in 
Ezek 14:14, and may also stand in the background of the sage Daniel, who is the main character 
in the book of Daniel). He presents offerings to the gods, then retires to sleep and waits for a 
dream vision. He repeats this process for six days without success. On the seventh day, Baal 
appears to Danel who complains that he has no son, and ultimately, he is blessed with a son by the 
gods.°”° 

Another example of dream visions from Ugarit, is the Keret cycle. This narrative contains 

folkloric motifs of royal ideology, in which there is a visionary experience. The text is concerned 
with folkloristic motifs of royal ideology, the continuity of the dynastic house, and human or 
royal interaction with the gods. Keret is the king of Khabur on the Khabur River. In this narrative, 
Keret’s house was destroyed and his seven sons were killed. El appears to Keret in a dream 
vision. El offers Keret gold, silver, chariots and horsemen. Keret declines El’s proposals and asks 
for descendants.*”’ Ultimately, Keret succeeds in restoring his family.*** 
12. Neo-Assyria 
Neo-Assyrian prophecy is closer to Biblical prophecy than the old Babylonian prophecy, 


not only in time but also with respect to the underlying view of prophecy as the word of god. 


Neo-Assyrian prophecy had enduring value, and was applicable to more than one situation. The 
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old Babylonian prophecy was punctual, Neo-Assyrian prophecy was durative, transcending the 
historical circumstances which prompted its first deliverance.*”? 

The city Assur was the ancient capital of the Assyrian people and was named after the 
national god. Even after the capital was moved to Nimrod/Kalah, Assur retained its status as a 
significant economic center.*°? The Neo-Assyrian prophets were accredited by the royal 
bureaucracy on the strength of the content of their predictions. They were never anonymous.**! 
(Contrary to that, we don’t know the identity of the Mari prophets.)**? In Neo-Assyrian sources 
the standard word for prophet is raggimu which replaced the word mahhu- Raggimu literally 
means “shouter/proclaimer.”**? The Assyrian oracles are called “words of Ishtar.” .734 I8tar was 


the Goddess of love and fertility and at the same time she was the goddess of war.*> 


The prophets bear names associated with the goddess or her cult.*°° In neo-Assyrian 
society, prophets not only deposited a selection of their oracles in the royal archives, but 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, were the only Assyrian kings to recognize the significance of 
prophetic messages in their inscriptions.*°” The prophets in the neo-Assyrian kingdom are 


connected to the [Star sanctuary 





2° Van der Toorn, “Mesopotamian Prophecy,” 77. 

330 Oded Bustenay, (07297 "1 —'7 MND) 9227 7WNI 77177) NIU” 721 [The Early history of the 
Babylonian Exile (eighth—sixth centuries BCE)]. (Haifa: Pardes Publication, 2010), 129- 130. 
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The Neo-Assyrian prophecies are dated to the seventh century BCE. The Neo-Assyrian 
prophecies have been extracted from their original context and recorded independently with a 
reporting the name and the provenance of the prophet or prophets.*** Neo-Assyrian prophecy is a 
thousand years younger than its old Babylonian counterpart.*°? 

One of the symbols of worship in Assyria was the prostitute as well as the seven-story 
ziggurat.*#° The prophets of Assyria brought the word of Ishtar and not the word of the god A&’ur 
of Assyria.**! In a Neo-Assyrian letter designated Harper ABL 923, a court official writes to 
Assurbanipal and mentions that the God Assur used to talk in dreams with the king’s 
grandfather.*4? 

Oppenheim explains a dream report from the historical inscription of Assurbanipal. He 
says that a dream is a means of communication between this world and that of the gods. On the 
occasion of a risk of invasion by the Elamites (&8, no. 10) Assurbanipal’s apprehensions were 
calmed by a theophany of the goddess Ishtar. This appearance of the deity took place at night, in 
her sanctuary, and was sought in a formal and lengthy prayer by the king, who described in some 
detail how he approached her image, took his stand in front of it and he fell down at her feet, 
praying and crying.“ 

The content of this “nocturnal vision” is given in a direct quotation of the report of the 
priest. He was a silenced witness. According t the priests report, during his visit at the sanctuary 
the vision was enacted in front of him by the —_ goddess and the king, and it began with IS8tar’s 


entrance and finished with her exit. The apparition of the goddess was described in detail: she 


338 Hrii8a and Tait, Ancient Mesopotamian Religion, 178. 
339 Van der Toorn, “Mesopotamian Prophecy,” 72. 

340 Parpola, Assyrian Prophecies, xvi. 
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2 Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams, 200. 
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entered in full battle array and addressed the king with words of comfort, speaking like a mother 
to her child. The king answered, accepting her encouragement. [Star bade him to stay in her 
sanctuary while she fought his battle.*4* The worship markers of I8tar have roots in the Inanna 
Sumerian worship and also have parallels in Canaanite worship of the goddess Ashera. 
Throughout the prophecies the king is presented as a semi-divine being.**° The individuals who 
became prophets belong to the community of I8tar,*4° 

While all the oracles in the corpus are addressed to the king, or concern the king or his son 
and display a positive attitude towards the king, it is also certain that other types of prophecies 
existed. Contemporary letters and other sources reveal that the prophets could also sharply attack 


the king and his behavior.*4” 


E. Methodology: Form Criticism 

Form criticism was developed by Herman Gunkel under the influence of the Grimm 
brothers. Form criticism is a method of analyzing literature through a study of literary types and 
genres. It focuses on identifying a text’s genre structure, its intention, and how it functions in its 
life settings. The Grimm brothers were famous German mythologists and philologists in the 
eighteenth century. Their collections and publications of folklore studies inspired many at that 
time in Europe in the search for the origin of the traditions, stories, and myths of German culture. 
The popularity of their views can be traced to a backlash against the Enlightenment and its ideas 


of global humanism. 
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Gunkel focused on the analysis of short self-contained literary units, including historical 
legends, prophetic oracular speeches, and individual psalms.*“* However he ignores how they 
functioned within the larger context because he was concerned only with the mythological origins 
of these small units. My intention is to analyze three vision narratives employing form criticism, 
but also to examine how they serve the theological intent of Genesis. In terms of a form critical 
analysis, the individual units must support the overall intent of the larger unit such as a Biblical 
book. I propose that the connection between the units is important as well as their connection to 
the larger cycles and to the Bible as a whole. 

As Sweeney explains, form criticism has changed markedly since the initial work of 
Herman Gunkel in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, particularly due to its 
interaction with other critical methods.**” Sweeney furthers his explanation by stating that 
although form criticism originated as a diachronic critical method for attempting to reconstruct 
the oral forms and societal settings that stood behind the present form of individual Biblical texts, 
it has now evolved into a comprehensive synchronic and diachronic literary method for reading 
Biblical texts as a whole. Contemporary form criticism has not abandoned diachronic exegesis, 
and, even more significantly, Sweeney states that a full understanding of the final synchronic 
form of the text is the necessary precondition for reconstructing its diachronic forms and 
settings.*°” As Sweeney explains in his own words: 

All written texts draw upon the larger language or linguistic system of 


communication and expression in which they are expressed, and each language has its 


348 Marvin A. Sweeney, and Ehud Ben Zvi. Introduction to The Changing Face of Form Criticism 
for the Twenty-First Century. (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2003), 2. 

34 Marvin A. Sweeney, Reading Prophetic Books: Form, Intertextuality, and Reception in 
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own unique forms of syntactical organization and semantic expression that work together 
to make communication possible.**! 

Form criticism starts from the fact that in normal human life specific simple forms are 
bound to develop.*>? Kaiser explains that at the beginning of a form critical analysis of a passage 
one should ask who is speaking to whom in this passage, in what situation, and making use of 
what form?*°? In a form critical analysis, one starts by determining the literary type of the 
individual section of the narrative.*** As Kaiser explains it, it is justifiable to speak of a literary 
type when a particular form is connected with a particular content, and both have a fixed point of 
reference, a fixed sitz im leben, or setting in life.**° Kaiser furthers his explanation by asking 
What institution or what circle of persons took part in the transition and further development of 
material handed down? How did the individual traditions grow into union with others? and How 
did the larger sources, collections and books preserved in the Old Testament originate??°° Form 
criticism raises the question of the original setting in life of an individual narrative and of the 
Pentateuch as a whole.**” 

Rolf Knierim explains that form criticism is a method of linguistic textual analysis which 


may be applied synchronically or diachronically to a text whether it be oral or written. Form 


criticism started with the isolation of small original units, the determination of their presumed oral 
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origin, the setting in life, and the generic classification of these units and of their function.**° 
Knierim explains that the linguistic types underlying the individual texts are genres that arose out 
of a typical societal or life setting.*°’ They are governed by patterns in typical formulaic 
expressions, they convey a typical mood, and have a typical function.°™ 

Genre refers to the typical connections that appear in the text.*°! According to Knierim, 
historical exegesis must be identified by the historicity of the text itself.*°* Knierim puts emphasis 
on the importance of the theology of the text.*° Knierim asks what exactly is a genre? Gunkel’s 
own theoretical conceptualization of genre as a coherent entity of mood, form and setting was at 
best an ideal. Knierim suggests that a genre is no longer to be constructed only by its social 
settings. Form criticism should be applied as a text allows without imposing a theoretical model 
on the text. What I mean is that the model should not dominate the text. This does not mean that 
genres fall out of sight; one should still try to figure out the text’s genre. Knierim pointed to the 
synchronic dimensions of Biblical literature, and to the underlying conceptual structures that 
generate the present form of the text. Knierim mentions that the text must be understood in its 


final form prior to drawing conclusions concerning its literary history. Knierim’s understanding is 


that the historical manifestation of typical forms—especially the interrelationship of the various 
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topicalities in linguistic entities, and their influence on individual texts—seems to be more 
flexible than form criticism had been prepared to assume.°™ 

Knierim questions the nature of genre. Knierim suggests that a genre is no longer to be 
constituted only by its social setting.*© This does not mean that genres fall out of sight, but they 
become subservient to holistic form-critical interpretation, and they figure in it only as much as 
they play a role in the historical transformation of forms.** Knierim also claims that the 
categories of content or concern must be separated from the categories by which genres can be 
identified.*°’ 

For the purpose of this section, I will try to explain what it is that a form critic does in 
terms of analyzing an individual text. Sweeney explains that form criticism functions in tandem 
with other critical methodologies.*©8 Form criticism follows the patterns of language that appear 
within the overall linguistic configurations or forms of a text and the role that these patterns play, 
giving shape and expression to the text.*©? Form criticism pre-supposes an intimate relationship 
between language and the social and literary settings.*”° 

1. Form 


First, form defines the boundaries of the text, determining where those boundaries begin 


and end. The second step is literary assertion of the structure of the text.*”! Form, according to 
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Knierim, determines the structure or the composition of larger literary works.*”* Form is different 
from idea.*” Proper articulation of form yields proper articulation of meaning.*”* Form is the 
unique structure of an individual text. The analysis of a text’s form leads to a better understanding 
of the text’s function. Sweeney also explains that formulaic language that typically introduces or 
concludes a narrative may mark its beginning (such as the toledot in Gen 37:11). Motifs within 
the text, such as the change of character, event, setting, or overall concern of the text, also play an 
important role in assessing a text’s form.*’> Motifs can heighten the narrativity of the text. 
2. Genre 

This stage assesses the genres that appear within the text being analyzed. This calls for the 
comparative identification of typical language forms in the text that also appear elsewhere in 
Biblical and Ancient Near Eastern literature. It also calls for a discussion of the typical social and 
literary settings for such language which function as the basis for assessing its role within the text 
being analyzed.*”° The term “genre” refers to “the typical formulation” or expression of language 
in a text, and it works together with form to create the text.*”’ In regard to genre, Sweeney points 
out that genres never appear in their ideal platonic forms: they are always adapted to the need of 


the text at hand.?78 


3. Settings 
Early form critical scholarship emphasized the role of the social setting (sitz im leben) in 


the interpretation of Biblical texts. More recent scholarship has recognized the role of the literary 
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settings and historical settings in the assessment of the social setting of the text.°”” A setting 
depicts elements of history.*8° A text has a historical dimension as well as a literary dimension. 
4. Intention / Interpretation 

Intention in form criticism research refers to the meaning conveyed by a text on the basis 
of its unique literary form, the general language that constitutes that form, and the setting from 
which the text derives and in which it functions. What the text says is based upon its formal 
features.**! 

As I mentioned in the beginning of the section, one of the important features of a form 
criticism analysis is to examine how the small text units function in the overall arc of the Biblical 
book. In the form critical analysis of the three visions I will also examine intertextuality between 
three visions in order to establish the connection among the three vision narratives and the book 


of Genesis as a whole, as well as any possible connections to other parts of the Hebrew Bible. 
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Chapter 1 


Genesis 15: The Covenant Between the Pieces 


. Translation of Genesis 15 


. After those things YHWH spoke to Abram in a vision to say: do not fear Abram, I am a 


shield for you, your wage shall be plenty. 


And Abram said my Lord YHWH what will you give me? I go childless and the son in 


my household is Dammesek Eliezer. 


. And Abram said thus you have not given me seed and behold the son in my household 


inherits from me. 


. And behold YHWH said to him this one will not inherit from you, but the son who will 


come from your flesh shall inherit from you. 


. And he took him out and said to him Please look at the sky and count the stars: if you are 


able to count them, thus shall be your seed, he said to him. 


. And he believed in YHWH and considered it righteous. 


. And he said to him I am the Lord who took you out of Ur of the Chaldeans to give you 


this land to inherit. 


. And he said my Lord YHWH how will I know that I will inherit it? 
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9. And he said to him take for me a three-year-old cow and a three-year-old goat and a 


three-year-old ram and a turtledove and a young bird.! 


10. And he took all those and carved them in the middle and aligned each half against the 


other and the bird he did not carve. 
11. And the eagles came down on the carcasses and Abram shooed’ them away. 


12. And it came that the sun came down and a deep sleep fell on Abram, and behold! horror! 


a great darkness fell on him. 


13. And he said to Abram you should surely know that your seed shall be strangers in a land 


that is not their own and they shall be enslaved and tortured for four hundred years. 


14. And also the nation that will enslave them I will judge, and afterwards they will exit with 


great wealth. 
15. And you shall return to your forefathers in peace; you shall be buried at a great age. 


16. And a fourth generation will return here, because the crime of the Amorites will not be 


complete until then. 


17. And it came to be that the sun had set and it was dark, and behold a smoking oven! and a 


torch of fire! passed between the half carcasses. 


'Tt is interesting to note that the Abraham covenant might be mentioned very briefly in the 
Qumran scroll 4Q252 (col II verse11). The text gives a recap of Abraham’s migration from Ur of the 
Chaldees to the land of Canaan. Then the text mentions the Heifer, the Ram and the He Goat, and “the 
fire when it passed...”See Florentino Garcia Martinez and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, eds., 1Q1-4Q273, vol.1 
The Dead Sea Scrolls: Study Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000), 502. 

2 aw71 is from the root 2Ww meaning “return (to the sky).” The LXX translator interpreted 2w as 
aw? : ovvexé@.oev, which means “he sat down with (them).” 
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18. In that day, God made a covenant, saying: To your seed I have given this land from the 


river of Egypt up to the great river of the Euphrates — 

19. the lands of the Kenites, the Knizzites, and the Kadmonites, 

20. and the Hittites and the Prizzites and the Rephaim, 

21. and the Amorites and the Canaanites and the Girgashites and the Jebusites. 
B. Goal of This Chapter 


Classical source critics tend to separate this chapter into two revelations, finding many 
contradictions between the various parts of the chapter.° In contrast, Weinfeld has shown, 
following ANE traditions, that the two parts that were viewed as separate revelations or visions, 
are really two sides of the same coin. He finds the chapter to be modeled after the ANE Grant,* 
with God promising Abram land and dynasty for being loyal. Weinfeld’s proposal, viewing the 
chapter in the light of ANE traditions or conventions, reconciles the two vision narratives, and 
there is no need to separate this chapter into separate sources. 

In this chapter I will review the opinions of the scholars who separate the vision of 
Abram into two sources. Contrary to traditional scholarship, I will show that this narrative stems 
from a single northern Israelite source and was later redacted in Judah, only then acquiring late 
Judahite concerns. The text is structured along the model of an ANE royal grant. As early as the 
ninth century BCE, Assyria began to influence northern Israel, and, as I will show, Israel had 


economic relations with Assyria during the early eighth century BCE. The covenant between 





3 Gelander, From Two Kingdoms to One Nation, 83. 

4 Winfield distinguishes the grant from the political treaty or the vassal treaty. However, 
Altmann explains that it is “sometimes the commitment of the suzerain king to the subordinated side.” 
See Amnon Altman, 27727 77722 .777°7 77177772 [Political treaties in the Ancient Near East]. The Biblical 
Encyclopedia Library 34. (Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 2018), 47. 
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God and Abram consequently echoes the relationship between an Assyrian master and his vassal 
servant, reflecting an ANE influence on Israel. Weinfeld finds the language of this chapter to be 
close to the Assyrian terminology, mentioning Esarhaddon’s vassal treaties as an influence or a 
source. He also mentions Hittite and Aramaic treaties, citing Alalakh, Ugarit, and Mari, all of 
which could have influenced Assyria prior to the reign of Esarhaddon. 

The dream vision shows signs of the northern source of the Pentateuch, in contrast to the 
direct speech of humans with the deity in the Judean sources. The borders of the promised land 
that appear in this chapter are attributed by classical source critics to the Davidic empire, but a 
more careful and realistic observation will show that those borders point to the northern kingdom 
in the time of Jeroboam II and were later adopted by Judean writers to create the idyllic kingdom 
of David and Solomon. Finkelstein and others have shown that building projects previously 
attributed to Solomon were actually built by the northern kings and that they inspired the literary 
creation of the united monarchy. The promise made by God to Abraham in this chapter uses the 
word Amorites and not Canaanites as a general name for the inhabitants of the land prior to the 
Israelite conquest; it is the word that is a marker of the northern writer. Thus, the promise to 
Abraham would seem to have originated in the north. In later years, the chapter was redacted in 
Judah and the borders and the promise came to represent the Davidic empire. 

I will maintain that there are many allusions here to the prophetic literature, all of them 
attributable to northern Israel, including the use of 717”, the Hebrew word for vision. The text 
uses prophetic and visionary terms and motifs but uses them as building blocks to promote 
northern Israelite theology. Although the stories of the Patriarchs might bear a kernel of truth, 


they reflect the ideology of the writers.° 





> Israel Finkelstein and Neil Asher Silberman, The Bible Unearthed: Archaeology’s New Vision 
of Ancient Israel and the Origin of Its Sacred Texts (New York: Free Press, 2001), 23. 
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C. Form 


There are a number of features that I will discuss in this section: the boundaries of the 
text; the two different revelations that are ascribed to two different sources; the ceremonial 
covenant; and the word “vision” as a unique linguistic feature in this chapter. In the following I 


will show that there are certain features that point to an E source. 


1. Boundaries of the Text 


This narrative is connected to the chain of narratives that are all part of the Abraham 
cycle in Genesis. Westermann noticed that Genesis 15 stands at the center of the Abraham 
narrative. In the history of exegesis it is the very heart of the Abraham story. God's covenant 
with Abram and Abram’s faith appear to be the kernel of what the Bible says about him.° 

The first verse of the chapter states: “After those things.” This phrase signals to the reader 
that here we are about to enter a new episode in the chain of Abrahamic narratives with its own 
point. This point is different from what comes before or after. The same thing can be stated 
regarding the first verse in chapter 16, which introduces a new theme, the birth of Ismael (16:1). 
Verse | introduces this theme by using the Hebrew letter vav, which can function as a feature to 
connect the different narratives. The vav also functions as an opening for a narrative in the same 
way that the phrase “after these things” is used at 15:1. The chapter itself is built in the form of a 


dialogue between God and Abram. 





® Claus Westermann, Genesis 12-36: A Commentary, trans. John J. Scullion. A 
Continental commentary. (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1985), 230. 
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2. Separation into Two Revelations 


Following Wellhausen, Biblical scholars tend to see in this narrative two different 
revelation narratives.’ One is ascribed to the Judean J source, and one is ascribed to the northern 
Israelite E source. Verses 1-6 are one revelation narrative ascribed to the E source, while 7—12 is 
the second revelation, usually ascribed to the J source. The second story can be further divided 
into Abram carving the animals, from verses 7 to 11. God’s response in a vision can be ascribed 
to what happens to Abraham from verse 12, when Abram falls into a deep sleep and God reveals 
his plan to Abram in a vision. George Coats sees Genesis 15 as distinct from the context that 
surrounds it. Coats assigns the chapter to the J source with Elohistic expansions.® 

The existence of a different E source can be safely assumed as valid following a tradition 
in Ex 6:23 that informs us that YHWH was not the standard name for God in the pre- Mosaic 
period.’ Therefore, if the patriarchal narrative uses the name YHWH it does not stem from the 
Elohistic tradition. The Elohistic tradition will use the name Elohim when a character is 
experiencing a revelation. 

A good way to illustrate this point is by comparing 22:1 to 18:1. In chapter 22, the word 
Elohim is used in verse | for the name of the deity. After the divine revelation it is said in verse 3 


that Abraham woke up in the morning: therefore, the obvious conclusion is that the divine 





7 Gunkel ascribes the ‘vision’ mentioned in the chapter to the E source. See: Herman Gunkel, 
Genesis, trans. Mark E Biddle. (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1997), 178. On the other hand, 
Campbell and O'Brien argue that the vision here is ascribed to the J source by a majority of scholars. See: 
Campbell and O'Brien, 100. 

8 George W. Coats, Genesis, with an Introduction to Narrative Literature, The Forms of the Old 
Testament Literature, v. 1 (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans Pub. Co, 1983), 123. 
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revelation happened during the night. This can be compared to the direct speech between God 
and Abraham in chapter 18 that uses the name YHWH for the deity. 

There are a number of parallel stories in which a patriarch sojourns in a foreign land and 
presents his wife as his sister. It is safe to assume that different traditions regarding this story 
were redacted into Genesis, but in only one of those parallel narratives is the true identity of the 
wife revealed to the foreign king through a dream revelation. In this dream God gives the foreign 
king a message with a very direct warning. Thus the unique marker for the E source is the dream 
revelation (Genesis 20:3 as opposed to 12:10—20; 26:6—10). 

Things are more complicated regarding chapter 15. Both names of the deity appear and it 
is not clear if the revelations are during dreams or consciousness—John Van Seters notices that 
verse 5 reflects a nighttime scene whereas verses 12 and 17 point to early evening. Verses 1-6 
talk about the heir while verses 7—21 talk about the promise of the land guaranteed by covenant. 
God introduces himself twice: in verse 1 and in verse 7.!° Thus, the possibility that two 
narratives are combined in this chapter is reasonable. The narrative is constructed in the form of 
a dialogue: God opens in verse 1 and promises Abram a great reward. Abram responds in verse 2 
and 3 and asks for an heir and so on... In regard to verse 5, Sarna points out that the oral promise 
is reinforced by a visual experience. It is not clear whether this is real or part of a dream 
theophany.!! 

In the context of Genesis 15, Bill Arnold notices that the promises of “seed” and “land” 
are divided into parallel portions, namely verses 1—6 and verses 7— 21. The point Arnold makes 


is that there are some disjointed features that reflect a composite nature. According to Arnold, 


' John Van Seters, Abraham in History and Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1975), 249. 
'l Sarna, Genesis, 113. 
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previous scholars assumed that verses 1-6 came from an early Elohist source and verses 7—21 
from a Yahwistic source, but Arnold states that few today would be that bold or confident. 
Indeed several have argued for a much later origin. At most, says Arnold, we can assume that 
earlier material had been reworked by a Yahwistic editor. 

Arnold explains that in the classic understanding of the approach to Pentateuchal origins, 
the Yahwistic source was itself a composition of earlier sources, especially including those of 
older traditions from the E northern kingdom. For Arnold it is doubtful if the E source ever 
existed as an independent work.!3 

Arnold views the chapter as a “theological compendium” in which major themes of the 
Pentateuch are drawn together and interpreted theologically. The text uses Abram’s story to 
reflect on the Exodus and the wilderness (verses 13-14), the Sinai covenant (verses 17—18), and 
Israel’s encounter with other people in or near the Promised Land (verses 19—21).'* 

There are two linguistic features that present a problem for the classical source critics: the 
separation into two different revelation narratives within this chapter into J and E. One is the 
mention of the word “vision” the other is the mentoring of “Ur of the Chaldeans.” 

Wellhausen himself also correctly identifies a change of theme in verse 7. But a close 
reading of what Wellhausen said reveals that he had a problem ascribing the second part of this 
chapter to the J source. He notes that since the text refers to the Chaldean city of Ur as Abram’s 


place of origin, it therefore cannot be dated earlier than the Neo-Babylonian period. 


Bill T. Arnold, Genesis, The New Cambridge Bible Commentary (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2009), 152. 

'3 Arnold, Genesis, 15. 
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Inconsistently, Wellhausen dates J to the early monarchic period, hundreds of years before the 
Neo-Babylonian period.'> The dating aspects of this discussion will be addressed below. 

The vision word 777 is a marker of the text, but has also served Westermann as a marker 
to determine its date. I will discuss the dating issue in the literary setting section below. This 
word, 717, in the Abram narrative is unique: it does not appear in the Jacob or the Joseph 
narrative, when revelations are described. Gelander points out that the language in Genesis 15 is 
that of actual treaties and official negotiations. Gelander notices that Amorites is a name used for 
the inhabitants of the nations of the land of Canaan, while in verses 20-21 there is mention of 
only one of the nations that inhabit the land.'® According to Wolff '” the word “Canaanites” is 
used as the general term for the inhabitants of the land prior to the Israelite settlement and 
occupation by the Yahwists; the northern Elohist uses the word Amorites in this context. 
Therefore, my conclusion would be that we have here an indication of the early northern writer. 
The phrase “Ur of the Chaldeans” could be added by a later redactor from Judah, but the 
northern word cannot be added by a later redactor, or at least it is very unlikely, therefore the 
obvious conclusion would be that the promise in this chapter originated from northern Israel. The 
word also appears in a verse that mentions the Exodus which is in itself a major theological 
theme in the northern theology, thus the conclusion would be that the connection between the 
patriarchs and the Exodus (which is a major Elohistic theological theme) would be from an early 
stage, later picked up in Judah. Consequently, it is very doubtful that the promise to Jacob in Gen 


28:13-15 is an addition from the hand of the Judean redactor, or at least that the original promise 
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stemming from the Elohist was later redacted by changing the name of the deity and adding a 
gloss. 
3. The Ceremonial Covenant 

Sweeney explains that Genesis 15 portrays a covenant ceremony in which YHWH 
symbolically represented by a torch and a smoking pot, passes between the pieces of sacrificial 
animals to ratify the covenant—just as kings subject to Assyria would ratify their covenants or 
treaties with the Assyrian king.!® 

In the context of verses 9-17, Sarna notes that the form of the covenant is modeled after 
the royal land-grant treaty common in the Ancient Near East. These treaties usually have the 
form of a gift of land which is given by a king to an individual vassal as a reward for loyal 
service.!? I will elaborate on this point later. 

The Hebrew term for covenant making is n°72 N75, literally to cut a covenant (verse 18). 
The practice of cutting animals was crucial to the covenant ceremony—as known from ANE.”° 
Further investigation into the Neo Assyrian “royal grant” covenant will show that both promises 
made by God in this narrative to Abram are part of the treaty, thus there is no more need to split 
the narrative into two sources. I will elaborate more on this issue below. 

McCarthy suggests that the Hebrew Berit has more meaning than the usual translation 
“covenant “— the basic meaning is “obligation” which one might take on himself or impose on 


another.”! Berit as a theological term means either God’s commitment to Israel, and either is a 
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Deuteronomistic terminology, or Israel’s commitment to God.” In principle, McCarthy assigned 
this term to the Deuteronomistic school.” 

The eighth and seventh centuries are the formative eras of the Deuteronomistic school 
and are the perfect setting for the development of the Berit theology.“ 

Genesis 15:18 was commonly ascribed to J. the ceremony in Genesis 15 is parallel to 
that in Jeremiah 34, and mentioned in a treaty between Mati-ilu of Arpad and Assyria in the 
eighth century BCE.” There is no doubt that oath ceremonies involving the slaying of animals 
were practiced in the second millennium as well as the first.*° 

McCarthy claims that the Deuteronomist would not have described God as passing 
through the pieces, not even symbolically, or at least he doubts that the Deuteronomist would 
have picked such a description for God. It seems for McCarthy that we have here an ancient 
source older than the Deuteronomist. The sources to the patriarchal stories are much older than 
the Deuteronomy school.?’ 

McCarthy’s conclusion is that Genesis 15 is a non-Deuteronomistic reference to God’s 


Berit and probably an ancient one.”* It is more probable that the Deuteronomistic school used an 


original concept it found rather than invented a new one. 


D. Genre 


The narrative in Genesis 15 is supposedly another narrative in the chain of legends and 


folk tales that comprise the Abrahamic cycle. The term narrative is inclusive of various narrative 
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genres that develop particular structures and serve varied intentions. Narrative is symbolic and 
imaginative in its representations that combine description and dialogue.”’ There are different 
kinds of narratives in the Hebrew Bible: a saga is a long, prose, traditional narrative, and 
developed around a theme. The episodic units might be pieces of narrative tradition that were 
originally independent of the saga. A saga is comprised of a series of tales, reports, legends, 
anecdotes, hymns.*° Coats explains that it is possible for a saga to embrace a tale or a myth, and 
thus transform such genres dealing with the world of facts into pictures of the real world.*! Coats 
brings an example and explains that the family saga is a long, traditional prose narrative with 
episodic units, and that its chief concern might be the patriarchal head of the family, for instance 
the Yahwist version of the Abraham saga Genesis 12-25.*° A tale is a short narrative, 
characterized by a minimum number of characters, a single scene and a simple plot.** The tale 
may have been originally an independent element of folk tradition, but it might have functioned 
as a dependent part of the saga.*4 An example for the tale could be the narrative about a threat to 
the ancestors (Gen12:9- 13:1).*° Coats explains that the tale derives from the same settings as the 
saga. It appears in written forms, as part of the saga, or even as an independent narrative.*° 

A novella shares the same characteristics of structure with the tale, thus it can develop a 
point of tension over an arc of narration to a final resolution, and its perspective is this world and 


not the world of fantasy.” Coats brings a number of examples of the novella within the book of 
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Genesis: Abraham/Lot, the servant of Abraham, and Joseph. This genre is different from the 
saga. It does not preserve the stories for entertainment, but rather develops the particular 
intentions of the author; the intention can be shaped by the particular goals of the author.** A 
legend is distinct from the saga in that it employs a rather static narration. The structure of the 
legend features recurring emphasis on some particular characteristic of the narrative’s hero. 
Typically that characteristic is a virtue of high value. Coats points to Genesis 22: the command 
to sacrifice Isaac represents Abraham as a man of faith. The virtue that is highlighted may be a 
political one and Coats points to Genesis 39-41.*° History is a genre designed to record events of 
the past. History writing marks a movement away from the context of the family tribe.*° Report 


records events without developing the points of tension characteristic of a plot.*! 


Fable depicts 
the world of fantasy, the narrative does not develop the plot with tension, but rather describes a 
static situation. Typically a presumptuous character with an over-inflated ego is blown away by a 
pointed moral (see Num 22:22-35).** Etiology is a narrative designed in its basic structure to 
support some kind of explanation for a situation with a name that existed in the time of the 
author (see Ex 15:23.)*° Myth is a narrative form set in a fantasy world, designed to account for 
the real world by reference to the activities of the gods in the divine world (Gen 6:14). 

Coats does not think that Genesis 15 is a narrative, although according to Coats a 


narrative may lie in the background. The unit is a dialogue structured on the basis of the oracle of 


salvation. A narrative formula opens the unit. Coats points to the phrase associated with the 
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prophets.*> The oracle of salvation builds on the tradition of promise to the patriarchs: the 
promise of a son is the content of the oracle of salvation.*° Coats sees the unit belonging to J’s 
patriarchal theme, the theological perspective of J emerges.*7 

The focus of this narrative is about the promise that Abram is given during his vision 
revelation from God. The vision occurred in the night (see verses 5, 12) and therefore may be 
understood as a story about a dream revelation. It has associations with the Elohistic source of 
northern Israel. 

The carving of the animals by Abram in verses 9-11 resembles an ANE practice that 
could have influenced northern Israel. The sacrificial ceremony has long roots in the ANE 
context and goes back to the second and third millennium BCE. 

The Assyrian influence on northern Israel can be dated as early as the 9th century BCE, 
when King Shalmaneser III depicts King Jehu from Israel bowing down before him, symbolizing 
Israel’s submission to Assyria. This was an event that the Hebrew Bible clearly ignores. 

In the opening of the chapter, God is reported as saying “fear not.” This is a standard 
expression in the Ancient Near East, used by the sovereign. “Fear not” is also used in prophetic 
literature from this era. Thus, this passage exhibits a clear emphasis on the neo-Assyrian 
period.** It seems then that this narrative uses prophetic terms from the genres of prophetic 


literature and Ancient Near Eastern grant covenants. 
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Westermann explains that the term °72 N73 in verse 18 has a parallel to the Mari texts 
where "to slay an ass" can designate entering into a contract.*? Westermann also points out that 
L. Perlit has demonstrated that the patriarchal oath n-72 belongs to Deuteronomist theology.°° 

Van Seters points out that the terms of the covenant are given in verses 18—21 in the form 
of a divine grant of land.°! This alludes to a grant covenant given by the Assyrian king to his 
vassal, I will address this point below. 

Mention of a vision in the beginning of the chapter suggests that this narrative stems from 
northern Israel’s E source, which favors revelations by visions and dreams. Gunkel argues that 
here the word vision (172) belongs to the E source. He explains that divine revelations in 
dreams or visions belong to E, and “the word of God comes to” is a prophetic technical phrase. 

Yoreh points out that the dream in which Sarah’s identity is revealed to Abimelech (Gen 
20:3) is integral to the narrative account. The dream as a vehicle of communication between the 
deity and the human subject appears in other Elohistic stories. Jacob, Laban, and Ballam are all 
addressed in dreams.°” Yoreh claims that Abram’s behavior is consistent with the theology of the 
Elohistic source.°? If a character fears God, he prospers, if not, he dies.** 

In the Bible, dreams either serve to legitimize important cultic or theological themes, or 
they are simply narrative instruments which illustrate God’s protection.*° A dream of revelation 
is a dream in which God appears and announces a direct message to the person who dreams, such 


is the dream of Abimelech in Genesis 20:3: But God came to Abimelech in a dream by night and 
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said to him "you are to die because of the woman that you have taken, for she is a married 
woman.” Ruth Fidler explains that Abimelech's dream in Genesis is a message dream.>*° Thus I 
conclude that the Elohistic narrator of northern Israel constructed here a dream vision in which 
Abram gets a direct message from God. This covenant is structured as an Ancient Near Eastern 
royal grant. The form of these treaties could have been familiar to the northern author through 
the situation of Assyrian dominance over Israel. This dominance is depicted in Shalmaneser II’s 
“black obelisk” where the king of Israel is depicted bowing down before the Assyrian king and 


his tribute is being specified in the inscription. 


E. Setting 


1. Historical Background to the Patriarchs 


Dozeman explains that according to Bright, the Amorites became rulers of Mari in the 
second millennium. They penetrated all parts of Mesopotamia, the land of Israel, and even Egypt 
with the rise of the Hyksos (1800-1600 BCE).>’ 

The history of the semi-nomadic patriarchs could be recovered when the stories of 
Genesis are read against the background of the Amorites. The patriarchs are presented as 
wandering semi-nomads, who migrated from the upper Mesopotamian city of Haran. The names 
of the patriarchs and the place names from their stories correspond to Amorite names and place 


names from Mari and from the Egyptian Execration texts.°* 
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Dozeman explains that Noth viewed the beginning of Israel as a confederation of twelve 
tribes. Noth examined the Patriarchs within his discussion of a religious alliance which he names 
“traditions of the sacred confederation,” and which he claims forged the identity of the tribes in 
the land. He calls this the united Amphictyonic League which was established around shared 
cultic sites. For Noth there was no Patriarchal age. The tradition of the Patriarchs emerged in the 
context of the cultic traditions of the tribes.*? 

Noth points to similar names that appear in Patriarch stories, and in Mari, and the 
Execration texts (19 and 18" centuries BCE).® Noth suggests that the Patriarchs were part of an 
Aramean immigration wave.°! Noth concludes that the memories or the traditions of the 
Patriarchs were likely carried through the period of the tribal confederacy through the attachment 
of individual Patriarchs to different cultic sites, such as Shechem, Beth El, Bear Sheba. 
Abraham, for instance, was associated with Mamre, near Hebron. 

In Merneptah’s Stele, Israel is mentioned as a semi-nomadic tribal group residing in 
Canaan. Sweeney thinks that this description fits that of the Patriarchs as portrayed in the book 
of Genesis. Sweeney also points out that there is no evidence to confirm the historicity of the 
ancestral narratives. 

Julius Wellhausen has argued that the stories of the Patriarchs reflect the concerns of the 
Israelite monarchy which were projected onto legendary fathers in a mythological past. John 


Van Seters and Thomas Thompson challenged the supposed archaeological evidence for the 
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patriarchal age because the selection and argument of the stories expressed a clear message by 
the Biblical editors. 

Mention of the Philistines in the context of these narratives, points to an Iron Age 
background (and other anachronisms as well) for the patriarchs’ stories. The text reflects a 
level of knowledge about the Philistine kingdom of the twelfth century just prior to the 
foundation of the monarchy.® 

The use of the term “Chaldeans” to denote southern Mesopotamia can only refer to the 
period after the eighth century, when the Chaldeans gained political and economic power in the 
region.®® The portrait of the religion of the patriarchs also arguably holds memory traces of pre- 
Israelite religion.” There are many continuations between the El religion of Late Bronze age 
Canaan, known primarily from the Ugarit texts.”° The worship of El is earlier than the worship of 
YHWH. This is made explicit with the revelation of the name YHWH to Moses in Exodus 3 (E) 
and 6 (P). Corresponding to these statements in E and P, God is never called YHWH prior to 
Exodus 3 and 6. This is a narrative model of religious history in which God was known to the 
pre-Mosaic ancestors as El, Elohim, or another El component.’! 

Thompson asks if there is a historical reality behind the patriarchal narratives. He looks 


for connections between Nuzi and the patriarchs in an attempt to connect the patriarchs to the 
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Amarna period.’” For Thompson Gen 11:26-32 is supported by the early West Semitic 
movement of the Ur III and the old Babylonian period.”* The name Abram or Abraham is a West 
Semitic personal name.’ Names similar to Israel are found in Mari, Alalakh” and Ugarit.’° The 
name Jacob has its roots in the Canaanite culture’’ where the name Jacob is joined with the name 
of the Canaanite god. A group of people named “Benjamin” was identified in the Mari letters.” 
Thompson himself doubts if this identification is justified from a historical perspective and 
argues against the association of that group with the immigration of the patriarchs in 

Genesis 11.” 

Thompson explains that the efforts to support a historical connection between the biblical 
patriarchs and the early West Semites of Ur III and the old Babylonian period must be totally 
abandoned. On the other hand, the material specifically from Mari can play an extensively 
valuable role as an analogue in Biblical studies, if not to the patriarchal period then at least to the 
early settlement in Canaan. The use of the material as an analogue is quite different from the use 
of it as historically related.®° The texts from Mari give some understanding of a way of life which 
resembles that of Israel before the monarchy.*! Thompson also points out that the Hapiru are 


known from the Mari texts.*? Initially they were considered as Hebrew’s and were eventually 


came to be understood as a social class of outcast. 
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Thompson suggests that verse 2 seems paralleled by verse 3 and verse 4 by verse 5, 
suggesting the possibility of two sources J and E. the phrase ?wn7 Nin could be explained as a 
later gloss which explain the phrase pwn j2. Thompson sees in this chapter signs of feudal land 
distribution that can be found in Ugarit, Nuzi, and the Mari letters.°° What we have here are land 
grants from the king. We also have here a tribal structure of society based on family ownership 
of land (see Lev 25:23-34; Num 36: 2, 12.)°* About the adoption of an adult, Thompson finds 
several possibilities from the ANE. One is an old Assyrian text from Kultepe *° another example 
are several old Babylonian contracts extend the full adoption involving the inheritance of a 
name. One text from Nippur mentions that the adopted son immediately takes over his adopted 
fathers’ property, and a text from Alalakh is of the same nature.®° Thompson claims that once the 
parallel is seen between the patriarchal family in Genesis and the contracts found in Nuzi in 
northern Mesopotamia, it becomes clear that the family customs and property laws are not 
unique in Ancient Near East and were not implied by the Genesis stories.*” 

Another parallel between the Ancient Near East and the patriarchal narratives is the 
“Amorite hypothesis” addressing a nomadic migration of West Semitic people out of the Arabian 
desert. This disrupted the established agricultural civilization of the fertile crescent, late in the 
third millennium BCE, and developed new settlements from southern Mesopotamia to the 
Egyptian Delta. This changed nearly every important text found from the third and second 
millennium to the Bible and the land of Israel: rather they were from Ur, Babylon, Mari, 


Amarna, Ugarit, Egypt, Phoenicia or from the land of Israel itself. These arguments supporting 
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Amorite migration and the existence of a patriarchal period in the history of the Ancient Near 
East also collapsed.*® 

Thompson explains Genesis as the book of the development of humanity” (Gen5:1). 
Abraham is the father of many nations. Thompson claims that the story never abandons the 


universalist perspective.®? 


2. Temple Setting 


In the context of Genesis 15, Sweeney suggests that the flame and the smoke, which 
clearly represent the divine, are references to the temple, where the menorah and the incense 
altar were located.” Both items appear in the instructions concerning the building of Solomon’s 
temple in I Kings 7.7! 

3. Ancient Near East Settings 

It appears that Israel was influenced by major powers such as the Assyrian Empire 
(including Egypt, Babylonia, Aram, and Hatti). The conceptualization of the covenant between 
YHWH and Israel is heavily dependent upon Mesopotamian models.”” 

In this section I will review the sources for the ANE royal grant that stretch back to the 
second and even the third millennium. I will also review the treaties in the ANE primarily to 
show that they developed much earlier than Esarhaddon vassal treaties and could have been 


familiar to northern Israel in the first third of the eighth century BCE. I will also show that Israel 
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had economic relations with Assyria in the early eighth century BCE from which Assyrian 
influence could have gotten to Israel earlier than Esarhaddon vassal treaties. 

Weinfeld finds similarities between Genesis 15 and the covenant in Mari, that preserve 
sacrificial elements. Also the phrase “walk before me in truth” is common in the ANE royal 
grant. The grant is known from the Hittites in the Syria/Land of Israel area and in the Neo 
Assyrian period. He also finds a resemblance to Alalakh. 

Arnold mentions that there are some who interpret Abram’s covenant in this chapter as 
promising covenants, based on ANE royal grants that obligate the master to the servant.”° 

It seems that very early in the history of the northern kingdom, Israel had come in contact 
with Assyria. Sweeney points out that King Ahab of Israel was an ally of King Hadadezer (Ben 
Hadad) of Damascus in 853 BCE, when Hadadezer led a coalition to stop Shalmaneser III from 
crossing the Euphrates River. In Shalmaneser III’s account of the battle of Qarqar, Ahab led a 
force of two thousand chariots and ten thousand soldiers.”* In the black obelisk of the Assyrian 
King Shalmaneser III, King Jehu of Israel is portrayed as bowing at the feet of the Assyrian 
monarch.”° Thus we can understand that under the Jehu dynasty (to which Jeroboam II belongs) 
Israel was a vassal of Assyria, and came under Assyrian cultural influence, which is noticeable in 
Genesis 15. 

The Hittites established an empire 3500 years ago in Asia Minor thousands of years 
before the Byzantine empire and the Mesopotamians. The Hittites north of the Levant influenced 


the authors of the Bible.”° The Hittites were Indo-Europeans and their exact place of origin is not 
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yet known.”’ Their kingdom originated in the center of Anatolia at the beginning of the second 
millennium BCE and lasted until the 12 century BCE. After the fall of the empire, parts of it 
continued to exist as Neo-Hittite kingdoms until they were conquered by the Assyrians.”* 

The name Anatolia was used by the Byzantines to designate the area east of their capital 
Constantinople.” The Hittite empire fell in the 12th century BCE, after which Neo Hittite 
kingdoms continued to exist for 500 years in Anatolia and northern Syria. The Hittite history 
starts at the beginning of the second millennium BCE when literacy came to Anatolia.!° 
Merchants from Assyria in northeastern Mesopotamia discovered early in the second millennium 
the economic potential of trading with Anatolia which was rich with metals.'°' Leading 
Hittitologist Itamar Singer’s states that there were 220 years of commercial and symbiotic 
relations between Assyria and Anatolia in the 19th and 18th centuries BCE. The Hittite culture 
was a kind of a gigantic melting pot in which different Anatolian cultures were merged. The 
economic relations with Assyria stopped in the second half of the 18" century for an unknown 
reason.!”? With the disappearance of the Assyrians, the writing activity in Anatolia disappeared 
for about a hundred years.'!°? We have no knowledge of the events that took place in some 
generations of the 15" century. During this period the Hittite kingdom was reduced to its 
minimal borders. By the end of the 15" century the Hittite kingdom stood once more on its 
feet.!"4 Political contracts from the period of the Hittite empire have been discovered. Political 


contracts are not a Hittite invention, but the Hittites developed this genre to an unprecedented 
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level. Besides the peace treaty with Egypt, all the rest of the contracts were with countries 
subordinated to the Hittite kingdom. Also, Ugaritic contracts were found between the Ugarits 
and their Hittite overlords. Each time there was a change in power in a foreign country, the king 
had to appear before his master and take an oath and receive an updated contract. This contract 
has a more or less fixed structure, and it resembles the treaty between God and his people in the 
Bible.'° Singer points to a resemblance in the ceremony that appears in the “covenant between 
the pieces” (Genesis 15; Jeremiah 34: 18- 20). Singer explains that this is a symbolic treatment in 
which the treated person passes through a gate and thus the uncleanness, the evil and the magic 
are being removed from him. Sometimes corpses of dead animals were placed on both sides of 
the gate, for instance in a ceremony that takes place after a defeat in battle. !°° Singer also 
mentions the incubation and explains that this was a known way of prediction in the ANE that 
usually took place within a sanctuary (God’s calling of young Samuel in I Sam 3: 4- 10). What 
we are talking about here is a magical way of treatment in the Hittite culture in which a goddess 
is being summoned to the house of the person who needs to be treated. !°” 

A “vassal treaty” is a political agreement dictated by a suzerain king in relation to a ruler 
of a state that is subordinate to him. Such treaties may take place when the inferior side seeks the 
protection of the stronger side, or it could be imposed on a losing side after a defeat in battle.!° 

According to Altman, we may not consider the document known as “Esarhaddon vassal 
treaties” as a treaty. These documents present an oath of loyalty to the regent Ashurbanipal, 


which his father Esarhaddon imposed upon a few state leaders.'©’ Treaties from the first 
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millennium hint that they are influenced from the outside when the treaty is named “ade” (n17¥) 
instead of “risku,” which hints at an Aramaic influence on the Assyrian treaties from that time.!!° 
From the late Bronze Age we have a lot of information about vassal treaties and treaties among 
equal sides.!"! 

The vassal treaties were dictated by the suzerain king to the subordinated side. These 
treaties contain the obligations of the subordinate side and sometimes the commitment of the 
suzerain king to the subordinated side. Altman points out that we have today at least 17 vassal 
treaties conducted by Hittite kings.'!* Hittite vassal treaties present a schematic structure which 
includes an opening statement that presents the Hittite kings as the side who imposes the terms of 
the treaty. The structure of the treaty is like this: the historical survey of the relation of the 
suzerain king with the subordinate ruler, the terms of the treaty, a list of the Hittite gods and the 
gods of the country of the subordinated ruler, and the gods who serve as witnesses to the signing 
of the contract. In some Hittite treaties there is mention of depositing the document in the 
sanctuary of the subordinated ruler as well as his obligation to read it from time to time.!" 

In the Biblical treaties the image of the deity presiding in judgment is a reflection of the 
ANE which perceives God as equivalent to an ANE king, and the people are vassals.!'4 These 
are the same basic components found in a political treaty. The Hittites had treaties from the 
region of northern Syria and Mesopotamia starting from the second half of the third 


millennium.''> The Biblical author made allegorical use of the master/vassal relations parallel to 
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the God of Israel and the people of Israel. The treaty or covenant that God has made with 
Abraham is a one-sided obligation; the human side does not obligate God to any terms. In this 
treaty the king bestows upon his beloved servant property, usually a gift of land (and all that is 
on it). These sorts of grants are known from texts from Ugarit, the Hittite kingdom, and 
Mesopotamia.''© The treaty with God in the Bible is a theological idea which is given political 
clothing, that is, part of the legal costume in the ANE."'” 

There are vassal treaties from the time of Ashur- nirari (754-745) one of them is an 
Assyrian vassal treaty from the 8" century. The treaty is from the year 754, when Arpad was 
targeted by the Assyrian king in his expedition to the west in the first year of his reign.!'® 

Esarhaddon made a vassal treaty with king Baal of Tyre. In this treaty, Altman finds 
some resemblance to Hittite treaties.!!? Altman points to Esarhaddon’s oath of loyalty which he 
imposed on the rulers of Mede cities. This loyalty oath is dated 672 BCE. This document is often 
described as a vassal treaty and was often used as a model of neo-Assyrian treaties. Altman 
points out that even close to the time in which it was published there were scholars who claimed 
that this is actually a loyalty oath imposed by Esarhaddon not just on those Meds city rulers but 
on all the subjects of the Assyrian kingdom.!”° 

In the site of Alalakh, 460 tin tablets were found. The mound is in present-day Turkey 


south of Lake Antioch.!*! The first written documents are dated in the 18" century BCE (Level 
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VII).!”? The Alalakh site has 18 recorded levels.'** Several hundred texts were found, many of 
them written in Akkadian.!** The Hittites ruled Alalakh for one hundred and fifty years.!7° 
Fortresses from levels III — II are dated to the time of the Hittite occupation of Alalakh. One of 
The fortress could have belonged to the king of Mukis. The building could have survived and 
served the Hittite governor of Alalakh.'*° The site was conquered several times.'*” Alalakh 
started to decline from the second half of the 14" century, or the later period of the Amarna 
period.!?8 Alalakh ceased to exist as a city in the late fourteenth century (1320-1313). A Hittite 
stronghold replaced the city and occupied just a small part of the site.!?? Alalakh is almost never 


mentioned in the archives of Ugarit. When it is mentioned, it is referred to as an enemy. !*° 


Hess points out that there is a similarity between the ceremony described in Genesis 15 
and a second millennium document which describes a slaughter of a lamb. Hess finds a problem 
with the composition of the ceremony in Genesis 15 and its first millennium parallels such as 
Jeremiah 34.!3! 

Hess points to Alalakh texts from two periods: one from the first half of the second 
millennium BCE and the other from the 14" or 13 century BCE. One of the tablets describes 


the ceremony in the early second millennium.'*” Weinfeld identifies both texts from Alalakh and 
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Genesis 15 as land grants. The grants constitute an obligation of the master to the servant, the 
giver takes an oath. The sacrifice of the animals and the dividing of the carcasses forms a part of 
the property grant.!*3 In the text from Alalakh the lamb is separated. The text also resembles a 
Hittite treaty. This is a West Semitic practice found as early as Mari, where a donkey is 
slaughtered. The act of passing between the pieces is not found in the Alalakh texts but in the 
first layer at the site of Safire I and especially in Jeremiah 34:18-20.'* It is also parallel to a neo- 
Assyrian treaty of Assur nirari V with Mati- ilu, the king of Arpad and his sons and people.'* 
Sefire is a small village about 22 KM southeast of Aleppo in Syria.'*° The three Steles 
preserve the text of a treaty or treaties made by a north Syrian ruler.'*’ The inscriptions are dated 
740 BCE,'** the year in which the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser III conquered Arpad.!*? The 
structure of the inscription is similar to Assyrian treaties of the first millennium.'*° The Akkadian 
ade is a loan word from Aramaic!! from the Aramaic °79 to Hebrew nv7y and 7y.!*? Ade is 
probably a treaty week root in Akkadian. Akkadian may well have secondarily adopted ade to 
the treaty week root system. In the Sefire I inscription, the term °7¥, used here reveals the 
influence of the Assyrian political order on this Aramean kingdom. If the word is borrowed from 


Aramaic into Akkadian, the institution that it represents is Assyrian.!*? 
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Assyria was relatively weak at the beginning of the 8" century BCE.'“ Tiglath Pileser III 
came to power after the revolt in Kalah in 745, when he attempted to restore Assyrian 
hegemony.!*> The solemn character of the treaty is indicated by the listing of the gods who are 
witnesses to the making of the pact. Such a list is common to vassal treaties of this type. Those 
of Esarhaddon have a list of gods that follow the introductory paragraph.'*° The curses on Stele 2 
may correspond to Esarhaddon vassal treaties.'4” The Aramaic treaties from the general area in 
which the Hittites once had influence. The Assyrians were the Hittites’ neighbors. It is not 
surprising that a certain number of similarities would be found in Aramaic, Assyrian and Hittite 
treaties. '*8 

Tadmor explains that the Assyrian loyalty oath is usually called ade and is usually 
referred to as a vassal treaty.!*? The custom of swearing a loyalty oath to the king was practiced 
in Anatolia and probably in Syria in the second millennium. The custom is not known from 
Assyria itself or from Babylon prior to the days of Esarhaddon.!*° The treaty is known from the 
14th and 15th centuries, Tadmor mentions a treaty between the king of Alalakh and the Hittites. 
The treaty is known from Ugarit and from the El Amarna letters. The Assyrian kings forced 
treaties on vassal kings starting with the 14" century. In this context, Tadmor mentions Tiglath 
Pileser I. In the second millennium the term mamitu was common in Assyria and west of the 


Euphrates: it meant swearing an oath of loyalty before the secret symbol of the god Assur.!>! 
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The oath of loyalty is known from Anatolia but not from Assyria itself before the time of 
Esarhaddon. In the 14" century the term mamitu was common for a treaty in the lands of the 
west—Hittite and northern Syria. Sacrificial ceremonies during the treaty ceremony are common; 
from Alalakh, northern Syria, in the Mari region the special ceremony includes the slaughter of a 
young donkey.'° From Alalakh there was a known custom to slay a young sheep during this 
ceremony. During a covenant ceremony between Assur nirari V king of Assyria and Mati- ilu 
king of Arpad (750 BCE) the vassal took an oath of loyalty.!>? Only in special circumstances was 
an animal slain in the ceremony.'** Ade actually means loyalty oath. The Assyrian ruler demands 
unconditional loyalty from his Vassal. The term ade was borrowed from the Aramaic °79, and 
was common in Assyria in the first millennium.'* The earliest ade known is from the year 755 
BCE forced by Assur- nirari V on Mati-ilu from Arpad. The Assyrian vassal treaties are 
compatible with the Hittite vassal treaties and include articles such as extraditing escapees, and 
protecting the heir. Through Aramaic intermediaries the neo-Assyrian documents continue the 
Syrian and Anatolian traditions and maybe even those from northern Mesopotamia from the 
second millennium.!* In regard to Esarhaddon’s oath of loyalty, Tadmor makes it clear that we 
should not see in those a typical example for vassal treaties, they came out of necessity from an 
unusual situation and these are exceptions.'*’ In the ninth century the Assyrian war kings did not 
impose an ade (a loyalty of oath such as imposed by Shalmaneser III) during their raids over the 


neo-Hittite kingdoms and Armenian kingdoms in northern Syria and southeast Anatolia. 
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Assyrian hegemony was gained by severe punishment, the loyalty oath was gradually introduced 
in the eighth century.'*® 

Moshe Weinfeld explained that the covenant between God and Israel was based on the 
pattern of the royal grant that was common in the Ancient Near East. The covenant with Abram 
in Genesis 15 is modeled after the “royal grant,” common in the Ancient Near East, for gifts of 
land and dynasty. This type is prominent in the suzerain-vassal relationship. Abram expressed 
his loyalty to his master: the terminology here is very close to that of the grants, “walk before me 
in truth.”!°? This type of royal grant is found in the neo-Assyrian period and involves a historical 
introduction, border delineation, stipulations, witnesses, blessings and curses. The grant 
constitutes an obligation of the master to his servant. In the grant, the curse is directed towards 
the one who will violate the rights of the king’s vassal.'©° Abram excelled in loyal service to his 
master and was promised the land because he obeyed his master (Genesis 15:5).!°! The notion of 
serving perfectly is found in Assyrian grants and is verbally paralleled in the covenant with 
Abram in Genesis 15.' 

The grant is named n°72, a word which conveys a general idea of obligation concerning 
the parties.'°? The grant includes the promise of a son which leads to the promise of dynasty.! 
In Genesis 15, God is the suzerain that swears to keep the promise. God, accompanied by a 


smoking oven and blazing torch, passes between the animals’ body parts as though he were 
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invoking the curse upon himself.'© Weinfeld also brings up the possibility that the Genesis 15 
covenant is similar to covenants in Mari that preserve the sacrificial element alongside the 
symbolic one.!® Based on the Assyrian royal grant we can understand the two promises made by 
God to Abram: land and son are part of the same covenant. Thus, there is no more need to see 
here the two different revelations as stemming from two different sources. 

Weinfeld points out that some of the phrases in Genesis 15 are characteristic of the ANE 
grants such as the phrase “walk before me in truth.”'®’ Royal grants are found in the Babylonian 
Kudurru documents (boundary stones) but are known from the Hittite in Syria, the Land of Israel 
area and from the neo-Assyrian period. The grant according to Weinfeld is different from the 
treaty. The grant constitutes an obligation of the master to his servant. Weinfeld differentiates the 
covenant of Abram as the grant type and not the vassal type. Genesis 15, says Weinfeld, is close 
in terminology to the Assyrian grants. Weinfeld brings as an example of Ashurbanipal to his 
servant where the servant is described as having a devoted heart and one who served with 
truthfulness.'©* The grants are known from Ugarit.'® Weinfeld points out that the grant and the 
treaty are both named n-72.'”° The formulations of Abram’s grant are close to the neo-Assyrian 
and might be late. But the promises themselves reflect the Hittite pattern of the Grant: “Land” 
and “house” (dynasty). These are the most prominent gifts of the suzerain in the Hittite and 
Syria- Land of Israel political reality.!’! A parallel is also found in Nuzi. '’” In the covenant with 


Abraham in Genesis 15, it is God who is the suzerain who commits himself and swears to keep 
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the promise. The slaughtered animals in the ceremony have a parallel from Alalakh,'”? and the 
ceremony is also known from Mari.'” Ultimately the tradition of the covenantal sacrifice goes 
back to the third millennium BCE to Elamite treaties (2300-2250 BCE) that were sacrifices 
offered in an Elamite sanctuary.!7> Weinfeld has found that dramatic acts, like the swearing and 
the passing between the pieces, are found in the Sefire treaties, the vassal treaty of Esarhadon 
and the Hittite military oath-taking ceremony.!’° The carving of animals in the covenant 
ceremony of Genesis 15 is known from Mari and Alalakh.'”’ 

Thompson parallels Genesis 15 to the city of Nuzi law codex. Previous scholars had also 
found a resemblance to Nuzi laws. Thompson claims that the social structures are different. Here 
there is feudal structure and state control. The parallel between Genesis 15:2—4 and Nuzi was 
suggested by Speiser and Gordon.'’* Thompson shows that Nuzi contracts include talk about the 
adoption of a free man: Abram wanted a son in order that his slave would not inherit from 
him.'”” 

In regard to the dreams, Arnold!*° explains that in the ancient world, dreams were 
perceived as encoded revelations of a higher order, and often needed specialists to decode their 
meaning. Message dreams usually required no interpretation. In symbolic dreams the dreamer 
observes enigmatic visual images that require interpretation. For the Egyptians, dreams were a 


portal to the divine realm, requiring great technical skill to interpret them. The Egyptians 
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produced dream manuals as early as the 13 century BCE, listing various dream possibilities and 
their corresponding good or bad meanings. For example, a large cat means a large harvest. 
Seeing one-self falling into a well is a bad sign, one can expect to be put into prison. For Arnold, 
dream interpretation is highly valued. In the Joseph novel it is a means of prophecy. In other 
places in Genesis where dreams appear they are means by which God delivers decrees or 
proclamations (20:3—7; 28:12-17; 31:10-13).!8! 

The middle of the second millennium is not covered by the primary evidence in the Old 
Testament. Only later on with the growing political influence of the Assyrian empire (and later 
Nebuchadnezar II) there is a small but important number of references to Mesopotamia proper. !*” 
Mesopotamian influence is secondary via Ugarit. In Mesopotamia, communication with the gods 
was the realm of kings, it was not expected that a private man would receive divine messages via 
dreams and visions. There are examples of ordinary men who receive the words of gods, but 
those, says Oppenheim, are from the Babylonian era and onward (Mari, and later Assyria, 
probably influenced by the West).'®? 

According to Oppenheim, contractual arrangements between rulers or cities to terminate 
a state of war are known from Mesopotamia, but they were rare in the early period.'** There are 
allusions to international treaties in the texts from Mari, and such an agreement was found in the 
old layer of Alalakh. Openheim mentions a treaty between Assyria and Babylon, between Samii- 
Adad V (823-811 BCE) and Marduk- zakir- Sumi (854-819 BCE). Assyrian treaties with western 


rulers are attested twice between Assur nirari V (754-745 BCE) and the Armean ruler of Syria 
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(Muti- ilu) and between Esarhaddon and the king of Tyre. The most famous international 
agreement found in Boghazkui is the treaty between Hattusini II and Ramses II. According to 
Oppenheim, the treaties between Hittite kings and their vassals describe carefully, and in a set 
form, the duties and obligations of the vassal and what they are entitled to expect from their 
Hittite overlord.'® 

Oppenheim explains that the documents which show how Assyrian kings assured the 
loyalty of foreign vassals reveal primitive and ritualistic practices. Assur nirari V describes the 
head of the offender being cut off.!*° 

It seems that some mystical practices are found in Hittite treaties. From there they made 
their way into Assyria and the kings. This might represent a shift in culture. The practices are 
found in Aramaic texts describing a treaty between Matilu and his vassal. they are probably had 
primitive origins but were also mentioned in Mari. Treaty rituals in the Hebrew Bible parallel 
these sources. 

Different scholars have different opinions, but it seems that all agree that Esarhaddon did 
not invent the treaty out of thin air, and that it had its roots back in the Aram, Alalakh, Hittite and 
Mari treaties, all those influenced Assyria who began to use the ade in the eighth century before 
the time of Esarhaddon, A time in which Jeroboam II ruled Israel, as Tadmur had mentioned. 

Israel had an economic relationship with Assyria long before the time of Esarhaddon. In 
particular, I would like to highlight the fact that during the early eighth century there were 
economic relations between the court of Jeroboam II and the Assyrian court, from which the 
conventions of the royal grant could have been known to the northern Israelites long before the 


time of Esarhaddon. 
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Moshe Eilat explains that A king who took upon himself, voluntarily or by force, the 
yoke of the Assyrian king is being defined as a vassal—he or his messengers.'*’one example is 
Joash the king of Israel who paid tribute to Assyria (Joash of Samaria is mentioned in the 
inscription from tell Rima; see IT Kgs10:22-23.) Joash ruled Israel in the years 800-784 BCE. He 
is also mentioned in an inscription of Adad Nirari III written on stela found in Tel al Rimah (80 
Km west of Nineveh). 

The camel is first mentioned in the Kurah monolith inscription. The Arab Ganda is 
mentioned as fighting with 1000 camel-back warriors alongside the kings of Syria and Israel in 
the battle of Karkar in the year 853 BCE.!** camels, which play a role in the Abraham story, are 
mentioned in these first millennium texts. In the Assyrian kings inscriptions from the twelfth 
century to the ninth century BCE the camels are not included in the tribute lists.!*? The camel 
was domesticated at the end of the 12th century or early in the 11" century BCE. 

The Assyrians used their control over the land of Israel to access the land's grain storage, 
as can be deduced from several inscriptions. They collected grain tax. There are documents from 
Nineveh from which we learn that grain made its way all the way to Mesopotamia from the land 
of Israel. !”° 
Archaeological evidence confirms that the time of the Omrides was a time of a great 


economic boom for the kingdom of Israel. Those were times of great construction endeavors in 
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the kingdom.!”! Those actions were enabled because of the special geopolitical status the 
Omrides had gained.!”” 

In the time of Jehu, Israel paid tribute to Assyria. Elat explains that the special 
components of the tax paid to Shalmaneser III point to the special profits that Israel had gained 
from the traffic of goods from Egypt or from the Arabian peninsula that pass through its 
territory.'°? Among the items in Jehu’s tribute, gold vessels are mentioned, which can be 
explained thanks to the geo-political status of Israel at that time.!* The economic ties of the 
Assyrian kingdom were based on a system of paying tribute and of looting.!”° 

According to Shawn Zelig Aster, the Tel al-Rimah stela of Adad-Nirari III records the 
receipt of tribute from the northern Israelite king Joash who is referred to as “Joash of Samaria.” 
The stela records events that took place in 796 BCE.!”° This is the last interaction between Israel 
and Assyria recorded in royal inscription until the submission of Menahem of Israel to Tiglath 
Pileser III, some time after 741 BCE. During most of this time Jeroboam II ruled over Israel 
(790-749 BCE). He had a victory over Damascus and extended Israel control to “Lebo of 
Hamath” (II Kings 13:25—28).!°7 

The Nimrod wine list appears to provide evidence for Israelite Senani bringing tribute to 
Assyria.'*® Zelig points to evidence that dated to the first third of the eighth century for the wine 


lists. Four of the wine lists clearly mention “Samarians.”!”? The wine lists allow Zelig to 
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conclude that Samarian emissaries were present in the Assyrian court at the beginning of the 
reign of Jeroboam II.” Those emissaries participated in the annual visit of foreign ambassadors, 
at which they were exposed to the full range of Assyrian claims of empire.”°! The Assyrian 
influence can be seen in the northern prophet Hosea, from the eighth century who borrows terms 
from Assyrian ideology.” 

One Assyrian wine list from Nimrod depicts an Israelite envoy. Alongside him is a man 
who is probably a Judahite. The wine list dates to the 780's, at the time of Jeroboam II.7° 
During the first half of the eighth century many of the counties named in those lists were 
independent and did not paid tribute.” 

The system of emissaries was established during the time of Tiglath Pileser III and 
Sargon II, after Assyria conquered vast regions located all over west Asia, annexed many 
kingdoms to its territory and subjugated many under its yoke. Only then did emissaries of the 
vassal kings appear annually at the Assyrian capital and ceremonially deliver their tribute.7° 

Israel under Jeroboam II was strong and independent, Joash king of Israel paid tribute to 
Assyria only when Adad-Nirani III reached his northern borders. During the reign of Jeroboam II 
(786-746) Assyria was engaged at her northern borders. During that period Assyria conducted 
only one single campaign against Damascus (733 BCE), and two against Hatarikka. Assyria did 


not effectively control the south Syria region. Since the interests of Assyria in the west 


overlapped with those of Israel, Israel accompanied its natural ally. Na’aman explained that 
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Jeroboam II struggled with Damascus and his conquests of territories served the Assyrian 
interest. 

The Nimrod wine lists indicate that Israelite envoys frequently visited the Assyrian court. 
Na’aman explains that the political status of Jeroboam envoys in the Assyrian court was very 
different from that of the Assyrian vassals during the time of Tiglath Pileser III and Sargon II. 
Jeroboam’s envoys were ambassadors of an independent country unlike the emissaries of the 
Assyrian vassals who were forced to arrive each year to the royal court and bring with them the 
yearly tribute.”°° The Nimrod wine lists exhibit the prominence of Jeroboam II and his dealings 


with Assyria. These references emphasized Jeroboam II’s international status and his close 


relations with the kings of Assyria.””” 


To conclude this section I would like to point again that Zelig mentioned that Israelite 
emissaries were present in the Assyrian court at the beginning of the reign of Jeroboam II. From 
there Assyrian ideology had influenced northern Israel, at the same time that ade (or more 
specifically the royal grant), was being used that must have inspired the author of Genesis 15. 
Na’aman presented a slightly different view by which Israel during the reign of Jeroboam was an 
independent country—but still with connections to Assyria, both politically and economically. 


4. Literary Setting 


a. Abraham Cycle 
As part of the literary setting, I will first review the scholars’ different opinions regarding 
the Abrahamic cycle. According to Arnold, the primeval history (Genesis1—11), and the ancestral 


narratives (Genesis 12—50) have been linked together in order to express a certain theological 
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perspective, intended to establish the background necessary for reading the rest of the Pentateuch 
and beyond.” 

Arnold explains that the genealogies are a link between the primeval history and the 
patriarchal narrative.*” For Westermann, the patriarchal cycle is the real source of the 
genealogies that were carried from their Patriarchal setting to the story of primeval events.”!° The 
priestly writing understood the whole primeval story as a series of generations (nv771n).7"! 
Westermann, in a similar way to Wellhausen, explains that the genealogies of J have not been 
preserved in their entirety: parts have been dropped out in favor of P.*!* The genealogies grew 
out of narratives, gradually freed themselves, became ever more formal, and survived finally as a 
list of names.! Genesis 11:31 links the genealogies of the primeval story with the beginning of 
the patriarchal story.”’* In Genesis 18, a primeval event is linked with the story of the patriarchs. 
God’s decision to destroy is the basis of Genesis 18:17—33. The dialogue is a transition passage 
which links Genesis 19 with the Abraham cycle.) 

In Wellhausen’s analysis, Q *!° sees Abraham as a representative of the era. Many of the 


1 66. 


generations described in Q’s genealogy are described by the phrase: ‘n1771n 7>x' “these are the 


generations.” Abraham is also introduced by Q in the genealogy with the same phrase. The 


command to immigrate is given in JE in chapter 12:14. Wellhausen attributes chapters 20—22 to 
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JE, and he notes that the language and the perceptions are homogeneous.”!’ For Westermann, the 
Yahwist planned his work in the 10-9" centuries BCE.”!* The stories of the patriarchs in 
Genesis 12—50 present the history of Israel before they became a people.”!” 

Beth El is mentioned in both Abraham and Jacob narratives. The mentioning of Beth El 
ties both narratives to the northern Kingdom of Israel. However, Wellhausen sees the mention of 
Beth El as coming from the hand of the Jehowist.?”° 

Wellhausen points out that in chapter 13 Abraham departs from Lot at Beth El, but 
Abraham’s permanent home is at Hebron. This leaves us with a question: if Abraham is a Judean 
character who dates to the post-exilic period, why mention him in Beth El? 

Wellhausen sees the departure from Lot in this location as coming from the hand of the 
Jehowist, which ties together the narratives at 12:8 and 13:4 forming a geographic point of view. 
Between these two sections there is a story of Abraham going down to Egypt. According to 
Wellhausen, Abraham going down to Egypt was not written by the hand of the Jehowist.””! 
Wellhausen hypothesizes that the Jehowist mentioned Beth El as the point of departure between 
Abram and Lot because from Beth El one can view the whole Jordan valley. He points to the text 
for evidence, where Lot lifts up his eyes and sees the whole Jordan valley. 

In Wellhausen’s view, chapter 14 does not belong to sources J, E or Q. The main problem 
in chapter 14 revolves around the identification of Shalem where Abraham gives a tenth of 


everything to the high priest. It is unclear if Shalem is Jerusalem, Beth El or some other place. 
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Wellhausen thinks that Shalem might be any place. He brings forward arguments in favor of 
Beth El and Jerusalem as possible locations of Shalem. If Shalem is to be identified with Beth El, 
then the tenth that Abraham gives here to Melchizedek is parallel to Jacob’s tenth in Beth El. 
Wellhausen points out that, like Jacob, the Children of Israel control the temple at Beth El. If 
Shalem is Jerusalem, then Abraham gives here the tenth to the temple of Solomon (which is 
controlled by the Judeans). In the narrative in chapter 14, Abraham gives the tenth to 
Melchizedek the high priest of the high god in Shalem. Melchizedek can be viewed as the 
predecessor of Adonizedek. In Joshua 10:1 Adonizedek is the high priest of the high God at 
Jerusalem. If this identification is not correct, then Abraham’s tenth to Melchizedek in Shalem 
does not make any sense.””” Wellhausen’s conclusion is that chapter 14 was added to the final 
edition of Genesis by the final redactor, who joined together JE and Q.””* In regard to the 
meeting of Abraham and Melchizedek in Genesis 14:17—24, Arnold thinks that Shalem is most 
likely Jerusalem/Zion based on Psalm 76:3.7”4 Sarna points out that, although the patriarchs built 
altars in various places, they never did so in Jerusalem.” The later exclusive sanctity of the city 
is not made to rest upon any patriarchal conventions, as might be expected were we dealing with 
a late composition. 

In chapter 16, the JE redactor comes into play, Wellhausen points out that we have here 
two independent and parallel stories that are named according to the divine names, the Elohist 


(chapters 20-22) and the Jehowist (for instance chapters 16 and 18), respectively. 7”° 
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Chapters 20—22 belong to the Elohist document, but the explanation in 21:5—26 
Wellhausen attributes to Q. Wellhausen notes that Elohim appears in the night dream in order to 
give commands (20:4—6). In chapter 22, Abraham rises early in the morning because he received 
the command at night. The angel of God does not meet the human, but instead calls him from the 
heavens (see 22:15).77 

In the context of chapter 22, Wellhausen states that the Samaritans wanted to place the 
binding of Isaac at Mount Gerizim, which is approximately a three-day-journey from Beersheba. 
The Jehowistic parallel probably wanted to turn Jerusalem into the place of the binding. 
Wellhausen makes a very important point that the old tradition never names the place: only later 
is Mount Moriah identified as the place of the binding. Only in the post-exilic era do we find the 
conservative interpretation from II Chronicles 3:1. Wellhausen strongly states that the place is 
not recognizable. The identification of Jerusalem was never explicit.?”8 The story of the 
banishment of Ishmael appears twice: 16:8—10 is the Jehowistic version, while E tells the same 
story in 23:9 ff.?”° 

Abraham, according to Van Seters, appears as the most nomadic of the Patriarchs, but the 
reference to camels points to the first millennium, which means that the story is much later.?*° In 
a few instances in Genesis the Patriarchs are called Hebrews. In Genesis 14:13 Abraham is called 
a Hebrew, in the context in which Mamre is called Amorite—both terms intended as ethnic.7>! 
Genesis 14 is considered to be a late “midrash.” The other appearances of the term are in the 


Joseph narrative. Joseph’s story is considered a later separated novella, apart from the Jacob 
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stories. Joseph is called Hebrew by the Egyptians (Gen 39:14, 17; 41:12), but describes his own 
origin as from the “land of Canaan.” The brothers are called Hebrews (Gen 43:32). According to 
Van Seters the term is ethnic in the context in which it is used in the book of Genesis.”** The 
term Hebrew for an Israelite appears in Deuteronomy 15:12—17 and Jeremiah 34:9 and 14, both 
texts are from the late monarchic period. While the social customs and institutions reflected in 
the patriarchal narratives are generally a very poor means of dating the traditions, the few 
indications of dates that they do contain all point to the mid-first millennium rather than any 
earlier period.”*? An interesting point that Van Seters makes regarding God’s visit at Abraham’s 
tent prior to the judgment of Sodom (Gen 18:20— 21) is that the language reflects a divine 
council. The whole point of the first visit, according to van Seters, is to include Abraham in the 
divine deliberations.7*4 

Arnold draws a clear distinction between the Abraham and Jacob cycles and that of 
Joseph. In the Abraham and Jacob cycle we might find what Arnold calls the “inconsistencies 
thread,” while most of the Joseph narrative is a well-organized whole. In the Joseph story, 
Arnold identifies the Joseph novella (Gen 37, 39-45 and parts of 46-50). The novella itself is 
distinct from the Joseph narrative overall: it uses receptions in speeches literary and sets forth the 
character of the main protagonist Joseph in complex detail as opposed to the one-dimensional 
characterization most common in Genesis 12—36.7*> According to Arnold, the Joseph novella 


contains no theophany such as those central to Abraham and Jacob.”*° 
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Gelandar notices a difference between the Abraham cycle and the Jacob cycle. Abraham 
is associated with the southern Judean source while Jacob is more associated with the northern 
Elohistic source. According to Gelander It is not necessary to conclude that J is older than E. 
The main stories in the Jacob cycle are earlier, the passages of J origin being later edited into the 
stories.”*’ The promises to Jacob are at the personal level, only in the secondary Judean stratum 
are the national aspects of Israel added. 

In regard to the Abraham cycle, R6mer distinguishes between two major groups—the 
first group sets the formation of Genesis 12-36 - as explained in the context of a global model 
and applied to the entire Pentateuch reveals the documentary hypothesis. According to R6mer, 
some scholars have adopted a late date for the Yahwist (in the exilic period) and abandoned or 
radically modified the Elohistic document.?** Other scholars reaffirm the value of the classical 
hypothesis.”*? 

The second approach suggests that the literary link between the patriarchs and Exodus 
was made in a relatively late period. According to this group, the specific model for the 
understanding of Genesis 12-26 is more appropriate than the documentary hypothesis.”“” 

When Romer dates the Abraham cycle he points to Ezek 33:24 and Isa 51:2, these two 
passages present the two main themes of the Abraham narrative in Genesis: land and offspring. 
Both texts, according to Romer, are probably not dependent on specific texts in Gen 12-26. They 


are probably the oldest reference to Abraham outside the book of Genesis.”*! As I mentioned 
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before, ROmer views Ezek 34:24 as the oldest mention of Abraham outside the book of Genesis, 
in this passage Abraham is used by the non-exiled population to claim possession of the land. 
According to Rémer, this claim only makes sense if Abraham is understood as having been in 
the land forever.” 

Schmid explains that the revelation of the name YHWH to Moses in Exodus 6:2-3 (P) 
suggests that Moses has no prior knowledge regarding the identity of Israel’s God as YHWH, the 
same is the case of Exodus 3:13-15, in both traditions in Exodus 3 and 6 Moses and the Israelites 
know that God was known to their forefathers as YHWH; thus Exodus 3 and 6 contradict 
Genesis, according to which humanity beginning at the time of Enosh begins to use the name 
YHWH (Gen 4:26). The patriarchs also communicated with YHWH who presented himself 
explicitly as YHWH (Gen15:7; 28:13; 12:7-8).* Schmid explains that source criticism defuses 
the problem by ascribing a developmental theory of revelation to E (Exodus 3: 13-15) and P 
(Exodus 6:2-3). The Patriarchs in E and P did not actually know the name YHWH.*“4 Schmid 
explains that the idea that Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldeans is found only in P (Gen 
11:27-32) and in Gen 15:7, which takes up 11:28. Schmid has a problem assigning the passages 
in 15:7 and Gen 11:27- 32 to J. According to Schmid, the Chaldeans as a ruling class in the neo- 
Babylonian period are not mentioned before the seventh century BCE.” The close connection 
between Ur and Haran is only possible for the first time in the neo-Babylonian period.**° Schmid 


doubts that Genesis 15 is part of a Deuteronomistic layer. For Schmid the association of 
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righteousness and faith in Gen 15:6 is of Deuteronomy. In contrast to that, Deut 6:25 illustrates 
the Deuteronomistic conditions of righteousness. The covenant in Gen 15:18 is also not 
Deuteronomistic; it is much closer to P then to D.”4” Schmid is objecting to the division of the 
chapter into two narratives (J and E 1-6; 7-21). Gen15:1-6, 7-21 has structure story parallels that 
cannot be divided into two sources because 15:6 proceeds thematically from the promise of the 
offspring to the promise of the land.”** Schmid points to a parallel between Abram in 15:12 and 
Adam’s deep sleep, and thus connects to the primeval history. The chapter also comments on the 
primeval story through the connection made in Gen 11:27.*” 

Chapter 15 naturally prepares the reader for the theme of the son treated in Gen 16-22. 
The covenant theme in 15:7-21 points forward to Gen 17. For Schmid, Genesis 15 makes 
Abraham the first prophet of God, to whom the divine plan of history was revealed.”*° Verses 13- 
16 are considered an addition because of phrases associated with P such as wid" in verse 14 and 
m2 72wv in verse 15. Schmid claims that these verses (13-16) continue logically from verse 
11.7>! Schmid points to the prophetic term borrowed from Genesis 15 that is clear from the 
framework: influenced from Isaiah 7:1- 17 and Jeremiah 34:18- 20.7> 


For Schmid, Exodus 3-4 must have originated in a similar time period as Genesis15. 


Schmid ties these texts to P.7? Joshua 24 presupposes Genesis with the promises to the ancestors 
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as a prelude to the Moses/Exodus story.”>4 Joshua 24:12 creates a clear reference back to a 
statement in Genesis that speaks of at least part of Canaan that is Shechem.”°> 

Schmid explains connections between Genesis and Exodus. He refers to three texts 
Genesis 15, Exodus 3-4, Joshua 24. For Van Seters, all of these texts are associated with his 
identification of an exilic J which is compatible with Blum’s KD, except from Josh 24 which is 
later than KD.*° The view that these three texts are connected has its counterpart in older source 
criticism that classify these three texts as J.*°’ Genesis 15 is considered a separated 
“Deuteronomistic” piece of tradition. Schmid points out that Genesis 15; Ex 3-4; Joshua 24; and 
Gen 50:25- Exodus! are all treated by both older and recent scholars as pre-Priestly in historical 
terms. Schmid breaks from the consensus and treats these texts as post-Priestly. Schmid sees a 
comparison between Genesis 15 and Genesis17.7°* Schmid points out that Genesis 15 and Joshua 
24 place the origins of Abraham in Mesopotamia. He sees a connection between the promise to 
Abraham in Gen 15:4 and the dynastic promise to David in II Sam 7:12. Schmid sees in this a 
critique of kingship: the promise to the Davidites is transmitted to Abraham and his descendants. 
The patriarch Abraham appears in the place of the king.**? 

The statement in Exodus 6:3 contradicts the Yahwistic shaping of the ancestor story, 
which seems to Schmid to be earlier than P.”°° Schmid claims that Exodus and the ancestors’ 
saga were originally independent traditions of Israel. They were joined by a redaction that occurs 


chronically after P, or perhaps while incorporating P.°! 
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Blum sees in the oldest compositional layer running threads throughout the Tetrateuch as 
one that should be dated after the Deuteronomistic history (which he marks KD). According to 
Schmid, this layer should be a preface to the Deuteronomistic history. 

For Schmid, in the classical source model, J should be divided into J in Genesis and 
Exodus and following.”™ In a similar way, Blum’s KD is not literally unified. Schmid argues 
that, contrary to Blum, a whole series of observations show that Gen15 is not 
Deuteronomistic.* To support his argument, Schmid adds a reconstruction by which, from a 
theological perspective, the righteousness of God is raised to a new level by the combination of 
the ancestral story and the Exodus story. God’s promises in Genesis are arranged as a narrative 


fulfillment in the following books Exodus- Joshua.”® 


b. Genesis 15 Literary Settings 


In this section I will first review the scholars’ different views regarding the separation of 
this narrative into two sources. In the second stage, I will bring my own view regarding a new 
model that does not require a separation into two sources. Classical source critics, following 
Wellhausen, tended to see in chapter 15 two narratives that were ascribed to two different 
sources. According to Skinner, the covenant between the pieces is attributed to the early layers of 


Genesis (J and E).”°° Campbell and O'Brien note that in this chapter the word of God to Abram 
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in a vision is attributed to J by the consensus of scholars.7°” Von Rad asserts that in this narrative 
there are too many contradictions to think that this is one narrative.” 

It was Wellhausen who noticed that in Genesis 15 we are dealing with two independent 
texts that have been joined together.” In Genesis 15, Wellhausen proves that J and E are 
connected by a third hand. The setting of chapter 15:1—6 is nighttime, and is in the form of a 
vision. It is impossible to maintain the setting of “nighttime” for verses 7—21; instead, the author 
places the “cutting of the parts” at the time of dusk. In verses 16 and 18 there is a palpable 
feeling of immediacy, because things are narrated in the present tense. Between verses 6 and 7 
we have a shift in the setting. In verse 6 Abram’s faith is being praised, while in verse 8 Abram 
expresses doubt. Wellhausen believes this is a contradiction in the story and causes him to state 
that these are two different stories. One can claim verses 7—21 for the Jehowist, but this is 
problematic because Ur of the Chaldeans is mentioned. This means that later historical events are 
appearing in a text that is supposed to be of the early monarchic period, according to 
Wellhausen’s hypothesis. While Wellhausen argues for an early Jehowist, | posit that this 
material is later, anywhere from late monarchic to post-exilic.””° In Verse 12 Abraham falls into 
deep sleep, but this does not correlate with what happens in verses 17 and 18. Only after verses 
17 and 18 is the promise of the land explained, although it was anticipated after verse 8. 
Wellhausen sees here the corrective hand of the Jehowist. In principle, JE is a combination of 


two parallel historical books.7”! 
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A majority of scholars have followed Wellhausen's treatment of verses 1-6 and 7—21 as 
independent texts. Westermann describes these pericopes as promise narratives; that is, promises 
which have been secondarily shaped into a narrative. This means that Genesis 15:1—6 and 7—21 
can be understood only in the context of the history of the promises as a whole.””” Verses 1—6 are 
perceived as late contributions and 7—21 as early. Westermann points out that it was Gunkel who 
emphasized the strongly archaic character of the rite in verses 9-11 and 17-18.7” 

Thus, we see that source critics viewed this narrative as a combination of two different 
sources, J and E; both sources are dated to the monarchic period in the classical source criticism 
hypothesis. Based on a hypothesis accepted by Schmid, Yoreh, and Sweeney regarding a 
northern Israelite priority in the Pentateuch, I will argue that this narrative stems from northern 
Israel and later was redacted in Judah. 

In Konrad Schmid’s opinion, the book of Genesis is not just an introduction to the issues 
discussed in the Moses story. The book raises issues that are not continued in the other parts of 
the Pentateuch (Exodus — Deuteronomy), these issues are not defined only as introductory 
elements.” In the context of Genesis 15, Schmid views verses 13-16 as a literary connection. 
Schimd explains that this is a literary preview that explicitly mentions the four hundred years of 
slavery (verse13), the judgment of Egypt (verse 14a), and the departure of Egypt lasting for 
generations (14b,16.) .7”° Schmid argues that the frequently presented idea, that Genesis 15 


solemnly introduces E, has been largely abandoned because the narrative uses YHWH and never 
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Elohim.” Other scholars had sought to explain Genesis 15 as a separate body, an option that is 
unsuccessful in the mind of Schmid, especially because the specific notion of covenant in this 
chapter barely features Deuteronomistic ideas. For Schimd this is a post-priestly text that 
represents a re-reading of Genesis 17 (P), so that Genesis 15 is dated after P. This option has 
been accepted for verses 13-16. Also, some of the more traditional scholars concur since verse 
15 uses language that is known from P texts (wiD7, 72°). 

Otto Kaiser points out that in Genesis 15 the Yahwist makes use of an old tradition about 
the God of Abraham as “the shield of Abraham.”?”’ Kaiser noticed two parts in the chapter 
(verses 1-8 and verses 7-21) where these two parts did not belong together.”’* Kaiser explains 
that Abraham is described here as another Israelite prophet,”’? much like in chapter 20 verses 1- 
17. Kaiser also found here an equivalent to a prophecy given to Esarhaddon, since both use the 
phrase “do not be afraid”.”®° 

The use of YHWH as shield could have come to Israel in pre-monarchic times from the 
tradition of holy war of YHWH before the monarchy. There is no mention in the cult of the king 
of God as helping in the king’s war. The idea of God as protecting the king originated in Assyria. 
Kaiser learned this from the prophecies of Ishtar of Arabella to Esarhaddon.”*! 

Kaiser has a problem with assigning Ur of the Chaldees as the land where Abraham 


originated to the Yahwist.”** The use of the word n°72 is associated with the Akkadian word 
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birtu, and immediately cultic associations come to mind. According to Kaiser both concepts refer 
to covenants of grant by the deity.”*° 

Regarding Genesis 15, Von Rad claims that there are too many contradictions in this 
chapter to think that this is one narrative. Von Rad claims that we have here two narratives that 
are joined between verses 6 and 7. Von Rad doubts the view that verses 1-6 are the starting point 
of an Elohistic source document.”** At some point, says von Rad, the text has been worked 
over.78> 

The use of a “vision” in this text is not characteristic of the Pentateuch and is more 
common in the prophetic literature (with the exception of Balam’s vision Num 24: 4- 16). The 
mentioning of the Chaldeans is a marker for the priestly since this phrase is later and post-exilic. 
I claim that it comes from the Judean editor who worked in the late monarchic period or early 
exilic period and knew the Chaldeans, meaning the Neo-Babylonian empire. The promise of the 
land seems to von Rad to be repeating the promise given to Abraham in chapter 12.7°° 

Van Seters claims to detect a closeness between Genesis 15 and Deutero Isaiah.**” The 
phrase “after those things” suggests the beginning of a narrative. “The word of YHWH came to 
Abraham in a vision” might suggest a point of contact between Abraham and post-exilic 
prophetic literature. “Vision” might be where the narrator tries to establish a prophetic setting for 
Abraham.”** Ultimately van Seters objects to the notion of Abraham as a prophet in Genesis 


15.°°° Patriarchs do receive messages from God, in contrast to prophets who are intermediate 
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between the divine and the king or the people. Van Seters claims that there is nothing to suggest 
that Abraham is a prophet in the larger context.?”° 

The introduction of the chapter has a sense that this is the first time that God speaks to 
Abraham. Van Seters points to the salvation oracle “Fear not Abram I am your shield.” Van 
Seters explains that the genre has its roots in the late neo-Assyrian oracles. “Fear not” forms the 
prologue to divine protection and the promise of victory. Van Seters ties the mentioning of Ur of 
the Chaldeans to the reference in J earlier in Gen 11:28-31 and 12:1—5. The background of 
Abram’s migration is the late Neo-Babylonian empire and the close religions of Ur and Haran.””! 
King Nabonidus (556-539 BCE) was an Aramean with close family ties to both Ur and Haran. 
This king restored the temple of Sin in both locations.?” 

Van Seters also points out that the term “made a covenant” is a Deuteronomistic term, 
and ties it to the mention of God’s covenant with Israel in Horeb. Van Seters also points out that 
the deity symbolically passes between the pieces.?”° 

Before I lay out Schmid’s hypothesis, I would like to point to Finkelstein and Silberman 
who note that the Genesis stories are far from the Deuteronomistic ideas, the centralization of the 


cult and the centralization of Jerusalem.”** The two scholars note that the Genesis stories seem to 


promote northern cult places such as Beth El and Shechem.””> 
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Schmid claimed that J is an exilic product and that it bears a close affiliation to 
Deuteronomistic literature.?”° Schmid’s research focused on certain dilemmas and on re- 
exposing the Pentateuchal research to a newer model of the origins of the Yahwist.””’ He 
presented the Yahwist’s work as a proto-Deuteronomistic, Pentateuchal redaction, or a Vorlage. 
Zemah Yoreh proposed that J is a source of the Pentateuch, as well as the editor of E. Yoreh too 
claims that the Yahwist was a conservative editor, who retained the text’s inconsistencies 
because he attributed holiness to the text he edited.”°* Yoreh claims that E is the first source of 
the Pentateuch, and the Yahwist was E’s first supplementary redactor.””? Sweeney explains that 
the E source, which originated in the kingdom of northern Israel, is characterized by a reserved 
understanding of the relationship between God and human beings. God is represented by angels, 
burning bushes, dreams, or visions.*°° John van Seters, argued that the Yahwistic narrative was 
composed in the late exilic period.*°! The Abrahamic covenant in Genesis 15, which he regarded 
as a unity composed by the Yahwist, utilizes for its composition a variety of forms drawn from 
the royal court tradition, the cult prophetic narrative conventions, and legal spheres. The 
reference to Ur of the Chaldees is taken as presupposing the period of Chaldean domination, that 
is, the neo-Babylonian period and specifically the reign of Nabonidus, who favored Ur and 


Haran.*°? In Schmid’s model the Judean redaction of the northern account is very late, thus we 
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can ascribe the mention of Ur of the Chaldeans (verse 7) to the Judean redaction, while the 
dream theophany can be easily associated with the northern Israelite narrator. This northern 
voice modeled his narrative after the Assyrian royal grant in order to present Abram as a loyal 
servant and God as his master. Finkelstein and Silberman propose that the last editors of Genesis 
wanted to hint that Abraham came from Ur. Abraham’s origin in Ur is mentioned only in two 
isolated places (Genesis 11:28 and 31, a P document), while his story seems much more centered 
in north Syria in the Aramean city of Haran.°°? 

Westermann has suggested that the mention of the vision word, 71n7, here suggests a 
much later dating, since this word is associated with classical prophecy.*°* This Hebrew word 


was also used in the Balaam narrative, which is considered post exilic (see Num 24:4). 


c. Post-Exilic Dating 


I am well aware that recent scholars are suggesting a post-exilic date for the Abrahamic 
cycle. For the purpose of the setting of this story, I will construct the broader context of the 
Abrahamic cycle in the Biblical corpus. I will start by reviewing the different scholarly positions 
regarding specific elements in the Abrahamic cycle. 

Jon Berquist explains that prior to the Babylonian exile (before 587 BCE), 250,000 
people lived in Jerusalem and in the time of exile only 20,000.° Berquist notes that under the 
Persian Empire a number of changes took place. Under imperial administration, the politics of 


the Persian Empire seem to be more sensible to human rights and religious freedom.*°° Berquist 
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points out that Cyrus’s propaganda in Babylonia strongly impacted the exilic Judean 
community.°°7 At that time Cyrus decreed that the native population could return to their 
respective homeland countries (539 BCE).°” 

Christian Gertz thinks that Genesis 15 is a text that has the whole Pentateuch in mind. He 
claims that verses 13—16 represent a post-Priestly supplement to the primary stratum of Genesis 
15, which is itself very late.*° 

Anselm Hagedorn claims that during the Persian period the Judeans had to rethink their 
identity. He argues that after the exile, as evidenced in Ezra 8—9 with its prohibitions against 
intermarriage, there was a cultural shift. Birth parents must be from the same ethnicity to 
successfully pass their ethnicity to their offspring. Hence in Ezra 8—9 the prohibition against the 
inter-marriage of some ethnic groups is also found in Genesis 20, where the son must marry 
within the tribe. In Genesis 20, ethnic identity is no longer tied to the land.*!° 

Donald Redford also thinks that the Patriarchs movements in Genesis shadow that of the 
returning exiles in the Persian period since their movement is restricted: the coastal plain is 
foreign, the hill country is alien and hostile. Only in the area of Beth El, Mount Moriah, 


Beersheba, Hebron and the Negev can the Patriarchs move about with relative ease because that 


is the territory of post-exilic Judah. In Genesis 12—36, Redford sees post-exilic Judah, exhibiting 
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racist zeal to maintain ethnic purity.*!! The identification of Moriah with the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem is made in the book of Chronicles (IJ Chron 3:1). There is no certainty that Moriah in 
Genesis refers to the Jerusalem area; therefore, I claim that identifying Moriah with Jerusalem as 
an indication of a post-exilic dating of the Abraham cycle is harnessing the cart before the horse. 

Joseph Blenkinsopp sees in Abraham a role model for the Judean people in the 
Babylonian diaspora, citing Ezek 33:23—24. If Abraham got possession of the land on his own, 
the Judean people would also be able to do it. The land was promised to Abraham, but he himself 
got possession of only a small piece of it.7!? At that time, the figure of Abraham was significant 
for the community in Judah and Babylon.*'? Blenkinsopp thinks that there is no narrative about 
Abraham prior to the Neo-Babylonian era. 

In Genesis 12 Abraham travels through the land in Shechem, Ai, and Beth El. The 
consensus attributes these verses to J.>"* It is important to note that the places where Abraham 
offered sacrifices will all become northern sanctuaries, and Jerusalem is not mentioned at all. 
Therefore, I argue that the consensus is wrong. According to David Carr, the Abrahamic 
narrative (also Jacob) came from Judean sources, with the exception of 12: 1-18, which Carr 
claims is modeled after Jacob. All the locations are Judean (the Dead Sea in chapter 19, Beer 
Sheba in 20:1-—18, etc.).7!° Carr claims that the proto-Genesis composition was written 


sometime in the pre-exilic, or more likely, in the early exilic period.*!° 
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Recently Erhard Blum and Kristin Weingart suggested that all patriarchal promises are 
post-exilic, probably because of the mention of Ur of the Chaldeans. They state this in the 
context of Genesis 48 which connects Joseph’s story to that of Jacob and alludes to Abraham, 
since the patriarchal promises are alluded to, but the two scholars understand those in an exilic 
context.7!” 

In response to the Blum and Weingart claim that the patriarchal promise narratives are 
exilic, and more specifically Westerman’s argument that the word for vision which appears in 
verse | is late, I will argue that the basic stratum in this chapter stems from the E stratum. The 
mention of the vision is a key feature of the E narrative. That mention of the Exodus in this 
chapter (verse 13) connects Genesis in the E stratum to the book of Exodus: a key narrative for 
northern Israel. This model of revelation in a dream serves as a literary construction not only of 
this narrative, but also of Jacob’s vision in Beth El and Joseph’s dream in Genesis 37. 

The word for vision also appears in the book of Samuel. Samuel is an Ephraimite who 
serves at the sanctuary in Shiloh which is a northern Israelite sanctuary in the territory of 
Ephraim. He functions as a priest, prophet and a military leader, and he is a priest who is not 
from the line of Levi or Aaron (different from the Judean system of priesthood where linage 
mattered). Therefore, it is safe to assume that Samuel alludes to a model of priesthood by which 
the first born is dedicated to the Lord. The Hebrew word for vision is mentioned in the context of 
Samuel’s call narrative (711m) in I Sam3:1. It is safe to connect this word to early northern 
traditions in contrast to what Westermann had suggested. In other words, the prophetic tradition 


in Judah embraced the northern prophetic tradition. 
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The Hebrew word for vision, 117 is mentioned by Hosea in 12:11, who was a northern 
Israelite prophet in the 8th century BCE. Also, Samuel is a northern figure. Traditionally, 
revelations made in visions are ascribed to the E stratum which is associated with northern Israel, 
as opposed to a direct contact between God and humans like those one encounters in the J source 
(Gen 3: 18). 

In any case, the key feature that leads me to ascribe this text to northern Israel in the early 
8" century is the description in verse 18 of the borders of the Promised Land. Traditionally, 
Biblical scholars who identify the second part of chapter 15 as an early Judean source are reading 
it from the perspective of the established borders of the Davidic Empire. Although it is very 
tempting to see here the Davidic Empire in all its glory, more recent scholarship understands the 
Davidic Empire as an ideal kingdom that never really took place. The historical existence of a 
united monarchy in the 10™ century BCE was shaken after the publication of research done by 
Israel Finkelstein who attributed the buildings and fortification of Megiddo to the Omerids and 
not Solomon. The Davidic empire as portrayed in the bible is more of an ideal than an actual 
historical reality. 31% 

Jerusalem is not mentioned at all in the Pentateuch as opposed to Shiloh and Beth El. The 
absence of Jerusalem is particularly evident because it is known from the Execration texts,*!? 
letters in Egypt dated to the beginning of the second millennium BC, and especially from the 
letters of El Amarna from the 14th century BC. The absence of Jerusalem is not a coincidence. 


Jerusalem may have been alluded to in the stories of Abraham in his meeting with Melchizedek 
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(Gen 14:18—20). The book of Judges (1:5—8) and the book of Joshua (12:10) have no problem 
mentioning Jerusalem by name and under the Canaanite monarchy.*”’ If the narrator of Genesis 
did not mention Jerusalem because “supposedly” Jerusalem is not yet on stage, and supposedly 
he wanted to describe an ancient time of the patriarchs, why did he mention Beth El and not 
Luz? The absence of Jerusalem from the Patriarchal stories in Genesis raises the suspicion that 
this is more than just for literary consideration. The absence of Jerusalem from Genesis is a 
thundering silence. There are almost 400 Amarna tablets, which include letters sent to Egypt by 
state rulers from Babylonia and city rulers in Canaan. The cities of Jerusalem, Shechem and 


Megiddo are mentioned throughout the letters.*7! 


Bin Nun emphasizes that the denial of David's historical identification as the father of the 
royal dynasty in Judah is very unlikely. There are two extra Biblical inscriptions that mention 
David as the father of the royal dynasty: the inscription of Mesha the king of Moab, and the 
inscription of Tel Dan.*”* The Tel Dan inscription points to the Davidic dynasty less than 100 
years after the reign of Solomon.*”* 

There is no knowledge about David, Solomon, and Saul outside the cycle of stories in the 
Bible, which calls into question the existence of one kingdom, composed of Israel and Judah, 
whose capital is Jerusalem. In any case, conservative scholars also point out that the kingdom 
was not the size attributed to it in the Bible — not in population and not in wealth.*~4 


Finkelstein and Silberman argue that much of the archeological evidence that was 


attributed to David’s kingdom in the 10" century BCE has been called into question. The extent 
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of David’s empire is questioned. Diggings in Jerusalem have failed to produce evidence that it 
was a great city in the time of David and Solomon. The monuments that are ascribed to Solomon 
are now ascribed to other kings.**> There is no significant evidence in that regard from the 10" 
century BCE in the city of David.*”° 

Megiddo was excavated in the early 20" century. Finkelstein and Silberman explain that 
originally the remains on the site from the Iron Age that were described as impressive, were 
attributed to Solomon.*”’ Some of the buildings were identified as stables and dated to the time 
of Solomon.*”® The gate of the Iron Age city of Hazor was found in the 1950’s. This gate was 
similar to a gate found 20 years earlier in Megiddo. In addition a third gate similar to the gates at 
Hazor and Megiddo was found in the city of Gezer. All three gates were attributed to 
Solomon.*”? In addition, the palaces at Megiddo, Hazor and Gezer were also attributed to 
Solomon.**° 

Finkelstein and Silberman claim that more recent analysis of the architectural style from 
Solomon’s level in those cities indicate that they actually date to the early 9 century BCE. The 
new date is supported by carbon 14 dating.**! 

Ahab was a mighty king who first brought the kingdom of Israel to prominence on the 


world’s stage. His marriage to the daughter of the Phoenician king Ethbaal was a brilliant 


diplomatic move.**” Ahab and Omri built one of the most powerful armies in the region.**? The 
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stables at Megiddo are attributed to Ahab (and not Solomon) of the northern kingdom in the 
early 9" century BCE.**4 

Bin Nun points out that according to Finkelstein the gates and buildings of Megiddo (as 
well as other sites) are attributed to the Omride dynasty from northern Israel and not Solomon. 
There are those who attribute Megiddo and other sites to the 10™ century. If we accept that 
dating, then it is a piece of evidence that strengthens the existence of a united monarchy.**° 

In 853 BCE, Shalmaneser III led a major Assyrian invasion force. His advancing armies 
were confronted by an anti-Assyrian coalition near Qarqar on the river Orantes in western 
Syria.**° The Omride rulers, and not Solomon, established the first fully developed monarchy in 
Israel.33” 

The golden age of Davidic fidelity to God was a late religious ideal, not a historic reality. 
Centralized monarchy and national religion focused in Jerusalem took centuries to develop.**8 
The supposed archeological evidence of the united monarchy was no more than wishful 
thinking.°°? 

In regard to the narratives about the united monarchy, Bin Nun claims that these are not 
stories for the sake of art, but they are instead a form of art that describes a certain political idea. 
The authors serve a certain political line that crystallized gradually after the conquest of the 


northern kingdom by the hands of Assyrians during the years 733-722 BCE.*° 
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According to Bin Nun, Finkelstein reached the conclusion that the courts of King Omri 
(885-874 BCE) and King Ahab (874-853 BCE) were the models for the writings on David and 
Solomon.**! Jeroboam II is the king responsible for what Finkelstein and Silberman calls “the 
grandeur of the reborn kingdom of Israel.” He is the first king of Israel for whom an official seal 
was discovered. The seal was found in Megiddo and was dated to the 8" century BCE. 
Silberman and Finkelstein explain: “By the standards of its prosperity, international connections 
and expansive building projects, Jeroboam II’s realm may have remained alive in the memory of 
both Israelite and Judahites as the model for a glorious monarchy.” This description recalls the 
famous passage of I Kings 9:15, which describes the building activities of Solomon at Hazor, 
Megiddo and Gezer. It is possible that the later Judahite author, composing his history almost a 
hundred years later, romantically (and patriotically) ascribed the ruins of the great structures built 
by Jeroboam II to the golden age of Solomon.*”” Finkelstein and Silberman reevaluated the 
archeological findings at Megiddo. At that time, they related the stable-like structure to the time 
of Jeroboam II.*#? 

Westermann pointed out that according to Clements, the Yahwist wanted to present in 
Genesis 15 the proclamation of the kingship, the possession of the land, and the Davidic 
kingship.*“* Archeologists now identify the gates and the stables of Megiddo with the house of 
Omri, whose leader was Ahab. The borders of Jeroboam II’s kingdom are delineated in II Kings 


14:23; these are the borders referred to in Genesis 15. 
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F. Intent 
In the context of Genesis 15, Sarna points out that the phrase “the word of the Lord came 


to...” is unique in the Pentateuch and used for prophetic pronouncements. The word an” in 
verse | derives from the stem 71m to see, which is largely used in connection with the prophetic 
experience.*4> 

Gunkel has suggested that Genesis 15 is a call narrative for Abraham. Gunkel thinks that 
the narrator of this passage imagines Abraham as a prophet.*“° Likewise, Von Rad explains that 
the narrator of this oracle, from the time in which this tradition was alive, could only imagine 
God’s communication with Abraham as a kind of prophetic call. The prophetic message was 
mediated by a vision and a prophetic experience of authorization.*4” 

Norman Habel explains the structure of the Biblical call narratives. According to Habel’s 
explanation, the call narratives in the Hebrew Bible are based upon a literary structure.*4* The 
major divisions of the literary structure are: divine confrontation, introductory words, 
commission, objection, reassurance, and a sign.*”” In the Gideon call, the agent of the divine 
confrontation is the angel of God( 'n 48772).7°° In the context of the call of Moses, Hebel states 
that the E account embraced all the major features of the literary form as in the call of Gideon.**! 


Habel finds a striking similarity between the appearance of the angels in the Moses call 


and in the classic E portrait of the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen 22:9—14). In both passages the angel 
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cries out from a distance (Gen 22:11; Ex 3:4).*°? Divine intervention is vividly portrayed in the 
burning bush incident and the mysterious element hinted at in Isaiah 6 and Ezekiel 1. 

The visions of Amos have been associated with his call as a prophet.*°* Habel points out 
that these visions do not exhibit the structure of the call narrative because they are missing the 
motifs of a sign and an objection.*** Similarly, the visions of Amos are not formulated as a 
message of divine revelation designed to select a prophet as a messenger of God.*°° 

Jeremiah has been called a prophet like Moses (Jeremiah 1; Exodus , 3).*°° Jeremiah is 
obligated to carry off God’s commission and compelled to speak only his words, in doing so he 
bears the mark of true a prophet.**’ Habel points out that in the call of Isaiah and Ezekiel a slight 
modification of the divine confrontation and introductory word becomes evident.*>* Habel points 
out that this new feature stems from a second tradition portrayed in I Kings 22:19—21. The 
prophet stands before God in the assembly of the heavenly temple.*°’ The similarity between the 
fire messengers of the heavenly court and the messenger of fire in Exodus 3:2—8 may be 
relevant. The glory which Isaiah sees is clearly greater than that seen by Moses. 

Moses and Isaiah were prepared by divine directions to receive the call: Moses by 
removing his shoes in the holy place (Ex 3:5) and Isaiah by purifying of his lips before God. God 


had made Jeremiah holy before he was born.**! The call narrative concerns the commission of 
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messengers in God’s service. They are messengers and more than messengers, for they represent 
their overlord abroad. 

Van Seters compares chapter 15 to the call of Moses and the call of Gideon and the birth 
announcements to Manoah and his wife (Judges 13).°©? YHWH is now the God of Abram and his 
offspring.*™ I will maintain that this narrative alludes to the call narratives in the Hebrew Bible. 
The word “vision” here and the phrase in which it appears — “The word of the Lord came to 
Abram in a vision” — are part of the prophetic vocabulary, which leads me to the argument that 
in constructing this narrative the narrator used motifs, terms and conventions from the prophetic 
literature, but these are also markers of the E narrator — at least the use of the vision. Ultimately, 
Abram receives two visions in this narrative, and two different promises. In the second vision he 
sees the torch passing through the divided animals. This is not just a message dream but a 
message that is both visual and auditory, which alludes to the experience his grandson Jacob will 
have in Beth El. Also Jacob will get two promises (that scholars identified as a combination of 
two sources). Abram’s two revelations also allude to Joseph’s two dreams in Genesis 37. The 
two revelations also allude to the two visions in Jeramiah’s call narrative (Jer 1, both related to 
the destiny of Israel). 

Arnold describes prophecy in the context of the Abraham and Abimelech story. Arnold 
defines Abraham as a prophet because of his abilities to pray for blessings for his neighbors.*® It 
is true that God reveals himself in a dream to Abimelech, but Arnold claims that this differs from 
the appearances of God to the patriarchs (12:7; 17:1; 18:1 etc.). Unlike Abimelech’s dream, the 
Patriarchal dream/Vvision takes place in order to make God known and to inspire the patriarch at a 

362 Habel, "The Form and Significance of the Call Narratives,” 323. 

363 Van Seters, Abraham, 261-62. 


364 Van Seters, Abraham, 264. 
365 Arnold, Genesis, 188. 
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critical, life-altering moment.* Arnold furthers his explanations on prophets in this context. 
Abraham is called a prophet in verse 7. This is the first time that “prophet” is mentioned in the 
Bible. According to Arnold, in the ANE prophecy is a branch of divination of consolation from 
the divine, in which the prophet transmits divine messages as a mouthpiece of the deity. In the 
Bible the prophets had a broader role as illustrated by Abraham (“He will pray for you”). This 
characteristic of Biblical prophecy appears also in chapter 18:22—23, when Abraham prays for 
the righteous of Sodom.>”” 

Thus, both the ANE setting and literary features show that Genesis 15 originated in northern 
Israel. It has echoes of a prophetic call. This chapter can be viewed as foreshadowing the Exodus 
from Egypt. One can claim that it is used to connect the patriarchs with the Exodus: connecting 
Genesis with the next book in the Pentateuch. In the first part, Abram is looking at the stars that 
clearly symbolize Israel as a nation. Those stars will also be seen by Joseph in Genesis 37. In the 
same way the stars symbolize Israel in the visions of both Abram and Joseph, which makes one 
think that — whoever the author is — he or she was aware of both stories. The promise to Abraham 
will be carried on to Jacob where the land will be promised to the descendants of Jacob, i.e. 
Israel. From Jacob the promise will manifest in a different way: in the dreams of Joseph. The 
stars that Abraham sees will eventually bow down before Joseph in his dream. The final 
manifestation of the divine promise to the patriarchs is the monarchy given to Joseph. 
Ultimately, the vision is a literary vehicle that the E narrator uses to carry out his message: the 
land of Israel belongs to Abram’s descendants. It does not matter if the king to which the 


narrative alludes is David or Jeroboam II. What is important is the message: all the land from the 





366 Arnold, Genesis, 189. 
367 Arnold, Genesis, 190. 
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river of Egypt to the Euphrates belongs to Israel by divine right, including the submission to 


Israel of all the people already living in it 
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Chapter 2 
Jacob’s Dream in Beth El, Genesis 28:10—22 
A. Translation 

10. And Jacob went out from Beer Sheba! and walked to Haran. 

11. And he reached a certain place and he slept there because the sun had set, and he took 
from the stones of the place and laid them under his head and laid in that place. 

12. And he dreamed a dream, and behold, a ladder sits on the earth and its head reaches 
the heavens and the angels of God are ascending and descending on it. 

13 And behold, the Lord is standing? on it, and says “I am the Lord God of Abraham your 
father and the God of Isaac. The land which you are lying on, I shall give to you and to your 
descendants. 

14. And your seed shall be like the dust of the earth, all of you shall spread out to the 
west, to the east, to the north, and to the south. And all the families of the earth shall be 
connected to you. 

15. And behold, I am with you to watch over you wherever you shall go, and I shall 
return you to this land, because I shall not leave you until I have fulfilled that which I spoke to 
you.” 

16. And Jacob woke up from his sleep and said indeed there is God (717°) in this place 


and I did not know. 


' Tt is interesting to note that the Greek translator of the LXX translates Beer Sheba literary as the 
“Well of the Oath”: Tov @peatos tov opKov, following the story of Genesis 21. 

* It is interesting to note that the Greek translator of the LXX uses the word éxeotnpikto which 
can be interpreted as “stood” but also as “set “or “fix” and even “rising”—see Liddell and Scott, p 746. 
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17. And he was afraid and said how awesome is this place! This is not only the house of 
God but also the gate to heaven. 

18. And Jacob woke up in the morning and took the stone which he laid his head on and 
placed it as a pillar, and poured oil on it. 

19. And he named the place Beth El, but Luz was the first name of the city. 

20. And Jacob made a vow saying “The Lord shall be with me and watch over me on the 
road which I will walk and provide me with bread to eat and clothes to wear. 

21. And I shall return in peace to my father’s house, and then the Lord shall be my God. 

22. And this stone which I set as a pillar shall be the house of God and all that you shall 


give me I shall give you back to you one tenth of it.” 


B. Form 


The unit starts at 28:10 and ends at 28:22. The narrator uses the vav consecutive at 8X") 
which indicates the start of a new narrative. At Genesis 29:1 there occurs another vav 
consecutive, XW) again indicating a new narrative. 

In terms of the plot of the larger Jacob cycle, Jacob is sent by his father to Aram in 
28:10, and he continues his journey to Aram in 29:1. In between those two verses we get a sub- 
section that diverges from the main line of the Jacob cycle narrative and describes a dream. The 
narrator tells us that Jacob had left Beersheba for Aram. Beersheba is in the south, the place 
where Isaac dwelled. The mention of Beersheba in this context is used to tie Jacob to the larger 
frame of the patriarchal narratives. 

In the early twentieth century Herman Gunkel asserted that the book of Genesis is a 
collection of myths and legends with no coherent narrative strategy. Ruth Fidler, almost a 


century later, upended this view by identifying a link between the two dreams in the Jacob-Laban 
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cycle. Nahum Sarna took a different approach and looked at Jacob’s dream at Beth El as a 
transitional point in the broader narrative. Marvin Sweeney not only understands the dream as a 
vision narrative, and that it is a transition, but proposes that the two Jacob cycles are a political 
allegory. Building on this, I propose that Jacob’s dream echoes a prophetic call which establishes 
northern Israel‘s divine right to the land. 

Ruth Fidler draws attention to the smaller Jacob-Laban cycle, and she points out that the 
dreams in Beth El (28:10—22) and in Laban's house (31:10—13) bookend the Jacob and Laban 
narrative (chapters 29-31). The dreams unify the narrative with divine promises and divine 
guidance (28:15; 31:13). God's revelation in Jacob's dreams includes a number of elements that 
point to a unique connection between the revealed God and the dreamer. In all of the 
descriptions, God presents God-self after calling Jacob's name and Jacob responds with 7115 


(“Here I am”).? 


C. Genre 


The vav consecutives that bookend this section indicate the narrative genre. The main 
access of the plot revolves around verses 12—16, where Jacob falls asleep and dreams a dream. 
He sees a vision and gets a direct message from God. Thus this section can be identified as a 


dream narrative. 


A dream of revelation is a dream in which God appears and announces a direct message 
to the person who dreams. Two examples can be found in Genesis 20:3 and Genesis 31:24. 


Fidler explains that these are examples of a message dream.* A symbolic dream involves 





> Ruth Fidler, 277277 471077 712727 [Dreams Speak Falsely?] (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2005), 125. 
4 Fidler, Dreams Speak Falsely?, 125. 
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symbols without direct speech. Such a dream usually requires an interpretation, for example 
Judges 7:13. Fidler understands Jacob's dream to be different from both a message and a 
symbolic dream. She calls Jacob’s dream a salvation dream of God's chosen one.° 

Vision narratives have roots in the Ancient Near East and they are also related to the E 
source which is associated with northern Israel. Oppenheim’ classified three types of dreams in 
the Ancient Near East: 


1. Auditory message dreams 
2. Symbolic message dreams 
3. Psychological status dreams requiring an interpretation 


The first two types were the theophanies of priests, kings, and socially significant people 
recorded for political reasons. The last type reflected the actual dreams of ordinary people.’ 
Oppenheim outlined the structure of the typical dream report as follows: 


1. Setting, including the name of the recipient, time, place, and conditions under which the 
dream came 


2. Dream content 
3. Formal transmission of the dream 
4. Subsequent fulfillment of the dream message. 


Gnuse makes these claims for the same pattern found in Biblical dream and Ancient Near 
East auditory message dreams: 


1. Theophany 
2. Recipient 

3. Dream reference 
4. Time 
5 


Auditory message dream address formula 


> Fidler, Dreams Speak Falsely?, 125. 

° Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams, 184. 

7 Robert K Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night—Scholarly Mirage or Theophanic Formula?: The 
Dream Report as a Motif of the So-Called Elohist Tradition,” Biblische Zeitschrift 39, no. 1 (1995): 32. 
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6. Message, including an introductory hinneh, divine self-identification, message of 
assurance, promise, warning, command, and optional human dialogue. 


7. Formal termination 
8. Subsequent fulfillment of the message. 


Gnuse points out that this pattern is most applicable to the auditory message dreams of the 
Patriarchal narratives. Gnuse explains that visual/symbolic dreams in the Biblical tradition 
appear to have a different form critical structure than the auditory message dreams. Gnuse lists a 
number of examples: Midianite soldier (Judges 7: 13-15), Joseph (Gen 37:5-—9), the butler and 
baker (Gen 40: 8—23), Pharaoh (Gen 41: 1-32), and Nebuchadnezzar (Dan2:1—45; 3:31-4:34). 
Gnuse claims that these types of dreams usually come in pairs, for the symbolism requires 
sophisticated interpretation, and paired dreams permit the professional interpreter to decode 
them.® 

Gnuse has a problem with assigning the symbolic dreams of the Joseph novella to the 
Elohist.? He explains that the Joseph account cannot be separated into the Yahwist and Elohist 
versions, and that the removal of the so-called Elohistic dreams from the supposed Yahwist 
narrative destroys the entire plot. Gnuse concludes by saying that the patriarchs have message 
dreams while Joseph has symbolic dreams—close to those found in Daniel—and says that this 
might suggest a later, post-exilic expansion of the Joseph narrative. Gnuse reaches his conclusion 
that the dream should not be associated with the message dreams, especially in reference to 
Elohist thought.!° 

I would ask if symbolic dreams were not identified by Oppenheim in the context of the 


Ancient Near East. (Are they also late- and post-exilic?) Why not compare the Joseph symbolic 


8’ Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 33. 
° Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 34. 
'0 Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 34. 
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dreams to the Medianite dream in Judges 7. I claim that the Medianite dream appears in the 
context of Gideon who is a northern hero from the pre-exilic time (and pre-monarchic). 

In the context of Genesis 15, Gnuse describes Abraham as falling into a deep sleep, perhaps a 
form of incubation following sacrifice, and receiving a divine message with a promise. Gnuse 
claims that in its present form it does not fit the pattern of the dream report attributed to the 
Elohist; although the component parts are close, they are not in stereotypical fashion. For Gnuse 
the repetition of elements in the text, as well as ambiguity concerning the number of theophanies, 
implies that several hands have shaped this account. Gnuse cannot make a clear decision about 
the dream format."! 

Genesis 20:1-—8 is a doublet of similar stories in Genesis 12 and 26, and thus is thought to 
be primary evidence for the existence of the Elohist. The formula in verse 3 “God came to 
Abimelech in a dream by night and said to him...” is a formula characteristic of other dream 
reports.” 

Genesis 21:12—14 fits the pattern and is attributed to the Elohist.'? The use of the name 
Elohim and the fact that after the revelation Abraham is said to wake up in the morning suggest 
that the revelation occurred during the night while Abraham was sleeping. 

In the story of Isaac’s being bound to the altar, there are two revelations which Gnuse 
identifies 22:1—3; 11-16. According to Gnuse, the two revelations to Abraham bear similarities to 
the dream report language.'* The particular pattern appears in Genesis 31:11, 46:2, and I Samuel 


3:4-6,)9 





'! Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 36. 
" For details see: Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 36-37. 
'3 Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 37. 
'4 Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 38. 
'S Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 39. 
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Genesis 26:2—6; 24—25 has been ascribed to the Yahwist, so one can make the claim that 


t.!° But Gnuse claims that there is a difference between 


dreams are not the marker of the Elohis 
the dreams here and the dreams of the Elohist. There is a different vocabulary in the Isaac 
theophany: the key word, 787"), describes an experience that is not used in other dream 
revelations. In I Kings 3:4, a different form of the same verb occurs—different than the dreams 
usually ascribed to the Elohist.'” 

In Genesis 28:10—12, Gnuse points to a mixture of the divine names, but the formula fits 
the pattern: there is an allusion to the “fear of God.” But Gnuse has a problem with the mention 
of YHWH. Overall he ascribes this story to the Elohist.'® 

According to Laura Quick, it is not always clear if a dream or a vision is taking place 
Sometimes a vision experience has been said to have occurred at night, such as in Genesis 46:2. e 
The equation of dreams with prophetic visions is quite rare in the Bible, occurring only three 
times in the prose of the Masoretic Text (Num 12:6—8; Jer 23:25—28; Dan 7:1). Quick points out 
that according to Ehrlich, dream reports are a literary device rather than a psychological account.”° 
The dreams in the patriarchal narratives provide a framework; in fact, it is an acceptable form of 
revelation since there is no actual physical proximity between God and humans.”! 

Quick also engaged with the three stories about a Patriarch presenting his wife as his 
sister, in Genesis 20:1—18 and Genesis 12:10—20—which are pre-J according to Quick—while 


Genesis 26:1—12 is the only J narrative. Chapters 20 and 26 are variants of the original story 


‘6 Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 39. 

" See Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 39-40. 

'8 Gnuse, “Dreams in the Night,” 40-41. 

'? Laura Quick, “Dream Accounts in the Hebrew Bible and Ancient Jewish Literature,” Currents 
in Biblical Research 17, no. 1 (October 2018): 10. 

° Quick, “Dream Accounts in the Hebrew Bible,” 12. 

*1 Quick, “Dream Accounts in the Hebrew Bible,” 12. 
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found in Genesis 12:19—20. Quick points out that Van Seters did not ascribe chapter 20 to the 
Elohist. Following Van Seters lead, Westermann claimed that chapter 20 is not a free-standing 
unit that runs parallel to Genesis 12:10—20, but that in fact it assumes the existence of chapter 12. 
The Abimelech dream is meant to resolve difficulties posited by Genesis 12:10—20, such as why 
God punishes Pharaoh although he didn’t know that Sarah was married, and why Abraham lied 
in the first place. These problems are answered in chapter 20, which becomes an expansion of 
the more ancient stratum of Genesis found in Genesis 12:10—20,7? and pre-dates the J redaction. 
Van Seters also claimed that the dream in chapter 20 is set within a framework of a dream, but 
the framework does not suit the dialogue. In response, Quick answers that although all the 
elements of the three wife-sister stories are identical, the means by which the ruse is uncovered is 
unique in each account. In chapter 20 Abimelech is informed in a dream; in chapter 12 Pharaoh 
is punished by a plague; and in chapter 26 Abimelech learns the truth about Isaac and Rebekah 
by pure observation. Quick claims that the dream is a means to convey important information.”° 
She mentions that Gnuse thought chapter 20 may be ascribed to the Elohist redaction.”* 

For Wolff, the Elohist is to be identified with an original formulation which is 
independent of the Yahwist.*° In the materials that are older than P, several themes are presented 
in doublets. While they do deal with the same materials, they also display distinct features of 
language, narration, style, and theological modes of thought. Doublets are found in the 
patriarchal narratives that portray Abraham and Sarah among foreigners (Gen12:20). Wolff 


claims that in the Elohistic narratives speeches play a dominant role in contrast to the Yahwistic 





>? Quick, “Dream Accounts in the Hebrew Bible,” 15. 

3 Quick, “Dream Accounts in the Hebrew Bible,” 15. 

4 Quick, “Dream Accounts in the Hebrew Bible,” 15. 

°5 Hans Walter Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments in the Pentateuch,” Interpretation: A Journal of 
Bible and Theology 26, no. 2 (April 1972): 159. 
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document.”° The Elohist calls God “Elohim,” the original inhabitants of the land “Amorites," and 
maidens 7x, while the Yahwist says YHWH, “Canaanites” and nnpw. 

In E, on account of Sarah, God deals with the foreign king in a dream with a long speech, 
and the king replies (Gen 20:3-7), while in J, in the same situation, God sends severe plagues and 
says nothing at all (Gen 12:17). In E the angel of God calls Hagar from Heaven (Gen 21:7). 
While in J she encounters the angel of YHWH at the spring on her way through the desert (Gen 
16:7). 

At least, says Wolff, the Elohist has come to be regarded as a special collection of 
stories.*” For Wolff the Elohist is an independent source with its own technique of composition 
and an independent message. In the Elohist version of Sarah at the foreign king’s harem, the 
account consists of a dialogue: God speaks to the foreign king in a dream.”* In this story there is 
a theological matter in which the question of guilt is confronted. Abraham possesses the 
prophetic power that can remove the curse from Abimelech’s house. For Wolff the statement 
about the “fear of God” explains everything (versel 1).’? Fear of God is understood here as 
respect, freedom and responsibility of the visitor.°° 

In Egypt, Joseph appeared as one who fears God (42:18). In verse 18, Joseph tells his 
brothers:” Do this and you will live, for I fear God.” The fact that a man fears God is a guarantee 
that his word is reliable.*! Wolff asks: Is it accidental that the Elohist takes the fear of God as the 


decisive theme in his stories??? 


6 Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 159 
°7 Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 160. 
°8 Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 161. 
° Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 162. 
°° Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 162-163. 
3! Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 164. 
» Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 166. 
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For Wolff that passage in Genesis15 should be accredited to the Elohist. In verses 13 and 
16—God’s words to Abraham—he predicts oppression in a foreign land. In verse 16 the problem 
of guilt is raised which is a concern of the Elohist.** 

DeLapp points out that both Genesis 15 and Genesis 28 have a common feature and that 
is the vision: there is a visual element but there is no specific verb for “seeing.”*4 She claims that 
in the patriarchal narratives in Genesis God appears in order to reassure the patriarch because 
there is an element of doubt or worry.*° Both stories have a clearly defined narrative pattern. In 
Genesis 15 there is an element of prophetic sight. In the vision, Abraham sees a “fire pot of 
smoke and a torch.”*° 

The blessing to Jacob in Genesis 28 72 12713, alludes to the blessing of Abraham in 
Genesis 12. Genesis 28 is a repetition of the call to Abraham in Genesis 12, (in Genesis 12 there 
is no vision). But Genesis 12 does promote northern cultic places. Abraham is considered to be 
some kind of a projection of Jacob here, according to DeLapp.*” 

In the broader sense, Coats looks at 25:12-16 as part of the concluding segment of the 
Abraham cycle. Coats sees signs of P redaction in verses 19-20, 26b.°® The toledot formula sets 
the stage for the Jacob story (verse 26b) by noting that there are two successors of Isaac. P 


connects Jacob and Abraham narratives through Isaac.*? Coats also points to the motif of strife 


and division among Isaac’s two successors as the center of the older tradition.*° In this context, 


33 Wolff, “The Elohistic Fragments,” 171. 

+4 Nevada Levi DeLapp, Theophanic “Type-Scenes” in the Pentateuch: Visions of YHWH, 
Library of Hebrew Bible Old Testament Studies, volume 660 (London New York: Bloomsbury T&T 
Clark, 2018), 10. 

35 DeLapp, Theophanic “Type-Scenes” in the Pentateuch, 16. 

© DeLapp, Theophanic “Type-Scenes” in the Pentateuch, 22. 

37 DeLapp, Theophanic “Type-Scenes” in the Pentateuch, 31. 

38 Coats, Genesis, with an Introduction to Narrative Literature,183. 

39 Coats, Genesis, with an Introduction to Narrative Literature, 184. 
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the motif of strife among the brothers has an allegorical element to it, as Sweeney points out.*! 
would add that this motif appears throughout the book of Genesis, even in the primeval section. 
While in the beginning of the book the sibling rivalry ends with murder, in the generation of 
Jacob and Esau the sibling rivalry ends with reconciliation. Coats point out that verse 27 is a 


transition point where the main figures are introduced: Esau the hunter and Jacob the quiet one.*” 


In Genesis 28: 10-22 Coats explains that the unit is relatively isolated in its context: it 
does not represent an intrinsic part of the narrative opened in the preceding unit. It is a well- 
defined unit with clear beginning and ending, breaking from the story of Jacob’s journey. The 


break provides context for the vision.*? 


Classical source critics tended to see in the dream report in verses 11-19 a combination of 
two sources. Coats’ explanation is a little different. The dream comprises a narrative description 
of the vision (verses 12-13) and an oracle. Coats explains that the weight of the dream falls on 
the oracle, with the vision functioning simply as the context which accrues for the oracle.** The 


unit, according to Coats, is part of the Yahwist work that is expanded at points by the Elohist.* 


In Jacob’s dream, Jacob sees a ladder (su/am in Hebrew) that is set on the ground and its 
top reaches the sky. The angels of the Lord are climbing up and down the ladder, and on the top 
of the ladder stands the Lord who speaks directly to Jacob and gives him a promise. Winfield 
explains that a ladder with a top that reaches the sky (Gen 28:12) and a "gate to heaven" (Gen 


28:17) are common images in the Ancient Near East. Also in the ziggurat in Mesopotamia there 


‘1 Marvin A. Sweeney, “The Jacob Narratives: An Ephraimitic Text?,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 78, no. 2 (April 2016): 238. 

” Coats, Genesis, with an Introduction to Narrative Literature, 186. 

43 Coats, Genesis, with an Introduction to Narrative Literature, 206. 

“4 Coats, Genesis, with an Introduction to Narrative Literature, 207. 
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were ladders to the sky (Gen 11).4° Wellhausen also noted that the ladder remained standing 
continuously. Jacob perceives it as a place where heaven and earth meet.*” 

If we accept Sweeney’s observation that Jacob and Esau are an allegory for Israel’s and 
Edom’s relationship, and that Jacob and Laban are an allegory for Israel’s and Aram’s 
relationship, then what does Jacob’s vision, between the two cycles, symbolize? 

I propose that the vision story, in between the two Jacob cycles, was inserted for 
theological reasons. This vision narrative is in dialogue with Abraham’s prophetic vision in 
Genesis 15 and with Joseph’s dreams in Genesis 37. All these vision narratives stem from 
northern Israel and promote a northern Israelite theology. 

In the dream at Beth El (Genesis 28:10—22), God's presence is revealed before Jacob 
(verse 13).** Jacob receives promises in verses 13—15. In verse 15, Jacob receives divine 
promises in regard to his personal status (verse 15).*? According to Fidler, the dream at Beth El 
includes not only an oral message (13-15), but also a vision (verse 12) which has a meaning 
(1w)). Fidler explains that Genesis 28:17 includes two elements of meaning: one is the 
recognition of the elements within the vision and the other is the determination of its meaning. 
The meaning resembles in structure and wording the interpretation of the Midianite dream in 
Judges 7, but in the opposite order.*° Fidler also hypothesizes that the narrator chose the dream 
as a vehicle for revelation because his sources are northern: Fidler herself admits that this is hard 
to prove.°! In taking into account all the features of Jacob's dream which Fidler specified, we see 


that the dream in Beth El is both symbolic and revelatory. Jacob sees a vision that needs an 


46 Moses Winfield. 77x72 7"177 O71 (Tel Aviv: Divre Hayamim, 2002), 170. 
47 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 32. 

48 Fidler, Dreams Speak Falsely?, 145. 

# Fidler, Dreams Speak Falsely?, 145. 

»° Fidler, Dreams Speak Falsely?, 146, see footnote 118. 
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interpretation, but he also sees and hears God. This is why Fidler identifies Jacob’s dream as a 
salvation dream for God's chosen one. 

Jacob sees a vision and interprets it, but he also gets a direct message from the Lord. The 
dual message-vision that Fidler discerned has been proposed by other scholars to be a 
combination of two stories from two different sources. According to Skinner, here we have a 
complete Elohist narrative with a Yahwistic insertion (verses 13—16).°” In a similar way, Gunkel 
claimed that the theophany in Beersheba 46:1-—5 originated in the E source. Gunkel explains that 
a revelation in a night vision is characteristic of E.*3 

The message itself contains two different promises. In verse 15, God gives an assurance 
to watch over Jacob in Aram. This may well be connected to the Jacob cycle, as Sweeney and 
Sarna have proposed, since God does watch over Jacob in Aram (chapter 31). Allegedly the 
promise in verses 13—14 is redundant, and was also a reason to suggest that here we have a later 
Yahwistic insertion. I claim that the message, as well as the vision, are original to the northern 
Israelite narrative, and that the message itself is crucial for an understanding of this vision 


narrative. 


D. Setting 


1. Literary Settings 


Genesis 27—36 is the Jacob and Esau story. To these chapters Wellhausen adds chapter 


> 


38.>4 Wellhausen separates these texts into five narratives: 1. the youth of Jacob in his parents 


>? Skinner, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 376. 
3 Gunkel, Genesis, 438. 
+4 Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 29. 
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house, 2. Jacob and Laban, 3. the return of Jacob, 4. the meeting of Jacob and Esau, and 5. Judah 
and Tamar. Wellhausen examines the literary character of each of these narratives. 

In the context of chapter 28, Wellhausen differentiates between J and E. In most of this 
narrative, God is called Elohim, while the other name YHWH is being used only in verses 13— 
16. These verses interrupt the Elohistic context and are attributed to the Yahwist. In these verses 
YHWH is standing and talking directly to Jacob. Angels do not appear in these verses which is 
usually the means of divine revelation in the Elohistic narratives.>> In this chapter, the Yahawist 
proclaims that through Israel, the seed of Abraham, all the nations of the world will be blessed. 
Wellhausen finds the attribution of verses 17—22 to the Elohist as problematic. He finds a 
contradiction between verse 19 and verse 22. Verse 22 is Elohistic, and it might be that verse 19 
is from a different source. Verse 19 might be a gloss, perhaps from the hand of J. YHWH is 
mentioned in verse 21 as well the word Elohim. Wellhausen deals with this problem by 
suggesting that the J author redacts the original narrative of the Elohist.°° Wellhausen concludes 
that in the chapter 28:10—22 we get almost a full Elohistic narrative.*” 

In the context of chapter 27 Wellhausen finds a double thread, but states that it is very 
hard to differentiate among the sources because the name Elohim is very rare and the main 
criterion is missing.°* In this story Esau is coming home from hunting, and J and E are 
intertwined in an almost unified matter. But according to Wellhausen J and E are connected here 


in a different matter than that of Q.°° Supposedly Q is the last hand from the post-exilic time that 


*> Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 30. 
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redacted the four sources; that means that here we are dealing with two early sources that were 
joined in a much earlier time (early pre-exilic). 

In the story of the birth of Jacob’s children (Gen 30), Wellhausen finds a mosaic of J and 
E. In this narrative God is the “God of providence.’*! Wellhausen finds a double etymology for 
the names of Joseph and Zebulun. This suggests that there are two original different sources that 
were joined together in this chapter. Wellhausen offers an explanation for this double etymology 
that he recognized in two of the names. The etymology of the Yahwist is driven by women’s 
envy, while in the E source the dominance of the divine name Elohim is apparent in the giving of 
the names. 

Chapter 35, which mentions holy places, comes from the E source. This is especially 
evident for verses 1-8, where Beth El is mentioned as a cultic place. There are a few corrections 
and emendations that are not from E. For instance, verse 19 clearly points to a Judean geography. 
Likewise, verses 2, 21and 22 all point to Judean themes.*? Von Rad sees in Gen 28 two separated 
sources. He proves his point by claiming that verses 16 and 17 are paralleled as well as verses 
19a and 22a.“ 

Robert Coote describes the Elohist. According to this scholar, E takes particular interest 


1. 


in the tribes of Israel who become part of the northern kingdom of Israel.®? Most interpreters 


regard E as quasi prophetic.® It is likely that E originated at the time of the northern monarchy. 


E appears to have an antique quality to it that suggests it is pre-monarchic. Coote also suggests 


6! Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 36. 
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that unlike J, E focuses on the land and kingdom.*’ These supposed early E traditions pre-date 
the Israelite monarchy and appear to find fault with the monarchy.® Coote hypothesizes that the 
origin of E is in the court of Jeroboam. That is why it includes the history of Joseph, the father of 
Ephraim and Manasseh whose land formed the heart of the northern Israelite kingdom. It also 
includes the cult of Horeb, which Coote sees as a model for Jeroboam’s state cult and its laws. 
Coote also claims that J originated in David’s court, and that from there it was transmitted to 


Solomon’s court. 


This document was revised in the court of Jeroboam I. Coote explains that E 
is interested in Jacob as the founder of the cults of Beth El and Gilead as E knows them, and in 
Moses as founder of the cult of Horeb.”° 

Coote explains that E makes additions to Abraham’s story, which is mostly associated 
with Judah and the house of David.”! E makes nothing of those passages where Abraham has 
something to do with Israel. Coote notes that in J, Abraham founded the cults of Shechem and 
Beth El. As a result, Coote concluded that the place of Isaac’s binding is Shechem.”” 

Coote points out that the scribes in northern Israel who composed E were interested in 
Joseph who stood for Shechem and the heart of Israel.”? Coote explains that E makes Joseph the 
leading protagonist within the history of the ancestral chiefs.” 


E reflects the circumstances of Jeroboam’s coming to power.” Through Joseph and 


Jeroboam, God’s providence is fulfilled.”° According to Coote, the questions that the brothers 
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ask Joseph after his dream—“Are you planning to be king over us? And are you planning to rule 
over us?”--are the questions that the elders of Israe ask Jeroboam after the overthrow of 
Rehoboam.”’ (As much as this idea is appealing to the point of this dissertation, in reality, the 
congregation made Jeroboam king over Israel. See: I Kings 11:20.) 

Coote points out that when the brothers came down to Egypt with Benjamin, Joseph 
blessed Benjamin. The point that E makes, according to Coote, is that the blessing is in order to 
seal the superiority of Joseph over Benjamin (Jeroboam’s tribe over Saul’s). Jeroboam takes over 
what has previously been David’s and Solomon’s’® territories belonging to the house of Saul. 

Another interesting point is that E refers to the land of Moriah which he understands as 
the land of fear. In the J narrative, Abraham erected his first altar near the terebinth of Mamre as 
part of the Shechem cult. Coote hypothesizes that E fashioned his name for the shrine of 
Shechem. “Moriah” alludes to the cultic “fear.”” 

Coote hypothesizes that many dreams in E come from E’s interest in incubation. 
Incubation involves ritual sleep at a sacred shrine (see I Kings 3:4- 15).*° It is the incubation that 
provides the paradigm for the dream revelation in E.*! 

Coote identifies a number of texts that share characteristics with both J and the 
Deuteronomistic history. Nearly all the texts in this group appear to be added to E.*” These texts 
could have been joined to the Tetrateuch after it was added to the Deuteronomistic history, 


sometime in the fifth or sixth century BCE, or they could have been added by a forerunner of the 
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Deuteronomist.*’ Coote assigns those texts to Hezekiah who launched a reform that anticipated 


Josiah’s Deuteronomistic reform.*4 

The list of “proto-Deuteronomistic” texts within the scope of E contains: Genesis 20:8; 
21:33; 22:14-19; 28:2, 6; 30:18aB. These texts from Genesis are marked as proto- 
Deuteronomistic in the Coote model.®° In Coote’s model it was Hezekiah who adopted JE 
instead of J.°° 

For Arnold, the literary structure in the Jacob cycle is clear. It seems likely to him that the 
final literary form of the text is a variation of a long and rich oral epic with roots in old Canaanite 
tradition.®’ 

Arnold points out that dreams are a common feature in the Jacob cycles within the Joseph 
narrative. This scholar attributes the revelation to Jacob as the first Patriarch to receive such a 
dream. This revelation is different from that of Abimelech (Gen 20:3—7), since there is no visual 
effect in Abimelech’s dream.** Arnold ignores Abraham’s vision (in Genesis 15) that specifically 
mentions }117 and 7977N that are usually translated as “vision” and “deep sleep,” and which can 
only be understood as referring to dream visions. 

Dozeman explains that, according to Carr, the original Jacob cycle undergoes revision 


because it links to the longer stories of the ancestors in Genesis and the story of Moses outside of 


Genesis. These revisions are within the Jacob cycle additions from southern Judean perspectives, 
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such as the story of Shechem (34:1—31), and the negative Judean judgment of Reuben sleeping 
with his father’s concubine (35: 21—22a).*° 

In the Moses story (Ex 3:3-15) we learn that Moses was the first to whom God revealed 
his special name, and that he was known to the patriarchs as El Shadai (Ex 6:3). This information 
contradicts Genesis where God reveals himself by his special name to the patriarchs and even 
earlier from the time of Enos (see Gen 4:26).”° On the basis of this contradiction, the distinction 
between J and E was made. J employed the divine name from creation and E used the name 
Elohim up to the revelation to Moses.”! The distinction between J and E in the Patriarchal 
Narratives is based on the direct way in which God reveals himself to man. In J, the revelations 
are in waking visions. The anthropomorphism of the deity reveals himself and the immediacy of 
the encounter between God and Man. These features appear to be crude and primitive in 
comparison to Elohistic portrayals of the manifestation of God in “visions of the night” and “out 
of Heaven.”?” 

For Wiseman, pre- Yahwistic beliefs are reflected in: the patriarchal narratives, Elohim in 
plural (Gen20:13), and the use of El in composite names of Deities, some of whom are known as 
gods in non-Israelite religions, such as “ °2 *719X” — the god of my father. 7 

The term “god of my father” doesn’t appear in the Abraham stories, but it appears four 
times in the Jacob stories, although without being immediately identified with YHWH. It appears 
in the confrontations with Laban (Gen31:5, 29, 42, 53) and occurs even more in Jacob’s blessing 


to his sons (Gen 49:25). 
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This god appears to Jacob only one time as Elohim (46:2-3) and only once under the 
guise of YHWH (Gen 28:13). The God of the fathers who is also identified with YHWH is 
positioned syntactically after the fully itemized epithet “ God of my father Abraham, and God of 
my father Isaac.” For Weisman this seems a forced structure. YHWH seems to be a gloss added 
by the Yahwistic author.”* For Wiseman it is the J redactor who is responsible for giving the 
Jacob stories a different color by the inclusion of promises having a historiographic national 
intention.”° 

For Wiseman the stratum of J is common to all three patriarchs, and it was the J redactor 
who joined them together by national and religious bonds through the medium of divine 
promises. If we remove this stratum, says Weismann, we reveal an autonomous narrative base 
with “polytheistic or at least pre- Yahwistic deposits”. 

Gelander sees the promises to Jacob as an editorial addition to a story about a personal 
God who watches over him. The promise links Jacob to Abraham, and Jacob becomes a link in a 
chain, whose task is to ensure the fulfillment of the pledge to the Patriarchs. In the verse God 
presents himself to Jacob as “the God of your father Abraham" (Gen 28:13), otherwise Jacob’s 
story has nothing to do with Abraham’s.”’ 

Blum wrote in 1982 about Genesis 28:10—22. He believed in an early tradition about the 
Beth El story that was lacking the promise speech, often assigned to the Yahwist (28:13—15).”° 
Blum argued that the narratives in Genesis regarding the two patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob, 


developed independently of each other during the monarchical period,”’ and for the originality of 


°4 Weisman, J and E in Jacob's Narrative, 191. 
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the patriarchal history.'°° There has been a trend toward dating the J document to the exilic 
period or even later.'°! In the late 1970s and early 1980s, more scholars in German-speaking 
countries began to see the Joseph story in the non-P material as a unified story, or an early layer, 
expanded by pro-Davidic additions to the early Judah-focused story, with various additions 
focused on Reuben. ' 

In the Beth El story setting in the seventh and sixth century,'°3 Blum sees or concludes— 
from Gen.28:11-22 and the reference to the cultic installation in Beth El in 31:13 and 35:7— that 
the story points strongly to the destruction of the northern kingdom by the Assyrians (722-721 
BCE). The northern setting is confirmed by all the places in the story.!"* Blum points out that 
Joseph represents the largest powerful group in the northern kingdom. !° 

Instead of the source criticism model, Blum suggests a different model by which different 
narratives grew in the process of redaction. According to Blum the Jacob-Esau tradition was 
once independent from the Abraham and Joseph tradition.!°° Blum talks about the Beth El 
tradition and distinguishes between the original story underlying the present text. Blum denies 
the alternative of divine names as being significant for distinguishing different literary strata.!” 
In Blum’s understanding of the Jacob story, the meeting of the brothers in chapters 32-33 is not 


part of the early Jacob cycle. In the early Jacob cycle, there is no mention of the stop at Beth El 
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on Jacob’s way to his mother’s brother at Aram, and no account of the birth of Jacob’s 
children. '°8 

The cultic legend at Beth El was introduced in a later stage into the larger narrative. !” 
For Blum, 28:10 forms a link to the larger context of Beersheba. So does the mention of 
Abraham and Isaac at 28:13. The promise of 28:13 alludes to the promise to Abraham at 13:14- 
16, as well as the blessing in 12:3.!!° 

Blum suggests that the later composition presents Jacob in a more favorable light with the 
introduction of the Beth El story in which Jacob’s flight seems to take place under divine 
providence. Blum points out that the blessing to Isaac in 27:27-29 takes on a whole new meaning 
after one connects it with the Beth El story.!'' The composition layer is dated by Blum to the 
time of Jeroboam I (28:15), which is understood by Bloom to be part of a post-exilic 
Deuteronomistic addition. Blum proves his point by comparing phrases from 28:15 with 
Deuteronomistic expressions: 

28:15 and Josh1:7 J2n we 752 

28:15 and Deut. 31:6, 8 79 JatyKx x? 

28:15 and I Kgs 8:34 nxta aa7NA PX PMIwm 
Blum concludes that Gen 28:15 is a later Deuteronomistic insertion. !!” 
The promise in 28:15 is seen by Blum to be part of a Deuteronomistic reworking. This late 
Deuteronomistic reworking joined the Abraham and Jacob traditions. In verse 15 the word 717 


points to this verse standing out from the previous verses.'!? Blum also compares this text with 
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Deuteronomistic texts.'!* We must keep in mind that the Deuteronomistic school viewed Beth El 
as a place of sin. 

Van Seters—in agreement with Blum—objects to the separation of this narrative into J 
and E. Van Seters points out that Blum viewed this story as a basic traditional story that was 
modified by later additions and revisions.'!> In Van Seters’ understanding, the story started as a 
cult legend (28:11-12, 16 aa, 17- 19a) in which the patriarch’s vision of the angels accounts for 
the name given to Beth El “house of God.” J fits the episode into Jacob’s travels from Beer 
Sheba to Haran (Verse 10) and expands the vision by means of the appearance of YHWH as an 
addition to the angels, and by the inclusion of the patriarchal promise (verses 13-15, 16 ab). It 
also expands the elaboration of the place’s etiology with a vow towards the future sanctuary of 
the site in verses 20-22.!1° 

Gelandar claims that the Abraham cycle differs from the Jacob cycle in Genesis. There 
are differences in style and structure, there are religious contradicting aspects, and a different 
literary approach. The consensus of scholars attributes the Abraham stories to the Judean source 
and the Jacob stories to the northern source. The consensus also regards J as earlier than E. 
However, Gelander says that is not true. There are southern additions to the Jacob story and 
those additions are distinguishable by their intent and outlook. Gelander points out that in the 
Jacob cycle God portrays himself primarily as a deity of personal protection. In the secondary 
Judean stratum, the nationalistic aspects are added.'!’ Gelander also sees a symbolic meaning in 


the Jacob story on the national level, meaning it reflects the rivalry between Israel and Edom.'!® 
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Gelander noticed that in the divine promises to the patriarchs the national direction of the 
promises is associated with the Judean source. In the Jacob narratives that are primarily 
associated with the north, the divine covenant is confined to the personal domain. However, 
Gelander suggests that the divine covenant is the glue that binds together all the patriarchal 
narratives, whose purpose is to establish their common ideological message about the deepening 
bond between the patriarchs and God. Gelander’s conclusion is that the story about God’s 
promises to the patriarchs must reflect a later, unifying redaction.''!? Gelander points out that 
fundamental to their national psyche, the north had a special relationship with God, based upon 
the Exodus doctrine.!”° In his comparison between Jacob and Moses the similarity between them 
accentuates the link between the Exodus tradition and the traditions of the northern narratives 

shows conducts a comparison between Jacob and Moses.!*! 
2. Geographical Settings 

Von Rad noted that the Jacob stories are clearly rooted in the central land of Israel, 
whereas the Isaac stories never leave the area of Beersheba (Gen 26). The Abraham stories 
cannot all be located so precisely, but they clearly belong in the south (Mamre, Gen 18).!72 

In chapter 35, Jacob and his family are on a route from Beth El to Hebron in order for 
Jacob to reunite with his father Isaac. The route followed the central hills across the saddle in 
what would become the hill country of Ephraim, the central territory of the northern kingdom 
(and the Judean hill country) in the zone between Ephraim and Judah where Rachel is giving 


birth to Benjamin. (35:16-18).!”° 
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Sweeney claims that the Jacob and Joseph stories in their early forms are fundamentally 
northern Israelite.!?4 The Jacob narratives were brought to Judah and were edited in an effort to 
demonstrate how Jacob’s flawed character led ultimately to the emergence of Judah as the 
leading tribe of Israel.!*° 
Beth El is portrayed as a place of sin in the Deuteronomistic history. According to 


Sweeney,!”° 


the reason for the depiction of the golden calves at Beth El and Dan as idols is based 
on the need for the Judean authors of the Deuteronomistic history to explain that the destruction 
of northern Israel did not occur as a result of Gods’ negligence or inability to defend the nation. 
What the Deuteronomist historians claim is that the northern kings did not accept God’s 
commandments. 

Sweeney points out that the sons, Joseph and Benjamin, who were born to Rachel, 
Jacob’s favorite wife, become the most important tribes of northern Israel. Joseph became the 
father of Ephraim and Menashe, the two tribes located in the northern hill country, which served 
as the central core of the northern Kingdom. Benjamin, located south of Ephraim, becomes 
Israel’s first royal tribe. Judah is the marginalized tribe when viewed from the north.'?” 

Jacob is identified mainly with northern sites. He appears in Judean territories in the 
framework material when he is located with his father who resides in Judah and Philistia. Jacob 
appears in Beth El when he comes back from Haran. When he appears in northern Israelite sites, 


his first stop is in the Gilad, which defines the border between Aram and Israel in the 


Transjordan. His next stop is Mahanayim, where he divides his family into two camps.!78 
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Sweeney explains that Mahanayim is a key northern Israelite site in the Transjordan, which 
served as one of Solomon’s district capitals (I Kng 4:14), Ishbosheth’s capital of Israel (II Sam 
2:8), and David’s place of refuge during Absalom’s failed revolt (II Sam 17:24—29; 19:33; I Kng 
2:8). 

Jacob’s wrestling with the man takes place at Penuel, located along the banks of the Wadi 
Jabbok, which served as the boundary between Israel and Ammon (Num 21:24; Deut 2:37) as 
well as between Gad and Menashe (Deut 3:16) and later served as a district capital that was 
fortified by Jeroboam (I Kings 12:25).!”? 

Jacob next goes to Succoth to meet Esau (Gen 33:1—17). Succoth is Dayr 'Allah, situated 
close to the meeting of the Jabbok and Jordan Rivers. Finally he arrives at Shechem, where his 
daughter Dinah is raped. (Genesis 34 polemicized against northern Israel. It is a place of shame: 
the chapter served Judean redaction purposes.)!*° 

Sweeney explains that Shechem is one of the key cities in northern Israel situated along 
the border of Ephraim and Menasseh and known as a place of making covenants. It also served 
as a place of gathering for the tribes of Israel under Moses (Deuteronomy 27) and Joshua (Joshua 
24), the city where Abimelech hoped to establish his claims for kingship over Israel (Judges 9), 
the place where the northern tribes decided to break free from Davidic control to found the 
northern kingdom (I Kings 12), and finally the place from which Jacob proceeded to Beth EI."*! 


He concludes that these are Ephraimite narratives or E source material.!°? 
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3. Exilic/Post-Exilic Settings? 


Emerton claims that the promises (including Gen15) to the patriarchs were added close to 
the time of the exile.!** Those promises were added by a redactor who wrote Genesis 15.'*4 The 
promises are not part of the stories in which they are found.!*> There are links binding the 


various promises together and showing them to be a unity.'°° 


If that is so, in their present context 
they are secondary; they are additions to the stories in which they are found. Their secondary 
nature can be shown from their obscure form in parallel passages. '>” The promises in Genesis 26 
verses 2ff do not have any counterpart in the stories of another patriarch who pretends that his 
wife is his sister (Gen 12 and 20). A promise that can be identified to be in an original part of the 
story is an essential to the story; when the promise is part of the story, there is never more than 
one promise. According to Emerton a promise that appears in a part of the story that involves 
the immediate future is a part of the original story, while a promise in regards to some distant 
future does not belongs to the original story.'°* The promises of a son to Abraham and Sarah in 
Genesis 18:10, 14 and to Hagar in 16:11 are considered original to the story in which they are 
found.!°? 

Genesis 28: 13-16 is considered a J passage inserted within an E passage. Verses 13-15 


record the promises made to Jacob at Beth El. Verse 15 which says that YHWH will be with 


Jacob and bring him back to the land, fits the context well and is probably original.'*° Verse 13 is 
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problematic for Emerton: the land will be given to Jacob and his dependents. Verse 14 says his 
seeds will be like the dust of the earth, and that all the families of the earth will find blessing in 
him. Emerton finds it problematic because of the affinity with the secondary promise in Genesis 
13:16 to make his seed like the dust of the earth. 

For Emerton, the promises serve to bind together the three cycles of stories: Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob; in particular, the stories of Abraham and Jacob are linked by the promise of 
blessing for the nation with the 2y51 form of 772 (Emerton points to 22:3 and 28:14, I could not 
find the stem 972 at 22:3: it could be found in Genesis 12:3).!*! 

While I don’t disagree that the promises have a theme of their own, or that they were 
inserted into the original folktales about the patriarchs in order to form a united cycle, or that 
they served to tie the cycles of the patriarchs thematically, I did not see any reason why they 
should be dated to the exilic period. Instead, I pose the question: Why does Genesis 28:14 point 
to an exilic or post-exilic setting? Even if this verse has an intertextual connection to the promise 
made to Abraham in Genesis 12:3, why does the intertextual connection point to an exilic 
seating? 


4. Political Allegory and Northern Theology 


Sweeney points out that the stories in the Jacob cycle are presented at the family level. 
For Sweeney, the geo-political concerns of Edom’s and Aram’s relationships with Israel stand in 
the background of these stories.!*? Elements of sibling rivalry and national competition appear 
together at the beginning of the Jacob cycle with the two fetuses in Rebecca’s womb (Gen 


25:23): 
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And the Lord said to her, ''T'wo nations are in your womb, and two peoples 
born of you shall be divided; the one shall be stronger than the other, the elder shall 
serve the younger."' (NRSV Translation) 

According to Sweeney, the story about God’s revelation to Jacob in Beth El plays a 
transitional role in the Jacob cycle. It creates a transition from Jacob’s departure from Beer 
Sheba and the conflict with Esau, to Jacob’s sojourn with Laban in Padan Aram.'*? The narrative 
(Gen 28) ties Jacob’s cycle to the larger framework of the patriarchal narratives by recalling the 
divine promise made to Abraham and Isaac (Gen 28:13—14 and Gen 12:3; 15:5; 17:2, 26:24). 

This transitional moment that Sweeney points out is the moment that northern authors are 
using to create a theology of divine ownership of the land. In this story we have two different 
motifs, Canaanite and Babylonian, which the author has skillfully shaped for his own purposes. 
First, I am going to look at the place where he falls asleep and discuss the origins of the use of 
the stone in that setting. Secondly, when he wakes up and thinks about the ladder, I will discuss 
the Babylonian motifs of stairways as well as the idea that the stairway is a gateway to heaven. 

I will maintain that this is a northern story that comes from the E source and which was 
later redacted in the south. What I propose here, following Schimd, Yoreh, and Sweeney, is a 
revised source criticism model, by which the E source from the north was the earliest source that 
was later redacted in Judah. Schmid claimed that J is an exilic product and that it bears a close 
affiliation to Deuteronomistic literature.'** Schmid’s research focused on certain dilemmas and 
on re-exposing the Pentateuchal research to a newer model of the origins of the Yahwist.'*> He 


presented the Yahwist’s work as a proto-Deuteronomistic, Pentateuchal redaction, or a Vorlage. 


43 Sweeney, “Puns, Politics, and Perushim in the Jacob Cycle,” 109. 

‘44 Campbell and O’Brien, Sources of the Pentateuch, 10; and Nicholson, The Pentateuch in the 
Twentieth Century, 143. 
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Zemah Yoreh proposed that J is a source of the Pentateuch, as well as the editor of E. Yoreh too 
claims that the Yahwist was a conservative editor, who left in the text’s inconsistencies because 
he attributed holiness to the text he edited.'4° Yoreh claims that E is the first source of the 
Pentateuch, and the Yahwist was E’s first supplementary redactor.'*” 

Sweeney explains that the E source, which originated in the Kingdom of Northern Israel, 
is characterized by a reserved understanding of the relationship between God and human beings. 
God is represented by angels, burning bushes, dreams, or visions. I will now talk about the 
setting of Jacob’s vision, the “place,” the makom, as a key sanctuary of northern Israel.'** 

It is one of the points of my work to argue that the visions in Genesis reflect the northern 
cultic practices. Thus, Jacob’s vision in Beth El resembles the call of Samuel, who was a 
northern prophet and priest. Samuel was active in pre-monarchic Israel, roughly in the Bronze 
Age, in Shiloh. Finkelstein explains that there was no settlement in Shiloh in the late Bronze 
Age, but there are hints that cultic activity did take place at that time and place.'*? The books of 
Joshua, Judges, and I Samuel describe Shiloh as a central shrine of the early Israelites. Jeremiah 
(7:12, 14; 26:6, 9) refers to a temple in Shiloh.!°° Archeology has shown that Shiloh was 
abandoned after its destruction in the Iron I period, after the Late Bronze age. Radiocarbon 


results put this destruction in the second half of the eleventh century BCE."*! 


5. Makom -— Subset of Setting 
In Genesis 28 verse 10, Jacob is on his way to Aram. In verse 11 Jacob stops for the night 


at a certain place, the name of the place is not specified because only after the revelation will 


46 Yoreh, First Book of God, 8-9. 
47 -Yoreh, First Book of God, 257. 
48 Sweeney, The Pentateuch, xxi. 
' Finkelstein. The Forgotten Kingdom, 25. 
'S0 Finkelstein. The Forgotten Kingdom, 49. 
'S! Finkelstein. The Forgotten Kingdom, 49. 
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Jacob give a name to it (verses 17; 19). The word ‘place’ (in Hebrew makom) evokes a certain 
expectation for the supernatural divine to act. Speiser explains that the word makom has several 
religious connotations including "spot" and "site."!°? Von Rad explains that later in the story 
Jacob had designated makom as the future house of God (verses 17—22).'°? Jacob takes stones 
from the place and lays his head on them, those stones will also have a significant role later in 
the story after the divine revelation (verses 18; 22). 

In verses16 and 17, Jacob wakes up and perceives that God is present in the place. The place 
is none other than the Gate to Heaven. Two theories about the origin of the name of the place: in 
verse 17, he names it o°719X m2 and in verse 19 he names the place 9X8 m2. A Babylonian 
influence is apparent in this motif.!°* Gunkel explains that the popular etymology of Babili 
means Gate of the Gods, and that is comparable to the words o°n19X8 n°3 ON 7D 41 PR. These words 
were understood as the original etymology of Beth El.'!*° One might ask how the Babylonian 
mythology, religion, and architecture influenced northern Israel in pre-exilic times? According to 
Sweeney, Babylon was a cultural icon even in the Assyrian Empire era, and would have sparked 
the imagination of northern Israelites already in the late ninth century BCE, when King Jehu of 
Israel first submitted to King Shalmaneser III of Assyria, paving the way to Assyrian 
influence.!*° 

Jacob names the place Beth El. Sarna ascribes a Canaanite origin to the place because of the 


“El” component in the name (El being the head of the Canaanite pantheon). !°’ 


152 Speiser, Genesis, 217. 

'53 Gerhard Von Rad, Genesis, 283. 

'S4 Yon Berquist rejects the early dates and points to early post-exilic date. 
'55 Gunkel, Genesis, 313. 
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In verse 18, Jacobs takes the stone and anoints it with oil. Veneration of stones was a 
common practice in the Ancient Near East among the Phoenicians, Babylonians, Syrians, Arabs 
(Kaba), Egyptians (Obelisk), and even among the Greeks, since the most ancient times. The 
practice is known in early Israel where holy stones stood in Mizpah, Ebenezer, Sinai, Gilgal, 
Ophra, and Jerusalem.!** 

Sweeney explains that Beth El is important in the Jacob cycle. It is also the location of the 
main sanctuary of the northern kingdom.'*? He explains that Jacob’s association with Beth El 
functions as a means for legitimizing it as a worship site.'©° 

In Genesis 28, the deity identifies himself as YHWH; in Genesis 31, the deity reappears and 
reintroduces himself as Beth El, stating that he was the deity who spoke to Jacob in Genesis 28. 
These conflicting names suggest that the use of YHWH in Genesis 28 might be due to J-source 
redaction. 

Gunkel thinks that originally the story spoke of a local god, the god of "Beth El" and not of 
the all-mighty Lord the God of Israel.'°! This god introduces himself in Genesis 31, verse 13”: I 
am the God of Beth El, where you anointed a pillar..." A second name for the deity occurs in 
35:7. When Jacob returns to Canaan from Aram, he builds an altar at the place where he had the 
dream. In Genesis 35:7 it is said: " There he built an altar and named the site El-beth El..." in 
Hebrew %X n°2 2X which literally means the God of Beth El. Behind the concept of a "stairway to 


heaven" that dominates the narrative, Von Rad recognized a much earlier concept in which the 


stone itself was understood as an "abode of God.”!® According to Von Rad, Beth El must have 





58 Von Rad, Genesis, 311. 

159 Sweeney, “Puns, Politics, and Perushim in the Jacob Cycle,” 109-110. 
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been a widely known cultic center in pre-Israelite times. A God with the name "Beth El" was 
worshiped there. !© 

According to Finkelstein, in the ninth and eighth centuries BCE, Israel and Damascus 
struggled for hegemony in the region.!™ The establishment of an Israelite cult place at Tel Dan 
probably depicts an eighth-century reality.!© Beth El and Dan had temples on opposite sides of 
northern Israel.'®° In this period, Dan became an Israelite city for the first time and Beth El also 
prospered. As Finkelstein notes, no temple was found in the Beth El excavations. However, at 
Tel Dan, a cultic ramp was found. This cultic ramp could be similar to the sulam in Jacob’s 
vision. In the Jacob story a sulam, or cultic ramp, is mentioned but has not been located 
archaeologically in Beth El. However, it is possible to correlate the cultic ramp or sulam from 
Jacob’s vision with the evidence at Dan. 

The narrator’s choice of sulam helps us to establish the setting. Sulam resembles the 
Akkadian word simmilto and alludes to the ziggurat temples of Mesopotamia. Westermann noted 
that sulam means to heap up; like the Akkadian simmilto. He pointed out that similar imagery 
surrounded Babylonian temple towers.!°’ 

Speiser explains that the Hebrew word sulam is a stairway (and not ladder as it is usually 
translated), since the Hebrew noun derives from the Hebrew stem 770, which means to heap up 


or raise, which suggests a ramp or a stairway. Speiser explains that the Mesopotamian ziggurat 


temples had a stairway leading to their top.'® 
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6. Incubation 
Genesis 28:10—22 recalls the phenomenon of incubation. It was customary throughout the 
ancient world for a devotee to sleep in the sacred precincts of a temple in order to induce the 
deity to reveal its will.!® 
Incubation dreams provoked an experience by priests destined for this purpose. The 
Arian passage tells about an incubation in Babylon in the sanctuary of “Surapis,” in a desperate 
effort to obtain divine help for the dying Alexander the Great. Then we have reference to certain 


Mesopotamian priests, or diviners (Bara and Sailu), who seem to have obtained divine 


information by means of dreams.'7° 


E. Intent 

I maintain that we have here a northern story that was later redacted in Judah. The fact 
that Jacob sees a vision and gets a direct message from the Lord are two sides of the same coin. 
The prophet Jeremiah, in chapter 1, sees a vision and gets a direct message from the Lord. Was 
Jer 1 also composed from two different sources, or was it redacted? Jacob’s dream vision echoes 
the prophetic call narrative which is a literary convention that features certain elements, but not 
all the elements are present in each call narrative. Many scholars will claim that the E source is 
present in this narrative, and von Rad claims that the Elohist source arose in prophetic circles, 
since the author of E is concerned with the prophet and his office.'’' Many of the characteristics 
of prophetic literature can be found in the Pentateuchal narratives. For instance, Abraham is 


called a prophet in Genesis 20:7. When Rebecca is pregnant it is implied that she uses a prophet 


169 Sarna. Genesis, 198. 
'70 Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams, 188. 
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when she inquires of the Lord (Gen 25:23). Similarly, when Saul lost the donkeys, he inquired of 
the Lord using the prophet Samuel (1 Sam 9). 

The call narratives of other Biblical figures such as Moses (Ex 3:1- 4:17), Gideon (Judg 
6:11- 24), Samuel (1 Sam 3:4-14), Isaiah (Isaiah 6), and Ezekiel (Ezek 1:3—3:9) are similar to the 
call narrative of Jeremiah. They all have a common denominator: All of these call narratives 
describe how at once, with no previous preparation, regular people have turned into messengers 
of God. These stories have many similarities, most of them are in the form of a dialogue between 
God and the prophet-to-be. The same motifs appear in them: an encounter between God and the 
messenger; an appointment; the context of the mission; an attempt to reject the appointment; a 
refusal of the rejection; or a sign of a power.'”” 

Sweeney notes that prophets in Egypt are especially known for poetic composition and 
dream interpretation. Prophets in Mesopotamia are especially well-known for the reading of 
omens and oracular divination.'” Extensive lists of omens were recorded during the old 
Babylonian period (1894-1595 BCE) for use by Bara priests, who were specialists in the 
interpretation of the omens.!”4 Prophets are known from Ugaritic tablets. Sweeney points to an 
interesting fact: the ecstatic prophets mentioned in Ugaritic tablets parallels Elisha’s encounter 
with the Baal prophets in I Kings 18, The writing in both cases alludes to drawing blood as part 
of the ecstatic future of the prophet.'”> 


Balaam is a well-known figure in ancient Israel and Aram. He is mentioned in the Deir 


Allah inscription from the eighth century BCE (east side of the Jordan river). The Balaam 


' Yair Hoffman, 7"D -'8 D977) JIVN7T 779-1707 IN? 8720 [MikraLe Yisrael Jeremiah — Vol.1], 
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Abingdon Press, 2005), 25. 
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narrative in Numbers 22—24 portrays the typical action of the Bard priest who offered seven bulls 
and seven rams on seven altars as part of a ritual in which he prepared to deliver oracles that 
would curse Israel, prior to the people of Israel entering the land. Sweeney points out in the 
context of the Balaam story that although the story is structured as a parody of Balaam—his 
donkey sees the angel of God while he cannot—the story presents the social reality of a very 
well-known type of oracle diviner in the ancient world.!”° 

An interesting point that Sweeney makes is that Moses functions as both prophet and 
priest in communicating God’s Torah to Pharaoh and the people of Israel (Ex 5; Lev 1). Moses 
also functions as the chief judicial officer for Israel (Ex 18). 

The Judge Deborah is called a prophetess and, much like Moses, she makes judicial 
decisions, she speaks in the name of God when she calls Barak and the men of Israel into war, 
and she leads the soldiers of Israel in battle against the forces of Sisra (Judg 4—-5).'77 

Moses’ sister Miriam is called a prophetess and a Levite in the Torah. She plays a similar 
role to that of Deborah, in leading the singing of the Israelite women (Ex 15:20-21).'8 

Samuel shows a combination of roles like that of Moses and Deborah. Sweeney points 
out that Samuel is born to the tribe of Ephraim and not Levi, still he is raised in the sanctuary of 
Shiloh under the supervision of the high priest Eli, and he functions as a priest throughout his 
lifetime (I Sam 1-3; 7:3-14). Sweeney thinks that such a role reflects an ancient Israelite 
tradition that designates the first-born for service of God.'” 

Sweeney explains that one of the most characteristic genres of prophetic literature is 


the prophetic vision report. It recounts what a prophet claims to see or hear, and it contains an 


76 Sweeney, The Prophetic Literature, 27. 
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announcement of the vision that states what the prophet saw. A transition to the vision identified 
by the Hebrew expression 717) “and behold” and the vision itself. Sweeney suggests that 
prophetic vision reports were likely set in the context of divination where they functioned as a 
means to answer individuals who approached a prophet to determine divine intentions (see: 

II Kgs 8:7,15; Ezek 14:20; Jer 38:21; Sweeney 23). In the present literary context, they 
authenticate and convey the prophet’s message.!*° 

Sweeney explains that more recent advances in the study of the social functions and 
symbolic character of myths points to the fact that altogether myths employ the symbols, images, 
and language of the world beyond earthly reality and are intended to influence its course. 
Sweeney also explains that the Babylonian creation epic Enuma Elish not only explains the 
origin of the universe, it also portrays Babylon’s political hegemony as a reality that is rooted 
and legitimized in the creation of the universe.!*! 

The author of Genesis uses many characteristics of the prophetic call genre in his 
depiction of Joseph’s dreams, as well as in the covenant between the pieces, and Jacob’s dream 
at Beth El. In the covenant between the pieces, God promises the land of Israel to Abraham’s 
descendants. The same promise is made to Jacob in his dream vision at Beth El. My point is that 
here Jacob has his first encounter with the Lord in a similar way to the prophetic call narratives. 
God presents himself to Jacob in a way that is similar to the way that he presents himself to 


Moses in Exodus 3:6: 
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He said further, ''I am the God of your father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 


and the God of Jacob."" And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look at God. (NRSV 
translation) 

The motif of the fear of God appears in Moses’ call narrative as well as in Jacob’s vision. 
The message that Jacob receives resembles that of Abraham’s, in Genesis 15: his descendants 
will inherit the land. The promise to Abraham is going to be fulfilled through the line of Jacob. 
Only when he wakes up will he realize what it is that he has seen. The interpretation Jacob gives 
resembles Joseph’s dream interpretation in the later chapters in Genesis. 

In 1 Samuel 3, God reveals himself at night. This revelation is portrayed as a dream in the 
story, meant to soften the shock. According to Gnuse, Samuel’s dream in I Samuel 3 contains the 
components of an Ancient Near Eastern auditory dream message, in addition to containing 
elements of a prophetic call narrative. It resembles the dream of Abimelech (Gen20:3-8) and 
Jacob in (Gen 28:12—18). For Gnuse, the Pentateuchal dreams have a stereotypical formula: God 
or the angel of God comes to so-and-so in a dream, and says: “behold I...” In a similar way those 
elements appear in Assyrian and Chaldean Babylonian auditory message dream reports from the 
seventh and sixth centuries BCE. !*? 

This sort of dream appears in the Elohistic literature and supposedly represents a later and 
more refined phase in the religious development, contrasted to a direct encounter with the deity 
(Gen 16:7-4; 18:1—16).'®? Samuel encountered God for the first time when he was very young. 


He was serving God at a northern Israelite sanctuary at Shiloh. When Samuel had his first 


'82 Robert Gnuse, “Northern Prophetic Traditions in the Books of Samuel and Kings as Precursor 
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encounter with God, he also did not know what to do, but he asked the elderly priest, and he 
received the proper guidance. In a similar way when Jacob wakes up he is amazed to learn for 
the first time in his life that there is a God in this place. The so-called redundant promise in 
verses 13—15, which has been ascribed to the hand of the later Judean redactor, is actually the 
key element that enables us to understand the allegory of Jacob’s dream in Beth El. 

Fidler had demonstrated that Jacob’s dream is different from other dreams in Genesis and 
in the Bible. This dream is more of a prophetic call and a prophetic vision. In this narrative, 
Jacob resembles a prophet in his first encounter with God. To prove my point, I would like to 
turn attention to Deut 13:2-3. 

2 If there appears among you a prophet or a dream diviner and gives you a sign or a 
portent 3 and the sign or the wonder comes to pass, whereof he spoke unto thee—saying: 
‘Let us go after other gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve them’; (JPS 
translation) 

The classic medieval Jewish commentator Isaac Abarbanel claimed that the dreamer in 
Deut 13:2 is a righteous dreamer, and that the dreamer had no yet reached the level of a complete 
prophecy.'* In this sense the dreamer resembles Jacob in Genesis 28, or Samuel in 1 Samuel 3. 
(We can also look at Num 12:6 and Joel 3:1—2.) 

Maimonides had explained that a prophet is someone who translates the divine signs into 
human language. Prophets understand what is seen in dreams, but interpretations of dreams and 
visions are not always present in the text. David Bakan, explaining Maimonides’ view on 


prophecy, states that prophecy occurs in visions and dreams. !*° Maimonides furthers his 
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explanation about prophetic parables in The Guide to the Perplexed. The prophet’s visions are 
parables. Sometimes he gets an explanation of the parable in the same prophetic vision, but 
among the prophetic parables are those whose meanings are not explained to the prophet in his 
prophetic vision.'®° 

In Joseph’s dreams in Genesis 37, we get no interpretation of the dreams. This is a 
parable whose meaning is not present in the text. In Jacob’s dream in Beth El there is a key in the 
text to understand the prophetic parable. This key is the verses that were seen as redundant and 
were ascribed to a later Judean insertion. Verses 13—14 are part of the original northern Israelite 
narrative. These verses do not talk about Jacob specifically, they refer to Jacob’s descendants, 
namely, northern Israel in the eighth century BCE, where the E narrator wrote this story. These 


verses are the key to understanding the vision’s meaning; it is where the northern Israelite author 


reveals his belief that Israel’s sovereignty over the land of Israel is divinely ordained. 
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Chapter 3 


Joseph’s Dreams in Genesis 37 


A. Translation 


1. And Jacob dwelt in the land that his father dwelt in, the land of Canaan. 


2. These are the generations of Jacob. Joseph was seventeen years old and was a shepherd 
for his brothers in the flocks and he is a servant for the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, the 


wives of his father. He spoke badly about them to their father. 


3. And Israel loved Joseph from all of his sons because he was the youngest and he made 


him a garment of stripes. 


4. And his brothers saw that Jacob loved him out of all of the brothers and they continued to 


hate him and they could not even say shalom to him. 
5. And Joseph dreamed a dream! and he told his brothers and they hated him even more. 
6. And he said to them please hear the dream that I have dreamed. 


7. “And behold we were gathering many sheaves in the field and lo and behold my sheaf 


stood up and your sheaves turned over and bowed down to my sheaf.” 


8. And his brothers said to him “Should you reign over us as a king and would you rule over 


us?” And their hatred increased even more because of his dreams and sayings. 


' Tt is interesting to note that the Greek translator of the LXX used the word éviaviov which can 
be understood not only as dream but also as a vision, cf. Odyssey 14.495. Henry Liddell and Robert Scott, 
A Greek English Lexicon (Oxford: University Press 1929), 490. 
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. And he dreamed another dream and told his brothers: “Behold, the sun and the moon and 


eleven stars were bowing down to me.” 


And he told his father and his brothers, and his father rebuked him and told him: “What is 
this dream that you have dreamed? Shall your mother and I, and your brothers come and 


bow down to the ground before you?” 


And his brothers were envious of him, and his father kept this to himself. 


And his brothers went to graze the flocks of their father in Shechem. 


And Israel said to Joseph, “Are your brothers tending the flocks at Shechem? Go. I send 


you to them.” And he answered “Here I am.” 


And he said to him “please go and check on the wellbeing of your brothers and the 
wellbeing of the flocks and return with a report.” And he send him from the valley of 


Hebron and he came to Shechem. 


And a man found him wandering around in the field and the man asked him: What do 


you seek? 


And he said “My brothers I am seeking, please tell me where they are shepherding [their 


flocks].” 


And the man said they have gone away from here since I heard them saying let us go to 


Dothan. And Joseph went after his brothers and he found them in Dothan. 


And they saw him from great distance and before he came close to them, they plotted to 


kill him. 


And they said each man to his brother there is the dream master approaching. 
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And now let us go and kill him and throw him in one of the pits and say that a vicious 


animal had got him and thus we shall see what will become of his dreams. 


And Reuben had heard and he saved him from them by saying we should not take his life. 


And Rueben said to them “Do not spill blood, throw him in to this pit in the wilderness, 


and do not harm him,” so that he could be rescued and brought to his father. 


When Joseph came up to his brothers they took off his coat of many stripes, which he 


was wearing. 


And they took him, and threw him into the pit which was empty, with no water. 


And they sat down to eat bread and they lifted their eyes and saw a caravan of 
Ishmaelites coming down from Gilead, and their camels were carrying perfume and 


persimmon paste and laudanum on their way down to Egypt. 


And Judah told his brother what crime will be on us if we kill our brother and cover his 


blood. 


Let’s go and sell him to the Ishmaelites and our hands shall not be on him, because he is 


our brother, our flesh; and his brothers listened [to him]. 


And when the Midianite merchant-men were passing by they pulled up Joseph from the 


pit and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty silver [pieces] and they brought Joseph 


to Egypt. 


And Reuben returned to the pit, and behold there was no Joseph in the pit, and he tore his 


clothes. 


And he returned to his brothers saying: The boy is gone, and I, where can I turn? 
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And they took Joseph’s garment and slaughtered a young goat and dipped the garment in 


the blood. 


And they sent the garment of many stripes to their father and said: “We found this. Please 


identify the garment of your son: is it or not?” 


And he recognized it and said “[This] is the garment of my son! A vicious animal has 


devoured my son. Joseph was eaten and devoured.” 


Jacob tore his garments and he put a sackcloth on his waist and he mourned his son for 


many days. 


And all his sons and daughters came to comfort him, but he refused to take comfort and 


he said “I shall go down to my son, mourning, to Sheol.” And his father wept for him. 


and the overseer of the kitchen. 


B. Form 


Genesis 37 is the starting point of the Joseph novella. Its form displays elements of 


setting and genre. The family, the dream sequence and Joseph’s travels make up the structure of 


the text. 


The beginning of this small textual unit can be identified at verse 1 by use of the vav- 


consecutive 1¥"), which is a feature in Biblical Hebrew that is used to start a narrative. The new 


unit can also be identified by the use of the word n1771n (verse 2) which starts a description of the 


"generations of Jacob.” If we read further, we find that the main character of the description of 


the “generations of Jacob” is young Joseph. By the end of the chapter Joseph is sold to Egypt 


(verse 36) and the small textual unit comes to a close. The end of the unit also can be identified 
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by the start of a new textual unit in the first verse of chapter 38, about Judah, which also starts 
with the vav-consecutive- °7"). 

Childs notices that the Joseph narratives are introduced by a Toledot m1771n formula in 
37:2 which places him in line with the other patriarchs.” In the book of Genesis, God promises 
the land to the patriarchs, then the narrative breaks, the scene changes in the Exodus. In Exodus, 
the principals who are ready to inherit the land are not in Canaan; they are in Egypt, where they 
are the slaves of Pharaoh. Coats’ proposal is that the Joseph story fills the gap.? The Joseph story 
in its final form serves as a bridge between the Patriarchs and the Exodus.* Coats puts forward 
the question: Did the Joseph story exist in J and E? Did the Joseph story serve both in the same 
way? Sarna calls chapter 37 verses 1—36 a prologue to the Joseph story.° Sarna ties the Jacob 
cycle with the Abraham story. This scholar states that Jacob must go down to Egypt where his 
offspring will become enslaved, as foretold in the covenant of God with Abraham (15: 13).’ 
Sarna explains that the importance of the Joseph story lies in the fact that it initiates the chain of 
events that leads to the descent to Egypt.® 

Genesis 37:1-4 is an exposition that acts as a setting for the reader, with the inner 
relationship inside the family. It shows how Joseph was hated. In this story Jacob and his sons 
are dwelling in the land of Canaan. Joseph is seventeen years old when his story begins. Joseph 


helps his older brothers in their tasks as shepherds. We know that he is a helper because of the 
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use of the term 1¥3 (which means both helper and young boy). In the narrative, he slandered his 
older brothers by telling stories about them to their father. He was Jacob’s most beloved son 
because “he had been born to him in his old age” and was the child of Rachel and the text states 
specifically in verse 3, that he was the youngest son. Jacob’s special preference toward Joseph 
was the cause of the brothers’ hatred of him. 

In verse 3, Israel gives Joseph the special garment in Hebrew 0°05 mum, which showed 
his special love for Joseph and set the stage for Joseph being hated by his brothers. The precise 
meaning of the phrase is a subject of debate among scholars; it is also a key for unlocking the 
political allegory... the narrator uses the name Israel and not Jacob as the one who gives Joseph 
a special gift, one that makes him unique from the rest of Israel’s sons. Understanding this 
symbolic act as an allegory clarifies why it foreshadows the meaning of the dreams or the intent, 
or the plot development in the Joseph novella. 

Arnold also thinks that the nature of Joseph’s garment is impossible to identify; nim is 
easily identified as tunic or long-sleeved garment, but the modifying noun occurs only in this 
phrase and leaves us in the dark. Arnold also points to II Samuel 13:18—19 and argues that it is a 
luxury item.’ Sarna explains that the tunic may have been a sign of high social standing. It plays 
a key role in the narrative because of the jealousy it aroused and because it was the only object 
by which Jacob could have been convinced that Joseph had been killed (v. 31ff).'° For Sarna, the 
precise meaning of the Hebrew 0°05 niinid is unclear. II Samuel 13:18—19 describes the garment 
as the distinctive dress of virgin daughters of royalty.'' An Egyptian tomb painting at Beni Hasan 


from about 1890 BCE features a Semitic clan with the men and women wearing multicolored 
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tunics. Another Egyptian tomb has a representation of Syrian ambassadors bringing tribute to 
Tutankhamen; they are dressed in elaborately designed long robes. A fresco in the palace of 
Zimri-Lim at Mari shows figures dressed in garments made of many small rectangular panels of 
multicolored cloth. The presence of a “Pas garment” (IbS psm) in a list of various articles of 
clothing from the town of Ugarit, dated no later than the thirteenth century BCE, provides a 
parallel to the Biblical phrase. !* 

Genesis 37:5—11 describes Joseph’s dreams. On account of his dreams his brothers hate 
him even more. He dreams two dreams in chapter 37: in the first one, all the brothers are 
gathering sheaves and their sheaves are bowing down to Joseph’s sheaf. Apparently, this dream 
needs no interpretation, although this dream and the next dream in verse 9 seem to be symbolic. 
Because there is no explanation in the text, the author implies that the characters understand the 
dreams to mean that Joseph is destined to rule over them. 

In verse 9, in Joseph’s second dream, the sun, the moon, and the stars are bowing down 
to him. This time, even his father rebukes him. This dream has roots in Near Eastern dream 
imagery which I will describe below. When Joseph describes the context of both dreams he uses 
the word 717) (behold). This word is part of the jargon of the prophetic literature when visions 
are being described. The use of this word establishes an intertextual connection with the two 
visions we discussed in the previous chapters: Genesis 28 uses this word to describe the content 
of Jacob’s dream; it is also used in Genesis 15: first in verse 4 when Abraham receives the word 
of God before going outside and looking at the stars. This may well be considered a vision. The 
second time that this word is mentioned is an occasion in which Abraham sees a symbolic vision 


of the firepot and the torch passing between the carved animals. If Abraham sees the torch and 
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the firepot while he is asleep (verse12), then this vision might have come to Abraham in a dream 
which establishes a thematic connection with Genesis 28 and Genesis 37. 

In Verses 12—36, Joseph is sold into slavery in Egypt. In this section it is interesting to 
note that the geographical setting is in a territory that would become part of northern Israel. This 
contrasts with the place where Isaac dwells in the south in Beersheba. In the Joseph story, the 
geographical setting shifts from south to north. Jacob is dwelling in the valley of Hebron, a 
setting that clearly connects Jacob to the patriarchs and to a Judean geographical setting in the 
south. However, Joseph is sent to Shechem in the north, where his brothers are shepherding. 
From Shechem he goes to look for them in Dothan, further north. This feature of the 
geographical setting in this small unit may well indicate a later Judean redaction that reworked a 
northern story about Joseph. The northerner story connects in a few points to the southern Judean 
geographical setting. This can also serve to tie Joseph to the larger patriarchal cycle that takes 
place mostly in a Judean geographical setting. The brothers call Joseph navn 73 (vv. 18-20) a 
title that might mean “empowered to receive prophetic dreams.”!? 

In Genesis 37, there is a series of doublets, which make the hypothesis of J and E 
combination plausible. Coats points out that to suggest that duplication is an indication that two 
sources have been combined can be problematic since the duplication may be a stylistic form of 
emphasis.'* Joseph’s father appears as Jacob (1, 2, and 34) and as Israel (3, 13). According to 
Coats, the two names reflect a long and complicated tradition about the third patriarch. 
Division of verses 1-4 based on the separate names will result in unnecessary fragmentation in a 


unit constructed along tight symmetrical lines'® (This also applies to verses 13-34.) As other 
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scholars have noted, both Reuben (21, 22, 29) and Judah (verse 26) try to prevent Joseph‘s 
murder. Reuben suggests they throw Joseph in the pit instead of murdering him. Judah follows 
with a suggestion to sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites. After the sale, Reuben returns to the pit to 
find Joseph missing. His cry indicates that he knew nothing of the sale.'? Coats’ point is that it 


does not contradict or cast doubt on Judah’s suggestion. !® 


C. Genre 


The vav consecutive, which is a feature of Biblical narrative, belies the main content 
which, I maintain, hints vaguely at a prophetic revelation because the plot revolves around the 
dreams that Joseph had. Most scholars regard the Joseph story as a novella and Genesis 37 is 
regarded as the first scene in the novella.” A novella is a highly artistic story which develops a 
plot through various scenes before reaching a climax. The characters of the story are carefully 
sketched and closely integrated within the literary composition. The form of the novella can be 
contrasted with a collection of originally independent stories that will maintain a strong 
traditional connection but lack the literary style of a single author. Gunkel saw a kinship between 
Ruth and the Joseph cycle, and contrasted the form with the collection of traditional narratives in 
the Abraham and Jacob cycles.”° 

The first scene revolves around the dreams that Joseph had. The meaning of those dreams 
is the main focus of this unit. Previous scholars have discussed the meaning of the dreams, and 
how they can help determine the dating of the Joseph novella. Campbell and O'Brien claim that 


Joseph's dreams in chapter 37 are later than the J source.*! For Skinner, the language in the 
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dreams points beyond the personal history of Joseph to the hegemony of the "House of Joseph" 
in Northern Israel.?? Gunkel attributes the dreams in this narrative to the E source.”? Von Rad 
explains Joseph's dreams as pictorial configurations of coming events. There is no divine 
address. Von Rad later appears to contradict himself when he says that the narrator without a 
doubt thought of the dreams as prophecies given by God.” Von Rad objects to the connection 
made between the dreams and the Northern Monarchy. The dreams were fulfilled in the narrative 
in chapters 42:6 and 50:18. According to von Rad, the connection of the Joseph story to the 
monarchy is quite loose.”> 

Emanuaeli claims that Joseph did not receive any revelation.”° In the context of the 
Joseph narratives, Westermann views the dream as a motif that serves to join the framework of 
chapters 37-46. The dream is a linkage between the lifestyle of the family and the kingdom. The 
dreams reveal strong feelings of animosity towards Joseph by his brothers, but they also elevate 
him to greatness in Egypt. As Sarna observes, a divine power is seen or hinted at in the dreams.”’ 
Sarna explains that in the Biblical world, dreams were recognized as vehicles of divine 
communication and several instances of this have occurred when God revealed his will to 
Abimelech in a dream, to Jacob, and to Laban. In each experience, the theophany is 
straightforward, and the message is perfectly clear. This is not the case in the Joseph dreams. 


Here the symbol is the language.”® 
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Arnold sees Joseph’s dreams as different from the dream vision of his father Jacob. For 
Arnold, Joseph’s dreams are metaphorical visions without interpretation.”? The family had 
adopted an interpretation that Joseph would rule them.*° In regard to the dreams, Arnold *! 
explains that in the ancient world, dreams were perceived as encoded revelations of a higher 
order, and often needed specialists to decode their meaning. Message dreams usually required no 
interpretation. In symbolic dreams, the dreamer observes enigmatic visual images that require 
interpretation. For the Egyptians, dreams were a portal to the divine realm, requiring great 
technical skill to interpret them. The Egyptians produced dream manuals as early as the 
thirteenth century BCE, listing various dream possibilities and their corresponding good or bad 
meaning; for example, a large cat means a large harvest. Seeing someone fall into a well is a bad 
sign: one can expect to be put into prison. For Arnold, dream interpretation is highly valued in 
the Joseph novel as a means of prophecy. In other places in Genesis where dreams appear, they 
are means by which God delivers decrees or proclamations (20:3—7; 28:12—17; 31:10-13).” 

Dozeman claims that dreams are a secondary form of revelation, calling them 
“clairvoyant” instead of prophetic. The dreams in Joseph’s story are different than the dreams in 
the surrounding literature in Genesis and Exodus. Dozeman separates Jacob’s dream from the 
story of Joseph. He shows that Jacob’s dream is a cultic theophany.*? In the following, I will 
explore the idea that Joseph’s dreams also fit within the classification of a cultic theophany. 

Coats explains that the dream report in the Joseph narrative is a foreshadowing and that it 


functions in the structure of the Joseph story as a whole.** Coats explains that the second dream 
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that describes the brothers’ humble submission to Joseph, as well as that of his father and 
mother, foreshadows Genesis 43 through 47:27, which corresponds to the brothers’ second trip 
to Egypt and Joseph’s self-revelation.*> Coats points out that Jacob’s objection to the second 


dream in verse 10 (8121 8127) emphasizes his coming to Joseph (46:31).*° 


Coats describes Joseph 
as a typical spoiled child, favored by his father. Coats views Joseph’s second dream report to his 
brothers almost as if in condescension to taunt them with his superiority.*’ Coats points out that 
dreams in the Ancient Near East had a prophetic significance, and therefore have to be reported, 
but the dreams also contribute to the tension between Joseph and his brothers.*® 

In the context of the dreams, Sarna explains that everywhere in the ancient near east 
world the dreams were recognized as a means of divine communication. In previous dreams in 
Genesis, the revelation is straightforward, and the message is conveyed verbally. In the case of 
Joseph’s dreams, the language of communication is symbolic. The predictive aspect of dreams 
was universally assumed in the ancient world, and this was reason enough for the brothers to 
take Joseph seriously. Sarna thinks that the dream was also recognized to be inseparable from the 
personality of the dreamer, reflecting his own needs and wishes. In the eyes of the brothers, 
Joseph’s dreams reflected his highly egocentric vision of superiority and lordship and intensified 
their hostility.*? 


Schmid explains that both dreams in Genesis 37 are usually ascribed to the so-called 


Elohist by source critics.*? The doubling of the dream is a stylistic feature of the Joseph 
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novella.*! Apparently, according to Schmid, the second dream has no independent function. 
Schmid also points out that the question of kingship in Israel is a central point or a central 
question in the Joseph novella. The political interpretation of the brothers in verse 8 opens a 
window to the world of the author.*” The interpretation of the second dream in verse 10 is similar 
to the interpretation of the first dream in verse 8. Apparently, the Joseph novella has a preference 
for two: there are two dreams in Genesis 37, two dreams of the court officials, and two dreams of 
Pharaoh.** Schmid points out that there were scholars who saw in the second dream of Joseph in 
Genesis 37 an addition that is out of place.“ 

Schmid claims that the sun and the moon bowing down to Joseph in the second dream, 
was never fulfilled in the Joseph novella.*° The second dream can be understood not just as 
prophecy, but also as a self-observation of the dreamer. Schmid supports his interpretation by the 
rebuke Joseph received from his father following the second dream.*° Schmid points out 
Joseph’s transformation from when he was haughty, as apparent in the second dream in Genesis 
37, to humility which he learned as Schmid identifies in Genesis 50:19. 

For Schmid, Joseph’s second dream does not duplicate the first dream as some have 
suggested, but it represents him as an arrogant boy, because the gesture of the sun, moon and 
stars bowing down is reserved only for God, while the transformation in his character is evident 


in Genesis 50:19 when he admits that he is not God.*” 
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A dream of revelation is a dream in which God appears and announces a direct message 
to the person who dreams, such as the dream of Abimelech in Genesis 20:3: “But God came to 
Abimelech in a dream by night and said to him ‘You are to die because of the woman that you 
have taken, for she is a married woman’.” Fidler explains that Abimelech's dream in Genesis is a 
message dream.** Another example of a revelation dream is in Genesis 31:24 “But God appeared 
to Laban the Aramean in a dream by night and said to him ‘Beware of attempting anything with 
Jacob, good or bad’.” 

In a symbolic dream that presents symbols without direct speech, such a dream usually 
requires an interpretation. For example, the dream of the Midianite in Judg 7:13: “Gideon came 
there just as one man was narrating a dream to another. ‘Listen’ he said, ‘I had a dream: there 
was a commotion — a loaf of barley bread was whirling through the Midianite camp, it came to 
the tent and struck it, and it fell; it turned it upside down, and the tent collapsed’.” 

Joseph's dreams in Genesis 37 are usually considered symbolic dreams, and not 
revelation dreams. Some scholars claim that the dreams in the Joseph cycle are riddles to be 
solved (40:30; 41:16, 25, 39).4? Von Rad does not see in Joseph’s dreams anything symbolic; 
rather they are a prefiguration of coming events.*’ These dreams present silent pictures without 
any explanatory word and no divine address.>! Later Von Rad explains that the narrator thinks of 
them as prophecies given by God and connects the Joseph dreams to other dream revelations in 


the book of Genesis (20:3, 26:14 or 28:13). 
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In Genesis 28, Jacob is on his way to Aram. When he stops for the night he dreams a 
dream in which he sees a stairway that is set on the ground and its top reaches the sky. Fidler 
calls Jacob's dream a salvation dream of God's chosen one.°” 

Oppenheim analyzed dream reports from the Ancient Near East and distinguished 
between a message dream containing unambiguous content and a symbolic dream which requires 
interpretation by the Omen collection.*? 

Ruth Fidler claims that Joseph is an Israelite who dreams symbolic dreams (Gen 37), 
while Laban and Abimelech are foreigners whose dreams are revelations.™ Fidler had noticed 
that there are verses in the Hebrew Bible that speak against dreams, specifically in Zechariah and 
Jeremiah (Zech 10:2 and Jer 23:9-10).* She also notes that the view in these verses is different 
from the view expressed in the stories regarding the patriarchs or in 1 Kings 3. The wisdom 
tradition usually relies on sources of knowledge, the authority of the parents, the experience of 
the elders, or reflections on nature (Prov 4:1-11; Ecc 1:13—14).*° Fidler claims that the dream in 
which God reveals himself is different from symbolic dreams. 

For instance, in | Samuel 3, God reveals himself at night. This revelation is portrayed as 
a dream in the story, meant to soften the shock. This sort of dream appears in Elohistic literature 
and represents a later and more refined phase in religious development, contrasted with a direct 
encounter with the deity (Gen 16:7—14; 18:1—16).°’ The distinction between the different kinds 


of dreams can be problematic. Fidler claims that in the Ancient Near Eastern literature there are 
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many descriptions of revelation dreams as well as symbolic dreams.** Fidler claims that the 
impression one gets is that in the neighboring cultures there is a preference for revelation dreams 
as a means of communication between the divine and kings and heroes. Fidler admits that these 
classifications are limiting, for example in Gen 31:10—12 the dream is considered to be a 
message dream because it is transparent and contains a divine message. However, the message is 
being transmitted mainly through a vision, therefore there are those who classify it as a symbolic 
dream. Gen 28:12—22 is a verbal message (verses 13—15), but prior to that (verses 12, 16-17), we 
have a vision that receives some kind of interpretation. Fidler explains that the difficulty in the 
classification of the dream might come from the literary complexity of the description of a 
dream.°? She is of the opinion that wisdom literature does not place the wise man as a dreamer 
but as one who observes the phenomenon. The observer interprets the phenomenon and the 
dreamer can be everyman, including the suffering righteous (Job 33:15—18; Job 7:14), Fidler 
identifies Joseph as a wise man engaged in dreams. He reflects on others’ dreams and interprets 
them (See Gen 40 and 41, but especially verse 39.) The wise man can be a dreamer on his own, 
as in Gen 37:19.°! The opening of many dream descriptions (including message dreams) depicts 
the sleeper as someone who suddenly awakens. 

Cryer points to an Ancient Near Eastern background to Joseph’s second dream: In a 
dream dialogue between Nabonidus and Nebuchadnezzar, the former mentions that “Jn my 
dream I saw with Joy the great star, the moon, and the planet Marduk high up in the sky and it 


called me by name.” The purpose of this dream report is to legitimize the succession of 
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Nabonidus to the throne of Nebuchadnezzar. Nabonidus, an astrologer, records: “Jn a dream I 
saw the great star Venus, Sirius, the moon and the sun I shall investigate with regard to a 
favorable interpretation for my Lord Nabonidos ... and for Belshazzar, the crown prince.” 

According to Cryer, those two dream passages show that Mesopotamian dream divination 
— the configuration of sun, moon and stars seen in a dream — was a portent bearing on royal 
succession. Joseph’s dream of the sun, moon, and eleven stars means inheritance in the 
Mesopotamian context.®? In regard to Joseph’s dreams (Gen 37) Cryer explains that many 
commentators understood the inconsistency to be a mindless process of redaction, but if it says 
Sun-Moon — in which stars means “inheritance” — there is no inconsistency; Jacob does not 
understand the significance of the dream. This also implies that the author is quite familiar with 
the Mesopotamian tradition of astronomical dreams. 

I claim that although there is no direct divine speech in Joseph's dreams, and that they 
apparently resemble symbolic dreams, the dreams in Genesis 37 are like Jacob’s dream in 
chapter 28. They are salvation dreams sent to God's chosen ones, dreams that set forth the Joseph 
narrative in a way that is similar to the Beth El dream. Both Jacob’s and Joseph’s dreams set the 
dreamer onto a path of leadership and greatness. Joseph’s dream prophesizes that the leadership 
of Israel in later generations will come from his line. Joseph, in his actions in Egypt, sets an 


example of a worthy leader and symbolizes the correct leadership of Northern Israel. 
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D. Setting 


1. Literary setting 


Previous scholars had addressed the questions that come from chapter 37 regarding 
Joseph’s dreams, and the dating of the narrative (which I discussed in the previous section and 
will return to later), and Joseph’s character as it is portrayed in Genesis 37. As previous scholars 
have noted,® there seem to be two plot lines in this chapter that can be detected in the section 
that deals with Joseph’s being kidnapped and sold into Egypt. In regard to the Joseph cycle’s 
sitz im literature, Gunkel had noted its striking difference in the Joseph story and in its use of 
tradition in comparison with other patriarchal collections. Von Rad argued that the story differs 
because of the “strong didactic flavor” derived from its origin in wisdom circles. 

Previous scholarship claimed that Genesis is a group of individual stories crudely 
connected. Contrary to Weinfeld, Skinner attributes Genesis 37 to the early sources: J and E.° 
Campbell and O'Brien attributed the dreams in this chapter to the J source, while Skinner, 
Gunkel and Sweeney attribute this narrative to the northern monarchy. Campbell and O'Brien 
claim that Joseph's dreams in chapter 37 are later than the J source.°* For Skinner, the language 
in the dreams points beyond Joseph’s personal history to the hegemony of the "House of Joseph" 
in Northern Israel.© Gunkel attributes the dreams in this narrative to the E source.’? Wellhausen 
sees in the cycle of Joseph and his brothers (chapters 37-50) only a few remnants of Q. One can 


notice the hand of Q from the heading of verse 2 where the “Generations” of Jacob are 
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mentioned.’! Wellhausen finds no reason to separate J and E in this chapter.’” E might be 
recognized by the theft of Joseph by the Midianites.’? Wellhausen notices that Israel sends 
Joseph to Shechem from the valley of Hebron: the mention of the valley of Hebron might be an 
indication of a Jehovistic source.’ The beginning (verses 2b—11) of the chapter might be 
attributed to the Elohistic source because of the dream motif that is favored by the E narrator.” 
Moshe Weinfeld claimed that the Joseph stories are a novella, with the exception of chapters 38 
and 49. The religious background of the Joseph stories is different from that of the patriarchal 
stories which precede it. Many of the elements which were characteristic of the patriarchal 
narratives are missing in the Joseph stories—elements like religious experiences, revelations, the 
foundation of holy places, and encounters with angels—these are all missing in the Joseph 
stories.’”° In this paper I will argue against Weinfeld’s interpretation. 

For Westermann, the Joseph story gives an impression of a united whole, and differs 
from chapters 12-36, which consists of individual narratives.’7 Westermann notes that 37:8 
raises questions about the monarchy, but also about how a brother could rule over his siblings. 
Westermann points out that the Joseph story presupposes an obvious proximity to the patriarchal 
stories in which it was inserted.’* Westermann explains that Joseph’s story has been described as 
a tale or a short story, but leads to the conclusion that the author understood it as an expansion of 


the patriarchal story; he wants to narrates something that happened within Jacob’s family, 
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between Joseph and his brothers, something that concerned the ancestors of the people of Israel. 
In the narrative, he used the motif of the rise of the younger brother.””? Westermann explains that 
the narrative of the independence origin was inserted into the conclusion of the Jacob story and 
interwoven with it in chapters 37, 46-47.*° Chapter 37 is understood as an introduction to the 
Joseph story.®! Westermann points out that the distance from the valley of Hebron to Shechem in 
verse 14 may be an argument in favor of a combination of two sources. For Westermann it is 
more likely that verse 14b is an independent itinerary that was joined to the story in this point.®? 

Coats suggests a possibility by which the Joseph story evolved in stages out of a tale 
about unnamed brothers who sold their young sibling into slavery,®* a tale that would later be 
associated with Jacob and his sons. For Coats, the moment in the production of the Joseph story 
indicates an artist’s hand at a literary level.** 

For Sarna, the story of Joseph and his brothers differs markedly from the preceding 
patriarchal narratives: there are no direct divine revelations to Joseph, he builds no altars, he has 
no associations with cultic centers.®> 

Nahum Sarna and Moshe Weinfeld explain the two plot lines. Chapter 37 presents a plot 
with a unified character, but the reader can detect in it two parallel sequences of events. In one, 
Joseph is being rescued by Reuben, but according to the other event sequence, it is Judah who 


saves Joseph when he suggests that the brothers sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites.*° In verses 21-24, 


Reuben is the one who rescues Joseph from murder by proposing to throw him into the pit. The 
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Midianites who stop at this location pull Joseph out of the pit and bring him to Egypt (verse 36). 
Reuben returns to the pit and is surprised to find that Joseph isn’t there. In the second version, it 
is Judah who saves Joseph by suggesting they sell him to the Ishmaelites.*’ 

Samuel R. Driver describes Joseph as an example of a stable, upright character, faithful 
to his responsibilities, proof against temptation, led under God’s providence through many perils 
and through many sorrowful and discouraging experiences, to a situation of exaltation and 
dignity. Joseph employs his talents to promote the welfare of his fellow men.°* Marvin Sweeney 
describes Joseph as a young man who matures through great hardships to emerge as Israel’s 
leader.®? 

Von Rad sees in the Joseph story a constructed narrative with no segment that could have 
existed independently.”? Von Rad claims that including the Joseph story within the cycle of the 
patriarchal narratives in Genesis must be attributed to the Yahwist and it has great theological 
significance.”! This scholar also says that the story might have been developed from an original 
and simple form. He thinks that the story belongs to two sources, J and E. In those two separated 
sources, there was a Joseph story and the two were joined by an editor.?” Von Rad detects two 
versions in chapter 37: in one, Joseph was sold by his brothers to the Ishmaelites, and in the other 
version, the Midianites stole him from the cistern.?? Von Rad thinks that Joseph had a divine 
charisma. Von Rad claims that the story of Joseph rarely speaks of God and matters of faith. Von 


Rad points to the indirectness in the Joseph story that is striking, an indirectness that is very 
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different from the Beth El story, which is very direct.”* He claims that the scene in 41:16ff, 
where Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s dreams, has a secular character. Von Rad also maintains that 
the passages where Joseph speaks about God have an important role in interpreting the narrative 
as a whole, and therefore cannot be considered entirely secular.”° 

Von Rad sees in the Joseph narrative a whole unit and not a joining of a number of 
individual units, since no unit can stand by itself, each and every one is an essential unit in the 
Joseph narratives.”° On the other hand, he points to the Joseph story in its narrow capacity which 
includes chapter 37 and chapters 39 to 47 and chapter 50. The text contains parts of lesser 
importance which he attributes to the Priestly source. This is an artistic composition from the 
representations of the sources J and E. Von Rad’s conclusion is that both J and E contain 
versions of the Joseph story.?’ 

Bill Arnold claims that in the Joseph narrative there is no theophany, but, instead, the 
hand of providence. I would argue that the reader gets the impression that God is behind the 
scenes steering the sequence of events.”® Arnold regards the Joseph narrative as a separate 
source. He understands that a novel, found at chapters 37, 39-45 and parts of 46-47, has been 
added to a larger Joseph cycle by later redactors, which they used for their own purposes.” For 
Arnold, Joseph does not descend from the royal line of ancient Israel. According to this scholar, 
the Joseph story was simply too good to miss. Arnold sees Joseph as a peripheral figure. !° 


According to Arnold, the future kings came from Judah, rather than from Joseph’s sons Ephraim 
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or Manasseh.!°! However, the royal line is not solely Judean. The very first monarch, Saul, is 
from the tribe of Benjamin, not Judah. Additionally, Jeroboam is associated with the Tribe of 
Ephraim; Ephraim was a son of Joseph, and the tribe is associated with the Northern Kingdom. 
Monarchy and royal lines were not limited to the Tribe of Judah. 


In the context of the Joseph story, Yoreh claims that the Judah layer is secondary.! 
Judah never existed in the E source. Yoreh notices that during the first meeting between Joseph 
and his brothers, Joseph’s dream is realized.'°? During the last meeting between Joseph and his 
father, Israel informs Joseph of a new prophecy connected to Joseph’s progeny. Yoreh explains 
that the dreams are equivalent to the prophecy.!™ 

In the context of the Joseph stories, Noth claimed that in the J version, Joseph was sold 
into slavery in Egypt by Ishmaelites (and not Midianites).'°° For Noth, the redactor used the E 
material to supplement the J narrative.'°° Noth also thinks that the primeval history was added 
later to the Pentateuch. The subject of the Pentateuchal narratives is “Israel.”!°’ According to 
Noth, the Joseph story is a latecomer to the Pentateuchal narratives.!°° Noth raises some very 
interesting questions: How is it that Joseph became the focal point of the story? After all, Joseph 
is not the youngest.'°’ Noth thinks that the Joseph stories were conceived and formed from the 
perspective of the house of Joseph: Joseph, out of all the sons of Jacob, came to be the one who 
made his fortune. !!° 

Rendtorff argued in 1977 that one could detect multiple layers of reworking the 
Abraham, Jacob, and Isaac materials.''! He noticed that theological statements are made in the 


form of divine promise speech.!!? Claiming that the patriarchal stories have been subjected to 
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very intensive theological editing,'!? he argued that there was a growth in patriarchal narratives 
to their present form. Dozeman notes that in Rendtorff’s model the promise of the land to the 
patriarchs was linked by the Joseph story to the Exodus narrative by the later Deuteronomistic 
editors.!'4 Joseph mentions the promise in Gen 50:24, which is linked to the Exodus (Ex 13:5, 
11), Sinai (Ex 32:13; 33:1—3a) and the wilderness journey (Num 14:32; 32:11).!! 


As Carr understands it, the Jacob and Joseph stories were once independent narratives in 
the northern Kingdom. These narratives were joined to each other, initially in the north and then 
later in the south. The Abraham and Lot traditions were added before the Exile. The current 
configurations which include the early forms of Gen 22, 16, 21:8—21, and 22, and various later 
additions to the latter half of Genesis came during the early exilic period.!'® With regard to 
Genesis 38, which is part of the Joseph cycle, Carr interprets the story and says that David’s 
future line is at stake.''’ Winnett argues that the book of Genesis, before the inclusion of the P 
material, is the work of an author whom he describes as "late J" and whom he dates to the early 
post-exilic period. The pre-P primeval history derives from this author.''® 

Fox points out that according to Von Rad, Joseph’s dreams “contain no profound, 
possibly prefiguration of coming events and conditions. They present only silent pictures, 
without any explanatory word to say nothing then of a divine address.”!!? Fox explain that this 
simplicity is an illusion, sheaves of wheat that bow are symbols in Joseph dreams of the future. 
The brothers are no fools, they understand the significance in Joseph’s dream. They assume that 
the images reveal Joseph’s state of mind, his current arrogance and wish for power, but this is 


not necessarily so.'2° We do not really know what Joseph feels at this stage. It is possible that 
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only years later he will understand the dreams when his brothers will bow before him (Gen 
42:9), 21 

Konrad Schmid points out that the Joseph story forms a transition from the time of the 
ancestors to Israel’s sojourn in Egypt and the Exodus. Schmid claims that the story was not 
composed for that reason '?? Schmid claims that the story was once independent of the ancestral 
stories. Schmid also notices that the Joseph story functions as a legitimizing document for 


moderate rule and royal taxation.!”° 


In regard to the Joseph dream, Gelander asks if they should be regarded as expressions of 
secrets wishes and aspirations, or as divine prophetic predictions !*+ Gelander explains that 
Joseph represents the house of Joseph, and the story is about its supremacy over the others and is 
justified. 

A few scholars have noted that the theme or question of the kingship in Israel underlies 
chapter 37 (as well as the whole Joseph novella). Sweeney suggests that the selection of 
Benjamin as the royal tribe was due to its being a relatively weak tribe. The relatively powerful 
tribes of Judah and Ephraim could be held in check by the larger tribal structure.'*° The revolt 
that saw the formation of the northern Kingdom was based on the tribe of Ephraim, which was 
one of the most powerful tribes.!*° The book of Kings deliberately promotes the institution of an 


ideal Davidic kingship.'?’ The northern kings are all condemned in the Book of Kings following 
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the evil-doing of Jeroboam.'”* Ephraim’s interest in asserting power within the federation of 
tribes is evident in the history of pre-monarchic Israel. Ephraim frequently is presented as 
attempting to assert his influence over smaller tribes. In Judg 8:1-3 Ephraim questioned the 
independent actions of Gideon of Manasseh, asserting their leading role and controlling other 
tribes’ military actions.'”? In Judges 12, Jephtah from Gilead was forced to fight when Ephraim 
attacked him in an attempt to assert authority over Jephtah.'°° 

The relation of Jeroboam to Ephraim, the son of Joseph, creates a connection between the 
kingship of Northern Israel and Joseph’s dreams. The Joseph stories, including Joseph’s dreams, 
originally came from the North and are a part of the E source, and were later edited by a Judean 
redactor. 

In the context of Joseph’s dreams in Genesis 37, Bill Arnold explains the brothers’ 
behavior: they had hoped to avoid the fulfillment of the prophecy. In this case Arnold has no 
problem calling Joseph’s dream a prophecy.!*! Arnold states that dream interpretation was highly 
valued as an acceptable means of prophecy in the Joseph novel (37:5—8; 37:9; 40:5-69; 41:1— 
36).!°? Arnold describes a prophet in the context of Genesis as a person who can pray for God’s 
forgiveness of another person’s sin, as demonstrated in the context of Abraham and Abimelech 
(see Abraham chapter and Gen 20:17 ). In a somewhat similar way, this description fits Joseph at 
the end of his story when he forgives his brothers; in that way Joseph fits into Arnold’s 
classification of prophet. I do not think that Abraham and Joseph are the same, not the characters 


and not the story (plot and structure). Abraham is not described as a prophet by the narrator, but 
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by the characters in the story (Gen 20). Abraham is not defined as a prophet in the same way that 
Jeremiah is—it is more of a hint in the story. In the case of Joseph, the possession of prophetic 
qualities is more vague. He is a shadow of a prophet; it has to be inferred that he possesses the 
qualities of a prophet. 

Dozeman claims that the story of Joseph is different in style from the stories of the 
Patriarchs.'*? The stories of the patriarchs and the story of Moses are connected to each other by 
the stories of Joseph.'** Dozeman thinks that the non-P version of the story of Joseph is a 
narrative about the northern kingdom.'*° Dozeman claims that the book of Deuteronomy 
condemns dreams as a form of revelation if the prophet does not follow the law, even if the 
interpretations come true (Deut 13:5). Dozeman (along with Maimonides) concludes that the 
author of Genesis might share the view of Numbers 12, that dreams are riddles to be solved. But 
the author of Genesis would not agree with Deuteronomy 13 that dreams might be false even if 
they are fulfilled.!*° Dozeman finds a parallel to Dan 7:11 where Daniel solves the dreams of 
others.!3” 

Sykora points out that Joseph’s special position in Genesis 37—S0 revolved around 
leadership. He is chosen to save his clan and the wider world from the famine. Sykora claims 
that despite Joseph’s success as Israel’s protector and provider, future monarchs will not come 
from Ephraim’s tribe but will be from Judah.'** In regard to the Midianites and Ishmaelites both 


appearing as trafficking with Joseph in Genesis 37 (an apparent doublet that caused source critics 
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to suggest that there are two different stories here from two different sources that were joined 
together). Sykora suggests that the Midianites are Ishmaelites based on Judges 8:22—24.!*? 

Joseph’s special position among his brothers points to an inner Israelite conflict. The 
brothers fear that Joseph will reign over them. In addition, Sykora points out that it was “Israel " 
who bestowed on Joseph this special privilege. Sykora suggests that the events described in the 
chapter prefigure in some way Israel’s tribal history extending to the establishment of the 
monarchy.!4° 

Sykora describes Joseph as a “master of dreams.” He interprets other people’s dreams 
(48:8; 41:8). It is through Joseph that God explains the hidden meaning of these dreams which 
Sykora calls “nocturnal visions.”'4! But Sykora draws a line of separation between the dreams in 
the Joseph story and the revelation of God in the patriarchal stories. !*” 

At the beginning of chapter 46, Israel offers sacrifices to the God of his father, Isaac, and 
God assures him of his presence in a night vision. For Sykora, the opening scene of chapter 46 
comes from a different literary context than the Joseph cycle, meaning that it is direct speech 
from God. These scenes connect the tale of Jacob and his sons with the earlier patriarchal stories 
and with Israel’s later slavery in Egypt.'*° 

After Jacob’s death (Gen 50) the brothers fear Joseph’s revenge. Sykora deduces from 
their behavior (50:17) that the brothers continue to struggle. They are willing to preserve 
themselves as Joseph’s servants. Sykora explains that here we can find the fulfillment of the 


narrative device that set the story in motion: the brothers are filled with guilt and are willing to 
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serve him, yet Joseph does not accept their servitude. Refusing to exercise domination over 
them, he sees himself as subservient to God (50:19), his power is God’s way of providing for 
them in the time of crisis.!*+ At this point he evolves as a leader, the dreams are fulfilled. In a 
way this is a didactic story where Joseph sets an example for the future leaders of Israel. For 
Sykora, the Joseph cycle was rewritten (mainly the additions of chapters 38 and 49) as a hint 
about the choice of Judah and David. Sykora suggests that those editors are responsible for the 
highlighting of Judah and David, although originally the story centered on the important figures 
of the north (Joseph).!*° 

To summarize this section I will point out that according to Yoreh, dreams are integral to 
the narrative account in Genesis. His view regarding Abraham actually is compatible with the 
Elohistic worldview. He also claimed that the Judean layer is secondary in the Joseph stories. 
Dreams in this context are equivalent to prophecy. I would also like to point out that in the 
context of Genesis 18verses 20- 21, there’s a reflection of the divine council which includes 
Abraham. It was Noth who thought that the Joseph narratives were formed from the perspective 


of the “House of Joseph,” meaning the northern tribes. 


2. Historical setting 
a. Post-Exilic Dating to the Joseph Narratives 
Many scholars disagree with a pre-exilic dating of the Joseph novella; they view Joseph’s 


narrative as a post-exilic addition to Genesis because of the way it is structured. The novella was 


a popular genre during the early Persian period. The name Joseph is used many times to mean 
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the northern monarchy, but the Joseph!“° 


narrative is usually considered to be a later post-exilic 
addition to the Book of Genesis.'*’ Scholars who make this claim point out that Joseph in the 
Egyptian court resembles the post-exilic stories of Esther and Daniel since both are written in 
late Biblical Hebrew. They note that the Joseph narrative is considered to be associated with 
wisdom literature.'*® Joseph resembles the wise man in the Bible, the embodiment of the Biblical 
oon. Kugel finds a dissonance between Joseph in Genesis (with the exception of Psalm 105) and 
the way he appears in the rest of the Bible as the ancestor of the tribes of Ephraim and 
Menashe.'*” Kugel explains that Joseph outside of Genesis represents the north. 

Despite the claims that the Joseph narrative fits with the genre of wisdom literature, this 
does not stand against a pre-exilic northern provenance. Wisdom literature in the Biblical context 
is not necessarily post-exilic. 

Anselm Hagedorn claims that during the Persian period the Judeans had to rethink their 
identity. Geographical territory was not enough to identify the Judean group. Thus in Ezra 8-9 
we find the prohibition against marrying some ethnic groups. This reality is reflected in Genesis 
20 where the son has to marry within the line of kinship. In Genesis 20, Hagedorn claims that 
ethnic identity is no longer tied to the land (just like in the book of Esther).!°° 


Donald Redford claims that the way Pharaoh parades himself in the Joseph narratives 


does not correlate with the way the kings of Egypt paraded themselves in the middle kingdoms, 
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namely, as superhuman, which is similar to the Joseph and Moses narratives.!>! This scholar 
thinks that Egypt in Genesis and Exodus cannot be from the new kingdom period since there is 
no trace of the Egyptian imperial framework in Asia.'** The term 0°7°75 “officials” which 
appears in the Joseph novella is known from the Levant (Gen 41:34), but is found in Egypt only 
in the Persian period.'*? Likewise the term 0°10 (Gen 39:1) is found in Egypt in the Persian 
period. 

Sarna points that in Genesis 39:1 the Hebrew 0-0 derives from the Akkadian Sarési — 
‘the one at the head.’ Sarna explains that the term acquired the sense of ‘eunuch’; however, this 
term cannot be applied indiscriminately, for Akkadian texts show that not all who held the title 
were emasculated. In fact, there does not seem to be evidence of the eunuch as an institution in 
ancient Egypt. 

Redford also thinks that the Patriarchs’ movements in Genesis shadow that of the 
returning exiles in the Persian period since their movement is restricted: the coastal plain is 
foreign, the hill country is alien and hostile. Only in the areas of Beth El, Mount Moriah, 
Beersheba, Hebron and the Negev can the patriarchs move in relative ease, because that is the 
territory of post-exilic Judah. In Genesis 12—36, Redford sees post-exilic Judah in racist zeal to 
maintain ethnic purity.!> 

Bob Becking draws a connection between the Jewish temple in Elephantine and Beth-El. 


In the temple at Elephantine there were stone pillars.!*° These pillars indicated that the Israelite 
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deity was represented by a standing stone. It was positioned amongst four other Beth El stones 
representing four other deities. These had a theophoric Beth El component in their names and 
were revered by the Judean community at Elephantine.!>’ 

Joseph Blenkinsopp sees in Abraham a role model for the people in the diaspora. He 
draws a connection between Ezra 33:23—24 and the Abraham cycle. If Abraham got possession 
of the land on his own, then so could the group who returned from exile. The land was promised 
to Abraham but he himself got possession of only a small piece of it.'*8 At the time of the 
restoration, the character of Abraham was significant for the community in Judah and 
Babylon.'*? This scholar thinks that there is no narrative about Abraham prior to the Neo- 
Babylonian era. 

The Egyptian background in the Joseph novella engages a number of aspects that we 
have already touched on, but it may shed light on the pre-exilic northern setting of the Joseph 
novella. Many scholars see in the Egyptian setting evidence of a post-exilic dating. The Egyptian 
background also connects with the language of the novella that is likewise used for both pre- 
exilic and post-exilic dating. 

It is the view of the author of these pages that the language of the Joseph novella does not 


belong with the post-exilic late Biblical Hebrew, but rather points to an early monarchic pre- 


exilic classical Hebrew. 
A number of inscriptions in old Hebrew that dated from the first millennium were 


discovered in the land of Israel - among them the farming calendar of Gezer, the inscription of 
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King Mesha of Moab, the ostraca of Samaria, the Siloam inscription, and the Lachish ostraca. !©° 
The majority of Old Testament books were written in this script with the exception of Daniel and 
Esther.'°! Childs states that in the book of Ecclesiastes the language consistently reflects signs of 
Late Hebrew. It is, in fact, close to Mishnaic Hebrew. !© 

Finkelstein and Silberman claim that the Egyptian names mentioned in the Joseph story 
(such as Potiphar for example) allude to seventh-century Egypt. Those names experienced their 
greatest popularity in that time, although they were occasionally used in earlier periods. '© 

There is a notion that the Joseph story reflects the diaspora.!™ Biblical Hebrew evolved 
over time like any other human language. There is a difference between Classical Hebrew and 
Late Hebrew. Esther, Nehemiah and Chronicles used the word n73x for letter, while the books of 
Samuel and Kings use 7150. On the basis of the vocabulary, certain texts can be dated as classical 
and others to the late corpus of Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles.'!® The noun n738 is a loaned word 
from Aramaic, while 150 a genuine Hebrew noun. Texts using n73x likely originated in the 
Persian period under the influence of Aramaic as the official language of the Persian Empire. '© 

Some Hebrew words changed their meaning over the Biblical period. The word 771n 
means something like teaching, instruction, direction, in classical Hebrew, but always “divine 
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law” in the late Biblical books. Late Biblical books have multiple Persian loaned words, ew 


words do not supplement old words at once, and there is a period of overlap. The word 150 
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appears in Esther—as well as nv3X—and both mean letter.'®* Certain sections or certain strata in 
either corpus may have been composed at a different date than the surrounding context.!® 

Does the Joseph story fully belong to classical Biblical Hebrew? Does the language in the 
Joseph story differ from the rest of classical Biblical Hebrew to a significant extent? Joosten 
claims that many words are parallel in meaning to classical Biblical Hebrew and prophetic 
texts.!”° The J oseph story contains a few late words: v’?w- ruler (Gen 42:6) and 7114 -food (Gen 
45:23). The root vw to rule, occurs exclusively in late Biblical Hebrew, and is a loaned word 
from Aramaic.'”! But Joosten claims that the most probable suggestion is that a few late words 
were a modernization effort by Persian period scribes.'’” The notion that two late Biblical 
Hebrew words indicate a late date for the entire story is impossible.'’? The language of the 
Joseph story exhibits several features that are absent from late Biblical Hebrew, but appear in 


Judean inscriptions of the sixth to eighth centuries BCE; those suggest a monarchic date for the 


story.!’4 Joosten emphasizes that there are a handful of later features in the story but they do not 
story p ry y 


change the global picture. If the story was created in the Babylonian, Persian or Hellenistic 


Period, its language would have been very different.!”° 


Romer argues that the story of Joseph and the Egyptian wife does not belong to the 
original Joseph story. It was inserted in order to present Joseph as a model of wisdom.!”° 


Traditionally the story was viewed by classical source critics as a combination of J and E 
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versions. '’’ The repetitions in J and E start with the observation of parallels in Genesis 37, and 
from there to the entire Joseph story. R6mer points out that there are many doublets in Genesis 
37-50.'78 Joseph’s dreams and the other dreams in the story all go by twos.'” Joseph is taken to 
Egypt by the Ishmaelites and the Midianites; and the brothers travel to Egypt twice, where they 
meet Joseph twice. Rémer claims that it is hard to explain the doublets using source criticism or 
by arguing that the stories in Genesis 12—36 and the Joseph novella have the same origin and 
history of composition. '®° R6mer claims that Joseph, in contrast to the patriarchs, does not 
communicate directly with God.'®! For Romer the story is coherent but there are also revisions 
and layers that differ greatly.'°? 

There is agreement among the majority of scholars that Genesis 38, 46-48, and 49 are not 
an original part of the Joseph story.'*? Genesis 39 was considered part of the J document because 
of the mention of YHWH.!*4 

In response to R6mer, it is important to note that Wellhausen himself saw E material in 
Genesis 39. Verses 1— 5 are ascribed to J and so are verses 20—23. Verses 6—19 are ascribed to E. 
These verses contain the story about Joseph’s temptation by Potiphar’s wife. Verse 17 is ascribed 
to E by Wellhausen because of the phrase: 729 72¥. The phrases in verses 6 and 7 n°) 

TNT D277 and ANA 71 ANIn 75° ascribed to E by Skinner!®> and Wellhausen.'®° Wellhausen 


points to the name a°719x which appears in verse 9. It is important to show E material in this 
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narrative because presenting Joseph as resisting temptation is part of his portrayal as an ideal 
model for the leader of northern Israel. 

It is also important to note that R6mer is careful not to state that Potiphar was castrated 
and points out that the matter is disputed (0°10 might only mean court official).!8? R6mer 
suggests that Joseph was sold to the captain of the guard in order for him to meet with the two 
court officials who had lost favor in the eyes of Pharaoh.!** Supposedly Joseph was a servant of 
the captain of the guard. He is understood to be a prisoner only because of the situation following 
the harassment of the Egyptian woman.'*? Originally 39:1 was an introduction to the story of the 
royal prisoners’ dreams in Genesis 40. The story about the Egyptian woman in 39:7—20 is a 
unified story.!?° Some of the repetitions in this story are stylistic and do not indicate several 
revisions.'?! It seems that the author had access to and familiarity with Egyptian literature.!°? The 
story must have been inserted late—around the fourth century BCE.'”? Romer admits that Joseph 
is a northern character, but views the Genesis 39 story as dated to the Persian period. ROmer 
admits that the author knew the Jacob cycle and needed to correlate the two; furthermore, R6mer 
suggests that it might have originated in Elephantine, a colony with connections to the north. 
According to Flavius, Samaritans lived in the Delta. This corresponds to the Hellenistic period, 
but maybe even the the late Persian period. !°* For Rémer the Joseph story could have originated 


in a Samaritan diaspora context.'?° Rémer admits that Joseph is a northern character but makes 
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tortuous efforts to show the novella is post-exilic instead of admitting that the northern character 
of Joseph points to pre-exilic northern Israelite origins of the novella. 

Schipper is against early dating of the Egyptian background of the Joseph story. The 
evidence points to the Egyptian late period as the time of the Joseph story composition. The plot 
of the Joseph narrative reaches a deeper meaning against the story of the wise Ahigar, which was 
found in its Aramaic version on Elephantine, and of the Egyptian papyrus from the Berlin 
collection, containing the motif of the seven years of hunger.!”° 

The new kingdom is the period of Ramses Pharaohs.'”’ The late period in Egypt is from 
the twenty-sixth-dynasty onward (mid-seventh century to the late-fifth century BCE.) The late 
dating comes from the Egyptian names used in the story, which are all characteristic of the late 
period, not the new kingdom. When appointed royal vizier in Genesis 41, Joseph receives the 
Egyptian name “Zafnat-Paneach” (ny) nibs). He marries an Egyptian woman named “Asenat” 
(niox), who is the daughter of a certain “Potiphera” (95°01) priest of On.!?* Schipper claims that 
those names were not used before the first millennium BCE.!” He points to neo-Babylonian and 
Persian periods,”” based on the Aramaic title 0°7°7D meaning overseers in Genesis 41:34. He also 
points to similarities between the Joseph story and the Sinuhe narrative.”°' In both narratives we 
have an individual who travels to a foreign country, meets the ruler, rises to a prestigious 
position, marries in this country, and at the end expresses his wishes to be buried in his 


homeland. 
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Schipper admits that there are significant differences. He claims that when focusing on 
the details it becomes clear that all seven motifs from the Sinuhe story that allegedly parallel the 
Joseph narrative have different meanings in the two tales. For example, Joseph marries the 
daughter of the priest and not the daughter of the Pharaoh. 

Schipper claims that the two Egyptian texts from the late period have similarities, both 
had the hero save lives, both texts have a set of motifs that derive from the Joseph story. One is 
the wise Ahigar found on Elephantine Island. The story is about the wise Ahiqar at the royal 
court of Assyria. What Schipper points to is the motif about the wise man who might find 
himself in trouble despite his virtue.*”” Ahiqar acts as a wise man with skills and abilities that 
help him in life-threatening situations. The same is true in the Joseph story. In Genesis 41, 
Joseph tells the Pharaoh to look for a wise man and to set him over all of Egypt.” The motif of 
the seven years of hunger also has a parallel in ancient Egypt. Schipper points to the so-called 
“Famine Stella” found in 1884 on the island ‘Sevel’ close to Elephantine, shows a number of 
motifs similar to the Joseph story, such as the period of the seven years of hunger. Pharaoh’s 
dream, a motif that also appears in the Berlin papyrus (Berlin 2307) that dates to the Persian 
period.”“ Both the Ahiqar narrative and the tradition of the seven years of hunger are connected 
to Elephantine.”° 

Erhard Blum and Kristin Weingart claim that the Joseph story proper has to be 
distinguished from Genesis 37—50, which forms the last part of the first book in the Pentateuch. 


The threads, by which the original story was woven into its larger context, are still viable; 
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without them the old Joseph story remains almost complete.”°° The two scholars claim that there 
is a post-P Hexateuch redaction that left traces at the end of the Joseph story in Gen 48:2—22; 50; 
22 bB-26.7” 

There is a link to the patriarchal narratives in Gen 46:1—Sa: the God of his father appears 
here only to give a divine speech containing promises to Jacob. The verses are explicitly linked 
to the Isaac chapter in Genesis 26 (see Gen 26:25).”°8 Blum and Weingart state that these verses 
are clearly inserted into the Joseph narrative, as is proven by the direct continuation of Gen 45:26 
in 46:56. Blum and Weingart think that 46:2—5a does not establish any literary connection with 
the following Exodus story, the literary link points back to Isaac and Abraham, structuring a 
comprehensive and literarily independent ancestor story from Abraham to Jacob’s death in an 
exilic context.?” 

Blum and Weingart claim that the Judah and Tamar story is completely foreign to the 
plot of the Joseph story. It was inserted by what Blum and Weingart call a presumptive 
repetition, or in other words by creating a prolepsis. It is not to the Ishmaelites that they sell 
Joseph, but the Midianites, who appeared earlier to Joseph at the cistern (Gen 37:25—28). With 
the addition of the Midianites the brothers are exonerated from selling Joseph, especially Judah, 
who had come up with the idea to sell him in the first place.”!° 

Blum and Weingart state that the pro-Judean redaction of the history related to the Jacob 
family is inserted into a literary structure built upon Genesis 48.7!! This Jacob story, says Blum 


and Weingart, has a major focus on the house of Joseph. The Jacob/Joseph tradition as a whole 
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displays up to this stage a clear northern setting.”!* The connection to Abrahamic traditions and 
the introduction to the theme of divine promises is characteristic of the exilic and post-exilic 
ancestor traditions.7!* Without the additions, the older Joseph story remains narratively 
harmonious and literarily self-sufficient. Blum and Weingart conclude that the Joseph story 
precedes the post-exilic composition within the Pentateuch and the exilic ancestor story—and 
even the composition of the Jacob story is rooted in the northern setting and its pre-exilic Judean 
adaptation. The two scholars point out that currently, at least in Germany, there seems to be a 
trend of assigning Joseph to the post-exilic period. The story is understood as a diaspora novella 
originating in the Persian period.”'* It is a diaspora novella that answers how God kept the 
promise of the election of Israel and how it was realized in a foreign country.” 

Blum and Weingart say that the Israelite deportees in the time of the exile will find no 
answer in the Joseph novella to the question why is the Joseph novella a diaspora story? It is 
quite obvious that the story is set abroad because that allows the Israelite protagonist to rise in a 
foreign royal court.”!® 

To counter those arguments, Blum and Weingart turn to the Egyptian story of Sinuhe, 
written in the middle kingdom period. The story was popular in the second millennium BCE, but 
was also well known in the first millennium BCE. In a politically unstable situation, the official 
Sinuhe ends up in Retjenu in the Levant, where he reaches Byblos and Qedem, and the foreign 
ruler receives him. Blum and Weingart claim that so many motifs here are reminiscent of the 


Joseph story that one has to wonder if there is some literary influence.”!’ The two scholars point 
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to similarities between the stories. The hero in both understands his fate as guided by a divine 
plan.”!* In both stories the hero meets the ruler of the foreign land.”!” The hero in both stories 
rises to a prestigious position as second to the ruler and marries the ruler’s eldest daughter.””° 
The point is that the Joseph story reads almost like a mirror to the Sinuhe story.”*! Blum and 
Weingart make the point that the story of Sinuhe is set abroad, but no one would search for an 
Egyptian diaspora in the Levant in order to account for its existence. Blum’s and Weingart’s 
conclusion is that the setting of the plot in a foreign country does not necessarily imply a post- 
exilic background.” 

The characters in the Joseph novella are the ancestors of Israel.?”? Both dreams in 
Genesis 37 show the brothers bowing down before Joseph. The brothers comment on the dream: 
“919 Swan wn oxI?Y TN 717nN” is bringing it straight to the point: in Gen 42:8, Joseph 
remembers his dreams when his brothers bow down before him. Blum and Weingart point out 
that the story does not fit any interpretation involving the diaspora. The story points to the 
advantages of the leadership of Joseph in Israel, to legitimate and promote Josephite rule in 
Israel.?”4 In regard to Judah’s speech in Genesis 44, Blum and Weingart point out that it revolves 
around a single topic, the father’s love for the remaining son of Rachel: Benjamin. Judah is 
determined not to disappoint his father. By bringing Benjamin to Joseph and by recognizing 


Joseph’s rule (44:18, 33), Judah paves the way to reunification of all the sons of Israel.?”> 
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Blum and Weingart state that the Joseph story makes a strong claim for a close 
connection between Benjamin and Joseph. The relationship between Benjamin and Judah are 
presented as a temporary one, aimed at bringing Benjamin back to Joseph in the end.”*° Blum 
and Weingart conclude that the claim for Josephite primacy and the bond with Benjamin, 
including the recognition of Judah and the other brothers, fit well with northern Israelite 
ambitions for political hegemony over all of Israel, including Judah and Benjamin.”’ 

It seems that there is a disagreement among some scholars who view the Joseph novella 
as post-exilic. Although it alludes to the monarchic period, the Egyptian background may point 
in both directions. The late Biblical words found in the Joseph novella might come from a late 
post-exilic redaction (which no one denies). I also do not disagree that the stories were 
interpreted in a new way that fits the post-exilic era. Ultimately, the language of the Joseph 
novella fits with classical Hebrew and not late Biblical Hebrew. Blum and Weingart think that a 
post-exilic interpretation of the Joseph novella does not fit the overall theme of the story. 
Likewise, ROmer admits that Joseph is a northern character. Why do Blum and Weingart see an 
exilic patriarchal narrative in the patriarchal promises? Do they not connect the Joseph novella — 
and specifically the dreams in Genesis 37 — with a Josephite rule over all of Israel? 

3. The Name Joseph Symbolizes Northern Israel. 

The Hebrew Bible has used the name Joseph as a metaphor for the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. This can be seen in Numbers 1:32 where it says: “of the dependents of Joseph: of the 
dependents of Ephraim...” and in Numbers 13:11: “from the tribe of Joseph, namely the tribe of 


Manasseh ...” The name Joseph is usually used in the phrase “of the House of Joseph,” or “sons 
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of Joseph.” For example, in 1 Kings 11:28: “He appointed him over all the forced labor of the 
house of Joseph.”?** The name Joseph can refer to the Northern Kingdom, as in the phrase 
“remnant of Joseph” in Amos 5:15. When the remnant of Joseph is mentioned in the book of 
Amos, the prophet refers to the remnant of Israel and not specifically to survivors from the tribes 
of Manasseh and Ephraim. If the Bible talks about the kingdom of Judah, it refers not only to the 
tribe of Judah but also includes the tribe of Benjamin (and others). In a similar way the Bible 


uses the name Joseph or Ephraim to refer to northern Israel. 


Kugel explains that the name Joseph or the House of Joseph represents, outside of 
Genesis, a geopolitical reality. He agrees that “Joseph” represents Northern Israel, the people of 
the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh and sometimes others.””? He explains that after the 
monarchy was divided, the name Joseph came to be associated with the north as a whole.”°? 

The dominance of the tribe of Ephraim is apparent in the Joseph narratives in Genesis 
48:17: “When Joseph saw that his father laid his right hand on the head of Ephraim, it displeased 
him; so he took his father's hand, to remove it from Ephraim's head to Manasseh's head.” Von 
Rad points out that Joseph and his brothers represent their tribes.”' Joseph’s role in the narrative 
is a direct reference to the political predominance of the house of Joseph. 

Ephraim was the dominant tribe in the North. The dominance of Ephraim can be seen in 


two examples from the book of Judges, first in the story of Gideon where the people of Ephraim 


rebuke Gideon for not including them in his campaign, as it says in chapter 8 verse 1: “And the 
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man of Ephraim said to him, Why did you do this to us when you went to fight the Midianites? 
And they rebuked him severely.” The second example, from the book of Judges, comes from the 
story of Jephthah. In chapter 12 verse 1 it is said: “The man of Ephraim mustered and crossed 
the Jordan to Zaphon. They said to Jephthah why did you march to fight the Ammonites without 
calling us to go with you? We’ll burn the house down over you.” From these two examples we 
can get a picture of Ephraim being the dominant tribe in northern Israel. It is to this reality that 
the Joseph dreams are pointing. 

4. Joseph Reflects Northern Leaders 

The tale of Joseph somehow reflects the northern monarchy. In Genesis 37:9 Joseph tells 
his family about his second dream: He dreamed another dream and told it to his brothers, saying 
"Look I have had another dream: and this time, the sun, the moon, and eleven stars were bowing 
down to me.” Joseph is also the ancestor of Joshua son of Nun, who was a military leader as well 
as a prophet from the tribe of Ephraim. For Skinner, the language in the dreams points beyond 
Joseph’s personal history to the hegemony of the "House of Joseph" in Northern Israel.?°? 

According to Zakovitch, it might be that Joshua's sayings: Stand still, O sun, at Gibeon, 
O moon, in the valley of Aijalon! (Josh 10:12) are solutions to Joseph's dream about the moon, 
the sun and the stars bowing down to him (Gen 37:9).”*> Another descendant of Joseph is 
Jeroboam son of Nebat. According to Zakovitch and Shinan, in the northern Kingdom of Israel, 


Jeroboam was idealized, the people viewed him as a second Moses who delivered the people of 
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northern Israel from the yoke of an oppressor, and he was considered the founder of the Northern 
Kingdom.*** It is to this reality that the Joseph dreams are pointing. 

Sweeney points out that readers since antiquity have noted the strong parallels between 
the portrayal of Joseph in Genesis 37—50 and the portrayal of Jeroboam ben Nebat. Sweeney 
points out that both Joseph and Jeroboam served a monarch portrayed as Pharaoh. Sweeney also 
points out that Jeroboam’s master Solomon married Pharaoh‘s daughter and is known for 
imposing forced labor on the northern tribes of Israel. Both Joseph and Jeroboam take refuge in 
Egypt, and both overcome obstacles to rise to high office: both ultimately save their people, and 


become the leader of their people.”*> 


5. Northern Origins of Genesis 


Classical source criticism viewed E as later than J. In this reading, J which originated in 
the southern kingdom of Judah, portrays God more anthropomorphically, and is therefore the 
more ancient version.”*© In the context of Genesis, Wellhausen concludes that J and E are very 
close to each other.”3” The two sources tell the same narrative in Genesis independently.”*® It is 
the interweaving of two similar historical books that is the work of a third party whom 
Wellhausen calls the Yahwist.?°? 

Until the late 1970s, most scholars agreed that the first written source of the Pentateuch 


was the J source. In the1970’s Hans Heinrich Schmid presented a critique of the theory of an 
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early pre-exilic Yahwist,”“° 


arguing that the texts that are ascribed to the J corpus must be viewed 
as later than had been previously thought. Schmid claimed that J is an exilic product and that it 
bears a close affiliation to Deuteronomistic literature.*4! Schmid’s research focused on certain 
dilemmas and on re-exposing the Pentateuchal research to a newer model of the origins of the 
Yahwist.*” Schmid presented the Yahwist’s work as a proto-Deuteronomistic, Pentateuchal 
redaction, or a Vorlage. 

Zemah Yoreh proposed that J is a source of the Pentateuch, as well as the editor of E. 
Yoreh claims that the Yahwist was a conservative editor, who left inconsistencies in the texts 
because he attributed holiness to the text he edited.”* Yoreh claims that E is the first source of 
the Pentateuch, and the Yahwist was E’s first supplementary redactor.”“+ 

Marvin Sweeney explains that the E source, which originated in the kingdom of northern 
Israel, is characterized by an understanding that the relationship between God and human beings 
is a transcendent one. God is represented by angels, burning bushes, dreams, or visions. 
Elements of Jacob’s vision of God at Beth El (Gen 28) are attributed to the E source. Sweeney 
suggests that J is a later source, which makes E the fundamental source of the Pentateuch. E was 
composed in the north and was brought to Judah following the destruction of northern Israel in 
722 BCE. Sweeney supports this hypothesis by referring to mid-eighth century prophets 
associated with the northern Kingdom of Israel, who appear to know elements of the 
Pentateuchal texts. Hosea cites Pentateuchal narratives concerning Jacob, the Exodus, and the 


wilderness wanderings (chapter 12) and the Ten Commandments (chapter 4). Amos cites the 
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covenant code of Exodus in his chapter 2, and the Exodus tradition in various points in his book. 
Sweeney also claims that much of the Pentateuchal narrative presupposes the northern Kingdom 
of Israel; both Jacob and Joseph appear to be northern Israelite ancestral figures. Jacob appears 
especially at northern Israelite sites. He founded the northern sanctuary at Beth El as a result of 
his visionary experience of God in Genesis 28. Thus I am agreeing with Sweeney’s claims that 
the Joseph narrative also appears to be a northern Israelite narrative that was edited by a Judean 
editor. According to Sweeney the formal synchronic literary structure of Genesis is designed to 
lead the reader from creation to a focus on the nation of Israel.” If we adopt this hypothesis, we 
can understand some of the very different world views of Genesis, as opposed to the Judean- 
centered views found in the Former Prophets. 

Sweeney points out that interpreters note that the Joseph novella is a J stratum with some 
E supplements and light P editing. According to Sweeney, such a decision is difficult to defend 
when Joseph emerges as the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, the two leading tribes and the 
central tribe of northern Israel. Sweeney’s conclusion is that the Joseph novella is fundamentally 
an E stratum composition that has been edited by J following the collapse of the northern 


Kingdom in 722 BCE.”“° 


E. Intent 

In regard to the work of the Elohist in northern Israel, Von Rad thought that the Elohist’s 
work arose in prophetic circles, since the author of E is concerned with the prophet and his 
office.”*” In the context of Abraham’s vision in Genesis 15, it is interesting to note that Gunkel 
argues that here the word vision (71772) belongs to the E source. He explains that divine 
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revelations in dreams or visions belong to E, and that “the word of God comes to” is a prophetic 
technical phrase. Gunkel thinks that the narrator of this passage imagines Abraham as a 
prophet.”4* Likewise, Von Rad explains that the narrator of this oracle, from the time in which 
this tradition was alive, could only imagine God’s communication with Abraham as a kind of 
prophetic call. The prophetic message was mediated by a vision and a prophetic experience of 
authorization.”4? Van Seters compares Abraham’s vision in Genesis 15 to the call of Moses and 
the call of Gideon and the birth announcements to Manoah and his wife (Judges 13).7°° In a 


similar way I will argue that the dreams in Genesis 37 resemble a call narrative. 


Joseph is a northern character who symbolizes the northern monarchy of Israel. This is 
the true meaning of Joseph’s dreams, which I claim allude to a prophetic revelation. As 
mentioned above, Maimonides has explained that a prophet is someone who interprets the divine 
signs into human language. In the call narrative of Jeremiah, the prophet is shown two visions, 
one with a boiling pot and one with an almond branch. God asks Jeremiah what he sees, and the 
prophet answers God, and explains the visions. God’s response is that the prophet has seen well, 
meaning Jeremiah had correctly interpreted the signs shown to him in the vision. According to 
Habel’s explanation, the call narratives in the Hebrew Bible are based upon a literary 
structure.”°' The major divisions of the literary structure are: divine confrontation, introductory 


words, commission, objection, reassurance, and a sign.?> 
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The call narratives of other Biblical figures such as Moses (Ex 3:1—4:17), Gideon (Judg 
6:11—24), Samuel (1 Sam 3:4—14), Isaiah (Isa 6), and Ezekiel (Ezek 1:3—3:9) are similar to the 
call narrative of Jeremiah. They all have a common denominator: all of these call narratives 
describe how at once, with no previous preparation, regular people have turned into messengers 
of God. These stories have many similarities, most of them are in the form of a dialog between 
God and the prophet to be. The same motifs appear in them: an encounter between God and the 
messenger; an appointment; the context of the mission; an attempt to reject the appointment; a 
refusal of the rejection; or a sign of a power.”°? 

Much like the inauguration of Jeremiah, Joseph in Genesis 37 has been shown two 
visions, but unlike Jeremiah, Joseph does not interpret the signs. It could be that Joseph did not 
know what to do with the visions and, instead, asks for help from his brothers and parents. 
Unlike Samuel, in 1 Samuel 3, Joseph does not get the proper guidance of what to do with the 
revelation he has received. Instead, Joseph gets rebuked by his parents and his brothers. 

Samuel encounters God for the first time when he was very young. He was serving God 
at a northern Israelite sanctuary at Shiloh. When Samuel had his first encounter with God, he 
also did not know what to do, but he asked the elderly priest, and he received the proper 
guidance. Unlike Joseph, Samuel was brought up as a priest in a northern sanctuary and was 
somewhat prepared for his vision, by sleeping in the sanctuary next to the ark. Similarly, 
Jeremiah was also a priest, and we can assume that he was prepared through his priestly 


instructions for his inauguration (Jeremiah 1). 





°33Y air Hoffman, 7"9 -§ 09772 WNT 77D -17D7 9N7W? NID [Mikra LeYisrael Jeremiah, vol. 1], 
Migra’ lYisra’el : peyrw8 mada‘iy laMiqra’” (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 2001), 104. 
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Numbers 12:6 was analyzed by the medieval Jewish philosopher Maimonides. In the 
Book of Knowledge he notes that prophets are of different degrees. They do not perceive the 
prophecy—except in a dream, or a vision by night, or in a trance by day. 


254 claims that the matters which are made 


Prophets understand what is seen. Maimonides 
known to a prophet in a vision are revealed allegorically. He enumerates three prophetic types: 
some of the prophets tell the parable and explain it; some tell only the explanation; and some tell 
the parable without the explanation. Two examples of the last type are Ezekiel 1:5 and Zechariah 
2:1. Ezekiel saw creatures, while Zechariah saw a measuring line. Each of them spoke in 
parables but with hidden meanings.”°> In the same way, Jacob’s vision in Beth El has an 
explanation of the vision, an explanation which is not in Joseph’s dreams in Genesis 37. It is for 
the readers of the book to decipher the mashal and get to the deeper meaning of the vision. 
Isadore Twersky and David Bakan both make this point. Additionally, Bakan states that 
prophecy occurs in visions and dreams. Twersky explains this point in his introduction to 
Maimonides book The Guide of the Perplexed: “It quickly becomes obvious that this 
identification is possible only in the correct identification — sometimes indeed, the skillful 
decoding — of the parables and metaphors of the prophetic and rabbinic writings.”°° 


Maimonides furthers his argument when he notes that the prophet’s visions are parables. 


Sometimes the prophet gets an explanation of the parable in the same prophetic vision, but 


254 Maimonides tried to build a bridge between classical philosophy and Jewish scripture and 
rabbinic writing in his work on prophesy. Among his followers there are Jewish classical commentators 
such as Isaac Avarbanel. Modern scholars are debating about the true intentions in Maimonides’ thoughts 
and ideas regarding the true nature of prophecy. See: Lawrence Kaplan, “Maimonides on the Miraculous 
Element in Prophecy,” The Harvard Theological Review 70, no. 3—4 (1977): 233-56. 

°55 Moses Maimonides, The Book of Knowledge, trans. H. M. Russel and Rabbi J. Weinberg (New 
York: Ktav Publishing House, 1983), 19. 

256 Tsadore Twersky, Introduction to Guide of the Perplexed. In A Maimonides Reader, by Moses 
ben Maimon, ed. Isadore Twersky (New York: Behrman House, 1972), 232. Bakan, Maimonides on 
Prophecy, 5. 
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among the prophetic parables there are some whose meanings are not explained to the prophet in 
his vision.*°’ Maimonides’ insight works for Joseph’s dreams in Genesis 37. Just as Maimonides 
explained that the prophet needs to interpret what he has seen in order to understand the divine 
message, so Joseph understood it by the end of the book: it will take Joseph and his brothers a 
lifetime to understand the parable. Much like Joseph who gets no explanation from God in 
Genesis 37, the reader of the book has to interpret the dreams and reach his own conclusion 
regarding their true and deeper meaning. 

From Deuteronomy 13:2, Moshe Zipor notes that the dreamer like the prophet is a person 
who receives a divine revelation (see Num 12:6 and Joel 3:1—2). Zipor recommends paralleling 
verses from Deuteronomy, Numbers and the Prophets to Joseph’s dreams. Zipor strengthens his 
argument by referring to a passage from the book of Joel. He proposes that from Joel 3:1—2, one 
can learn that the dreams are a legitimate kind of prophecy, at least from Joel’s perspective.”>* 

In contrast to that, in Jer 23:28, dreams are not perceived as something that brings the 
word of God. In this context, it is important to point out that the classic medieval Jewish 
commentator Isaac Abarbanel claimed that the dreamer in Deut 13:2 is a righteous dreamer who 
had not yet reached the level of receiving a complete prophecy.”*’ This is how I understand 
Joseph in chapter 37: He is a young boy who stumbled into the prophecy, but he will eventually 
know how to read the divine signs and translate them into human language. He is not, however, 
at the prophetic level of Abraham. The story purports to fill the divine command and save the 


people of Israel. 





°57 Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, 405-6. 

°58 Zipor Moshe, “Deuteronomy 13:2-6 ” in 2°727 7'3n7 071 [Bible's World Deuteronomy], ed. 
Moses Winfield and David Cohen Zemah (Tel Aviv: Divre Hayamim, 2002), 118. 
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In the book of Numbers chapter 12, God clearly distinguishes Moses from any other 
prophet (verses 6—7). In the context of verse six, Jacob Milgrom and Isaac Avishur explain that 
the dreams that appear in the Bible stand in for prophetic revelation (c.f. 1 Sam 28: 6, 15). In 
some cases, God or his angels were revealed to the dreamer, like Abimelech in Gen 20:3, but 
they were those from among the great prophets who reduced the value of the dream in 
comparison to the prophecy, such as Jer 23:28. The two scholars suggest that the distinction 
between dreams and visions was used also in ancient Mari. From verse 8 the scholars note that 
Moses had experienced a prophetic revelation in full consciousness.” 

Micha Goodman explains Maimonides’ perception of prophecy. According to 
Maimonides, a person who has brought his spirit to perfection will become a prophet. Prophecy 
is not the will of God but a spiritual achievement of man.”°! The only significant change occurs 
in the person’s consciousness.” Contrary to depictions like the burning bush or the binding of 
Isaac, Maimonides claims that these events were inside the visionary’s inner world. 7° I am 
suggesting that Joseph will reach this level only later in the narrative when he is in Egypt. 

Contrary to modern Biblical scholars such as Fidler, Oppenheim, and Von Rad, 
Maimonides makes the interesting claim that dreams are a cryptic script full of images that one 
has to decipher intelligently.“ Using his insight, we can view Joseph’s dreams in Genesis 37 as 
divine signs to be deciphered. Sometimes the Torah exposes the reader to the symbolic vision of 


the prophecy without bringing the interpretation of the vision.”© For instance, in Ezekiel’s 





2©°Jacob Milgrom, and Isaac Avishur, 72722 7277 971y [Bible's world numbers]. (Tel Aviv: 
Davidson- Ati, 1997), 79- 80. 
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chariot vision, the reader is exposed to the inner world of the prophet, but does not receive an 
intelligent interpretation of the symbols. There is an expectation that the reader will use his 
intellect to decipher the prophetic vision. The last prophetic link at which the prophet could 
interpret his vision remains the responsibility of the reader. In doing this, the Bible not only 
portrays prophecies but also invites its readers to take part in those prophecies.*© This is how we 
should view Joseph’s dreams. It is for us, the readers, to figure out the meaning of the divine 
symbols in the dream. 

Regev explains that according to Maimonides’ method, Abraham had reached the highest 
level of prophecy next to Moses.”°’ Maimonides notes that the prophecy of Abraham does not 
stay on the same level, it evolves over the course of his life. Just as we see an evolution of 
prophecy for Abraham, so we see it in the Joseph stories. 

Jeffrey Tigay explains in the context of Deut 13:2—3 that prophecy and dreams are two of 
the ways in which God communicates with humans in the Bible.**° The person who dreams can 
be a prophet or an ordinary person. Tigay notes that prophets as well as those who are not 
prophets receive God’s revelation in a dream.” 

Another side of the same coin is Sternberg’s work regarding literary gaps and gap filling. 
If one seeks to understand a literary text, one must answer a number of questions while reading. 


His answers will allow him to implement the "reality" picture of the Biblical narrative.””° 
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Sternberg explains that in order for the reader to understand what is going on he must 
assume the existence of emotions, passions, fears, and schemes. To illustrate his point, Sternberg 
brings an example from the story of King David and Bathsheba and her husband, Uriah (II Sam 
11). Does Uriah know about the infidelity??”! Why does David summon Uriah to Jerusalem? The 
narrator does not give the reader information regarding the hidden thoughts of the characters. 

Sternberg also talks about ambiguity in the Biblical story. Uriah must be either in the 
know or in the dark.?”” But Joseph may be both vindictive and redemptive in his dealing with his 
brothers. The Biblical narratives have numerous gaps that the reader must fill during the reading 
process in order to create for himself the picture of "reality." According to Sternberg the Biblical 
narrator is an all-knowing narrator, but he is not an all-telling narrator. The narrator does not 
reveal all the information to the reader. Sternberg claims that there is some kind of play between 
the revealed and the concealed. Gap-filling is a process that is done automatically by the reader. 
Gap-filling is modified when new information is brought by the narrator to the reader. In the 
Joseph saga, the narrator crafts gaps with the intention that the reader will fill them. I propose 
that the narrator intended the Joseph dreams to be a literary gap which the reader would fill as 
divine prophecy. We can see that this is so in chapter 45:5, when the text provides new 
information that God has sent Joseph to Egypt in order to save lives. When the gap is filled, we 
will understand Joseph’s mission, which he was commanded to carry out in his prophetic 
revelation in Genesis 37. In his leadership role, Joseph sets an example for the future leaders of 


Israel. 
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Sweeney understands Joseph in Genesis 37 to be a young arrogant boy who is destined to 
rule over Israel. The basis for this arrogance seems to be his father’s special treatment: Jacob 
gives him a special garment: 0°05 niiniD which is usually translated as “the coat of many colors” 
or as a “coat of sleeves.” This coat seems to be the type of garment worn by unmarried daughters 
of King David (II Sam13:18.) Sweeney also states that the full meaning of the garment is 
uncertain but is a mark of special privilege.””° 

Likewise, Arnold thinks that the precise nature of the garment is impossible to identify.?”4 
Sarna explained that the tunic may have been a sign of a high social standing. Also for Sarna, the 
precise meaning of the phrase o°05 ni21N1) is unclear.”’> 

Marvin Sweeney proposes that the Jacob cycle is a political allegory. He explains that the 
Jacob cycle in Genesis 25—35 focuses on Jacob, Esau, and Laban as the eponymous ancestors of 
Israel, Edom, and Aram. The stories in the Jacob cycle are presented at the family level. 

Sweeney points out that the geo-political concerns of Edom’s and Aram’s relationship with 
Israel form the background of these stories.””° 

Blum and Weingart understand the characters in the Joseph novella as the ancestors of 
Israel.*”’ The brothers’ comment on the dream: “122 wan Ywn oa Woy TN 719aT” is bringing it 
straight to the point: in Genesis 42:8, Joseph remembers his dreams when his brothers bow down 
before him. The story points to the advantages of the leadership of Joseph in Israel, to legitimate 
and promote Josephite rule in Israel. These scholars see in Jacob and Joseph stories a political 


allegory. The special garment given to Joseph by Jacob is a foreshadowing of the meanings of 
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the dreams and is a key to unlocking the political allegory in the vision narrative. For the final 
understanding of the intent behind the garment given to Joseph by his father, I would like to 
introduce a mashal from Moses Maimonides’ book The Guide to the Perplexed. 

Maimonides cites Proverb 25:11, 71508 29 7127 727 70D NvYDwal AAT MPN ("Dd wn 11), 
“Like golden apples in silver showpieces is a phrase well turned’”?’* (Prov 25:11). 

Maimonides explains that the silver showpieces have openings that form a lattice through which 
one can see the golden apple. He further describes the opening in the lattice as little eyes. A 
golden apple in a silver grid whose holes are thin, is an allegory for a saying with two faces. 
“Two faces” means it has a straight-forward, simple understanding (uw») and a secret 
understanding. The straight-forward understanding has to be pretty, like silver; the secret 
meaning should be even prettier like gold. The simple text should point the reader towards the 
secret meaning: like a golden apple that is dressed with silver that an observer can only see up 
close.””” The rivalry and the envy from the brothers, the rebuke of the father, all are part of the 
cloak that covers the allegory. If Israel would give Joseph a crown or a scepter it would be 
obvious, but when it is a garment that we know is special but we are not sure about the precise 
meaning, that makes the reader put in extra effort to identify the symbol. 

We might see here a symbolic act: Jacob is the nation of Israel, and in verse 3 the nation 
gives the monarchy to Joseph. Joseph could refer to Ephraim being the dominant tribe from 
which Joshua and Jeroboam came. Von Rad, like Sternberg, thinks that one must discover the 
meaning which the ancient narrator himself wanted to convey. Von Rad claims that the meaning 


is revealed towards the end of the story: the nation is grateful and praises Joseph as its savior.”*° 


278 JPS Translation, 1643. 
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Unlike the leadership of Solomon from Judah, a leader’s task is to save lives; Joseph’s example 
will be followed by Moses, Joshua, Jeroboam, and many other leaders who emerged from 


northern Israel. 
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Chapter 4 


Intertextuality, Northern Theology and Royal (Northern?) Ideology 


The traditional narratives of Israel and Judah, in terms of composition and style reflect 
separate ideology and purposes. Gelander adds that the same divergence is apparent in respect to 
the version of the patriarchal narratives. According to Gelander, the literary form and style of the 
southern stories of Abraham are easily distinguishable from those of the northern stories of 
Jacob. Those differences reflect the distinct ideology and spiritual references of each region. ! 
Gelandar claims that the Deuteronomist in his composition relies mainly on the E source (with a 
few exceptions).” 

For Gelander the negative attitude towards the values and traditions of the northern 
kingdom, the notion of total annihilation of the Canaanite nations figured in an ancient tradition 
among the northern tribes. Gelander refers to Judg 21:11-12 and the authors of the later 
Deuteronomistic stratum decided to adopt it in principle and to apply it in principle to the 
Canaanites.* The extreme seclusionist ideology and the negative attitude towards the values and 
traditions of the northern kingdom date back to the late stratum of Deuteronomistic literature. 
Exceptions of tolerance towards the north and its values are ascribed by Gelander to an earlier 


stratum from the time of Hezekiah’s reforms. 


' Shamai Gelander, From Two Kingdoms to One Nation: Israel and Judah: Studies in Division 
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Psalm 29 contains the title: “For David” and is absolutely a northern psalm and reflects 
the same ideological intent of the book of Chronicles: to bring together various religious customs 
and traditions under a single ritualistic roof. 

The political and ideological rivalry between Israel and Judah appear throughout the 
biblical narratives in the form of statements, condemnations and even criminalization. The story 
of Gibeh ¢ is a castigation of the kingdom of Saul and the tribe of Benjamin. Also, the two stories 
of the journey of the tribe of Dan to the north and the conquest of Laish are identified as the late 
Deuteronomistic stratum of the book of Judges.> 

Schmid points out that the accumulation of connections between the Moses figure in 
Exodus 2-5 and Jeroboam in I Kings 11-12 is hardly accidental. It seems that once there was a 
literary presentation that culminated in the legitimization of Jeroboam’s rebellion, an Exodus 
narrative from Exodus to I Kings12 that was a founding and legitimizing legend of the northern 
kingdom.° 

In Genesis 15 Abraham receives a special promise in a vision. The word 71n72- vision 
(Gen 15:1) is in the text to indicate that this narrative is a vision narrative. In the prophetic 
literature a vision has an aural component, for example, in Jeremiah | verse 11. During 
Jeremiah’s inauguration into the office of prophet, God showed him a symbolic vision. God 
tested the prophet “...What do you see?...” meaning the prophet was shown something, and he 
had to explain the symbols in the vision. This visual test can be compared to Moses’ encounter 


with the burning bush at Moses’ inauguration in Exodus 3. Another example occurs in Genesis 
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15 when Abraham sees in his vision both a torch and a melting pot passed between the pieces of 
the carved animals. A symbolic marker of a vision is the word 717) behold, which is a word used 
in prophetic literature to designate a vision; for instance, in Ezek 1:4 the author uses the word to 
describe the vision. The same word is used in Genesis 28 when Jacob sees the angels of God 
going up and down the sulam. It is also used when he encounters YHWH. The word also appears 
when Joseph describes his dreams to his family. The fact that this is a word common in the 
prophetic literature that is used to describe visions establishes all three narratives as vision 
narratives: these are not dreams but visions. The word also establishes an intertextual connection 
among the three narratives. This is also established through the imagery of the stars, which 
appears in Abraham’s vision and in Joseph’s dreams. Dream imagery has an Ancient Near 
Eastern background as a dream omen which promises kingship. The stars that symbolize Israel in 
Abraham’s vision will bow down before Joseph in his dream vision. 

In Genesis 15 the promise of both son and land can be viewed, not as two different 
promises, originated from two different sources, but as two parts of the same covenant. This fits 
the model of an ANE royal grant, where the vassal king is rewarded for his loyalty by a promise 
of seed and land. The same promise of seed and land is given to Jacob in Genesis 28. The 
naming of the place where God has made a promise to Jacob — Beth El, gives a positive 
connotation to the name. Beth El is viewed very differently in the book of I Kgs 12:24, a product 
of southern authors, where the cult practiced at Beth El is clearly perceived as a sin. 

Beth El is of course one of the two main state sanctuaries of the northern monarchy. They 
supposedly were reestablished as state sanctuaries of the northern kingdom by Jeroboam, when 
he founded the northern monarchy. In the book of Kings, Jeroboam established the calves’ image 


at Beth El and Dan, which is viewed as a sin that eventually caused the destruction of the 
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northern monarchy. It was the northern king Jeroboam who elevated Beth El in order for it to 
compete with Jerusalem. Genesis 28 has a very different tone, which leads to the conclusion of a 
northern Israelite mindset. 

The use of an ANE grant genre in Genesis 15 also points to a northern Israelite origin for 
the narrative, since Assyria influenced northern Israel from the late ninth century BCE, when the 
north Israelite King Jehu became a vassal of the Assyrian King Shalmaneser III. 

One of King Jehu’s descendants was Jeroboam I, a king who expanded the territory of 
northern Israel from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates: the same territory that was mentioned as 
the Promised Land for the descendants of Abraham in Gen 15:18. 

Jeroboam II’s extension of territory is described in II Kgs 14:25. This text might use 
different phrasing or words, but the intent is the same as Genesis 15. The idea of Jeroboam II as 
the northern Israelite monarch behind these Genesis visions is strengthened by the fact that it was 
only in this king’s time that Dan came under Israelite rule. From here we conclude that the king 
who annexed the city of Dan, and established a sanctuary there, is Jeroboam II. This expansion 
of territory is alluded to in Gen 15:18. The narrative in I Kings about the establishment of Dan 
and Beth El by Jeroboam I might be a legend created by Jeroboam II about the foundation of the 
northern kingdom. The legend was told quite differently in the northern kingdom than the way 
the story appears in the book of Kings, and I will address this point below. 

Besides Genesis 15, Abraham is mentioned in the context of Beth El in chapters 12 and 
13. In chapter 12, not only Beth El is mentioned, but also other places that were central to 
northern Israel: in all of them Abraham made sacrifices. 

In Genesis 28, Jacob receives his first encounter with God in a similar way to a prophetic 


call narrative. Scholars had viewed Genesis 15 as Abraham’s call, and in this paper I have 
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suggested that Genesis 37 is Joseph’s call, where Joseph was promised the kingship over the 
tribes of Israel. 

When we view all three vision narratives together, we can sense the northern Israelite 
theology: God promised the land to the patriarchs, all of humanity will be blessed through the 
descendants of Abraham and Jacob, the connection between heaven and earth is where the 
central state sanctuary of Israel is located — Beth El. All the people of the land must submit to the 
descendants of Abraham. The territory of this kingdom is so vast that it includes the south, where 


Judah is: from the river of Egypt in the south to the Euphrates in the north. 


At least for Joseph and Jacob, the vision was a point of change: both of them from that 
point onward knew the will of God. I will also claim that in Joseph’s vision in Genesis 37 the 
promise which had been made to Abraham and Jacob (the promised land to the descendants) 
changed its nature: the dream in which the stars and the moon are bowing down to Joseph 
alludes directly to Abraham’s vision where Abraham looks at the stars that clearly symbolize 
Israel. This connection puts in question the notion that the Joseph novella is a later addition 
separated from the patriarchal narratives in the book of Genesis. The final manifestation of the 
divine promise is kingship to the house of Joseph over Israel. The Joseph narrative reflects the 
northern monarchy. The language of the dreams in Genesis 37 points to the hegemony of the 
house of Joseph. Jeroboam, son of Nebat, is reflected in the Joseph novella. The novella shows 
how Joseph evolved as a leader, from his starting point as a young arrogant boy to a leader who 
saves his family and others. The novella can be viewed as a didactic story of a leader setting an 


example. 
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Jeroboam is the most despised figure in the books of Kings.’ The author of Kings viewed 
Jeroboam’s rebellion as the original sin that led to the destruction of Northern Israel ( II Kgs 
17:21-23). Shinan and Zackovitch claim that the author of the book of Kings could not 
completely erase the heroic figure who established Northern Israel. In the northern monarchy the 
story of Jeroboam’s rebellion has been told very differently. Northern Israel’s Jeroboam was 
viewed as a second Moses who delivered the people of Israel from the hand of the new Pharaohs. 
Like Moses, Jeroboam led the Israelites who were enslaved by Solomon.® Shinan and Zackovitch 
point to several similarities or intertextual connections between the Exodus and the story of 
Jeroboam’s revolt.’ One point the two scholars make is that Jeroboam, in a similar way to 
Moses, was chosen to lead—as explained by the prophet Ahijah (I Kgs 11:31).'° There are 
elements from the Moses story that are used by the author to construct Jeroboam’s story.!’ Both 
men were chosen to lead the Israelites to freedom from the oppression of the Pharaoh/ Solomon. 

In chapter 46, Joseph’s father is called Israel as opposed to Jacob in the previous chapter. 
Israel receives a revelation by night in which God reassures him about going to Egypt. It is 
tempting to connect this revelation to that of Abraham in Genesis 15. The words in Hebrew are 
different in both of these revelations, although the JPS translates the revelation in 46:2 as night 
visions. Genesis 15:1 uses the Hebrew word for vision: 717 while 46:2 uses 97°77 mx. The 
placing of this revelation at night at this point fits with the narrative plot of the Joseph novella, 


but it also ties the Joseph novella to the Jacob cycle, and ties the Jacob cycle, as Sarna has 
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correctly pointed out, to the Abraham vision in Genesis 15. A night vision is typical for the 
northern narrator, so we can safely conclude that the Joseph, Jacob and Abrahams stories all 
connect in the E level which is typically using “night visions” as a means of God’s revelation. 
The Hebrew word 7877 is defined as prophetic vision; it is also equivalent to the dream 
revelation based on Numbers 12:6. This word is also used in Samuel’s prophetic inauguration (I 
Sam 3:15). Samuel is a northern figure of a prophet/priest and a military and judicial leader 


which is the northern model (for example Joshua — prophet and leader).!* 
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Summary 


In the opening of Genesis 15, God is reported as saying “fear not.” This is a standard 
expression in the Ancient Near East, used by the sovereign. “Fear not” is also used in prophetic 
literature from this era. Thus, this passage exhibits a clear emphasis on the neo-Assyrian period.! 
It seems then that this narrative uses prophetic terms from the genres of prophetic literature and 


Ancient Near Eastern grand covenants. 


McCarthy’s conclusion is that Genesis 15 is a non-Deuteronomistic reference to God’s 
berit and probably an ancient one.” It is more probable that the Deuteronomistic school used the 
original concept it found rather than invent a new one.* 

In regard to verse 5, Sarna points out that the oral promise is reinforced by a visual 
experience. It is not clear whether this is real or part of a dream theophany.* 

Ultimately, Abram receives two visions in this narrative, and two different promises. In 
the second vision he sees the torch passing through the divided animals. This is not just a 
message dream but a combination of vision and audio, which alludes to the experience his 
grandson Jacob will have in Beth El. Also, Jacob will get two promises (that scholars had 


identified as a combination of two sources). Abram’s two revelations also allude to Joseph’s two 


' Martii Nissinen, “Fear Not: A Study on an Ancient Near Eastern Phrase,” in The Changing Face 
of Form Criticism for the Twenty-First Century (ed. Marvin Sweeney and Ehud Ben Zvi; Grand Rapids: 
W.B. Eerdmans, 2003), 161. 

> McCarthy, berit in Old Testament, 116. 

McCarthy, berit in Old Testament, 118-119. 

4 Sarna, Genesis, 113. 
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dreams in Genesis 37. The two revelations also allude to the two visions in Jeramiah’s call 
narrative (Jer 1, both related to the destiny of Israel). 

The Biblical author made an allegorical use in the master/vassal relations in parallel to 
the God of Israel and the people of Israel. The treaty or covenant that God has made with 
Abraham is a one-sided obligation, the human side does not obligate in any terms. In this treaty 
the king bestows upon his beloved servant property, usually a gift of land (and all that is on it). 
These sorts of grants are known from texts from Ugarit, the Hittite kingdom, and Mesopotamia.° 

There are vassal treaties from the time of Ashur- nirari (754-745) which is an Assyrian 
vassal treaty from the 8" century. The treaty is from the year 754, when Arpad was targeted by 
the Assyrian king in his expedition to the west, in the first year of his reign.® The Assyrian kings 
forced a treaty on vassal kings starting in the 14" century. 

In regard to Esarhaddon’s oath of loyalty, Tadmor makes it clear that we should not see 
this a typical example for vassal treaties, they came out of necessity from an unusual situation 
and these are exceptional.’ In the ninth century, the Assyrian war kings did not impose an ade 
(oath of loyalty), such as Shalmaneser III did, during their raids over the neo-Hittite kingdoms 
and Armenian kingdoms in northern Syria and southeast Anatolia. Assyrian hegemony was 
gained by severe punishment: the loyalty oath was gradually introduced in the eighth century.® 

The Nimrod wine list allows Zelig to conclude that Samarian emissaries were present in 
the Assyrian court at the beginning of the reign of Jeroboam II.’ Those emissaries participated in 


the annual visit of foreign ambassadors, at which they were exposed to the full range of Assyrian 





> Altman. Political Treaties, 117. 
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claims of empire.'° Na’aman has a slightly different view on the matter: Israel under Jeroboam II 
was strong and independent. Na’aman calls Jeroboam II’s messengers envoys, but Zelig calls 
them emissaries. Na’aman explains that Jeroboam’s envoys were ambassadors of an 
independent country. 

Finkelstein and Silberman note that the Genesis stories are far from the Deuteronomistic 
ideas such as the centralization of the cult and the centralization of Jerusalem.'! The two scholars 
note that the Genesis stories seem to promote northern cult places such as Beth El and 
Shechem. |” 

In Genesis 28, the deity identifies himself as YHWH; in Genesis 31, the deity reappears 
and reintroduces himself as Beth El, stating that he was the deity who spoke to Jacob in Genesis 
28. These conflicting names suggest that the use of YHWH in Genesis 28 might be due to J- 
source redaction. In regard to Gen 28, YHWH is mentioned in verse 21, as well the word 
Elohim. Wellhausen deals with this problem by suggesting that the J author redacts the original 
narrative of the Elohist.'? The establishment of an Israelite cult place at Tel Dan probably depicts 
an eighth-century reality.'* 

The fact that Jacob sees a vision and gets a direct message from the Lord are two sides of 
the same coin. The prophet Jeremiah in chapter 1 sees a vision and gets a direct message from 


the Lord. Was Jeremiah chapter 1 also composed from two different sources, or was it redacted? 
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The claim for Josephite primacy and the bond with Benjamin, including the recognition 
of Judah and the other brothers, fit well with northern Israelite ambitions for political hegemony 
over all of Israel, including Judah and Benjamin. !° 

The language of the Joseph novella fits with classical Hebrew and not late Biblical 
Hebrew. Blum and Weingart think that a post-exilic interpretation of the Joseph novella does not 
fit the overall theme of the story. Likewise, ROmer admits that Joseph is a northern character. 
There are only a handful of post-exilic words in the Joseph novella, thus a monarchic date is 
obvious. If the story would have been created in the exilic/post-exilic era, its language would 
have been very different. 

As Sarna pointed out, the beginning of the Joseph story is the fulfillment of the prophecy 
given to Abraham in Genesis 15, that foretold the slavery of Abraham’s descendants in Egypt.!° 
The garment in Genesis 37, given by Jacob/Israel to Joseph as a royal sign, is a symbolic act of 
bestowing kingship on the house of Joseph. The dream of the sun, moon and stars was a potent 
symbol about royal succession in the Mesopotamian context. The theme of monarchy underlies 
chapter 37 and the two dreams. 

It is the condescending, arrogant behavior of the people of Ephraim (Judg 8:1-3) that is 
allegorized in the character of young Joseph in Genesis 37. Joseph’s brothers, representing the 
tribes of Israel, resent him just like the people of Ephraim resent Gideon in Judges for their 
monarchic aspirations. 

The Joseph dream is described with the word 717) —-behold—which is used to describe 


vision imagery in prophetic literature in the Bible. The word also establishes an intertextual 


connection with the visions of Abraham in Genesis 15 and the vision of Jacob in Genesis 28. 
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If the Joseph novella is a didactic story, as some scholars have suggested, it is in the way 
that Joseph matures into leadership and sets an example. He is an exemplar of the northern 
model of a leader who is also a prophet, in the mold of Moses and Samuel. Moses and Samuel 
were not just prophets and military leaders, they were also priests. Another northern leader who 
was also a priest as well as a king is Jeroboam ben Nebat. 

Genesis 15, 28, 37 all originated in the northern kingdom of Israel. Close attention to the 
details in those narratives and their relationship to the historical circumstances will reveal that 
their origin is related to the northern monarchy. The buildings excavated in Megiddo are 
attributed to northern kings and not to King Solomon. All those vision narratives point to the 
hegemony of Israel under the house of Joseph. 

I have suggested a model by which northern material was redacted in Judah following the 
destruction of the northern monarchy in 722 BCE. The mention of the Chaldeans in Genesis 
could be attributed to a later Judean redaction. Schmid’s model viewed Judean material as a 
vorlage to the Deuteronomistic books, a kind of historical introduction."” 

Sweeney has explained that in the northern material, God is represented by angels, a 
burning bush, dreams, or visions. Sweeney suggested that the northern material was the 
foundation material of the Pentateuch. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that prophets 
from the north appear to know elements from Pentateuchal traditions. Hosea is familiar with the 
Jacob tradition. Both Jacob and Joseph appear to be northern Israelite ancestral figures. '® 

The prophetic dream was a widespread phenomenon in the Ancient Near East, and Israel 


drew its customs from the surrounding cultures. The forms and motifs of the classical prophets in 
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the Hebrew Bible have roots in the ANE literature. Assyrian treaties can thus be favorably 
compared to the Genesis 15 vision. 

The Genesis stories are far from the Deuteronomistic ideas, such as the centralization of 
the cult in Jerusalem. Genesis also seems to promote northern cult places such as Shechem and 
Beth El: at least Beth El is considered a place of sin in the Deuteronomistic books. It is this 
different mindset regarding Beth El that led me to the conclusion of a northern Israelite ideology 
underlying Genesis. 

In Genesis 15 Abraham looks at the stars that symbolize Israel as a nation. Those stars 
will be seen by Joseph in Genesis 37. This imagery serves to establish an intertextual connection 
between the Abraham cycle and the Joseph novella. The Joseph story cannot be viewed as a 
separate section in Genesis, but as a continuation of the patriarchal narratives. 

By comparing the name of the deity in Genesis 28 to the parallel tradition in Genesis 31 
we can see that this story/cultic legend was initially about a local deity named Beth El. The 
suffix El suggests a Canaanite origin to this cultic legend. The name YHWH might suggest a 
Judean redaction in later times. Northern Israel drew from Canaanite mythological elements to 
construct the major tradition to define the place as holy through Jacob’s vision. 

What I have shown is that the three narratives I have examined support the arc of the 
northern Israelite intent behind Genesis. The three narratives were inserted into the plot and 
served the ideological purposes of the E narrator. Genesis 15 and 28 have a common feature and 
that is the vision. In both those narratives, the patriarch sees something, but there is no verb for 
“seeing,” In Genesis 15, there is an explanation that the experience described in this chapter is a 
vision. In Genesis 28, the vision is inferred, and the reader/listener, on his or her own, reaches 


the realization that this experience is indeed a vision. 
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The visions are a literary tool that the E narrator uses to convey his message. The land of 
Israel belongs to Abraham’s descendants. In Genesis 15, the boundaries of the land are being 
defined. In Genesis 28, the centrality of Beth El as a holy place of the land is established by 
designating it as the gate of heaven. Finally, in Genesis 37, the leadership of the descendants of 


Abraham and Jacob is given to Joseph. 
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